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PKEFACE 



The great dirth of liltratioii literature has been due, in the past, 
largely to the lack of attention paid to filtering by scientists. 
Until the comparatively recent advent of modern filtering ap¬ 
paratus no attempt was made to treat the se))aralion of .solids 
from liquids in anything like a scientific manner, or to carry on 
experiments e.xtensive enough to give data of any worth. Ordi¬ 
nary drainage hoards, sand filters, false-bottomed tanks, and 
later the plate and frame press were considered as the only means 
of getting results and if the materials could not be handled by 
.speh apparatus, either the process was changed to meet the 
requirements or it was abandoned altogether. 

To-day, although a great deal of work has been done in 
scientific filtration and a large number of new filters develo[)ed, 
only a beginning has been made and available ilata is far from 
complete. A number of miscellaneous [lamphlets and articles 
have been published from time to time but with the exception of 
one or two books published abroad which are neither complete 
nor up to-date and a* recent imblication in Trance by Leonce 
Fabre (La Separation Industrielle des Solidcs En Milieu Liquids') 
no attempt has heretofore been made to produce a text covering 
\he subject. 

As filtration is of such im[)ortance there is need ])rimarily of 
a text-book giving the fundamental principles underlying filtra¬ 
tion, the modifications necessary under varying conjiitions, the 
proper procedure for carrying on experiments, the available data 
on filtration, and a description of the various types of filters 
which have been developed as a result of scientific research. It 
is with this end in view and tlj^ desire to collect under one cover 
all pertinent filtration inform||fic)ji that this volume is attempted. 

April I, 1923. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

COAGUIANTS AOT) FILTER AIDS 


Thf niobt iini)ortant use of coagulants is to enable water 
filtration to free ini])ure water from polution so that it is fit for 
drinking i)urposes. 'I'here should be borne in mind the fact that 
typhoid fever, ati entirely preventable disease, is always caused 
by taking the typhoid germ in the mouth and therefore to 
eradicate the disease it is practically only necessary to have pure 
food and drink. When it is remembered that in the United States 
up to the year lyi.y over one-half the deaths which occurred be- 
tw'een the ages of ten and fifty were due to tyjihoid fever .some 
idea of the vital importance of pure water for the prevention 
of this disease alone is realized. In addition to this it is estimated 
that impure water really causes ten times as many comiil,lints 
other than typhoid. 

All public w-ater sup[ilies .should be efficiently filtered, even 
though scw'age treatment is carried on by large communities as 
this only aids in the general sanitation and does not greatly im- 
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prove the hygienic ([uality of the water sujiply. I'or years it 
has been recognized that immediately following the installation 
of efficient wtater filters for municitial water supply the death rate 
of typhoid is reduced to from one-third to one-quarter of the 
original figures and therefore the cost of installation or main¬ 
tenance should never be allowed to stand in the way, if a city 
or town is being supplied with vinfiltered water. A marked illus¬ 
tration of the reduction of the bacterial content by filtration is 
shown in Figure 221. 
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A coagulant is a liannless chcniical which when added in 
minute quantities to a li(|uid produces a gelatinous precipitate that 
envelopes the mud, clay, organic matter, and bacteria, and causes 
them to form into aggregates of such size that they can be much 
more easily removed, either by sedimentation or by filtration 
than in the case of uncoagulated water, as illustrated in Figure 
222. The chemicals most commonlv used for the coagulation of 
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water are compounds of alumina and iron, and of these potash 
alum, sulphate of alumina, and sitljihate of iron are the most ex¬ 
tensively employed. 

Originally no coagulants were used wdth slow sand filters 
but it has been found that, in the majority of cases, without 
some addition of foreign material a cloudy effluent with a high 
bacterial content is obtained at certain periods, especially follow¬ 
ing storms. The kind of coagulant to employ depends to a 
large extent upon the local conditions, although sulphate of 
alumina is almost always safe to use. In the Pittsburgh plant 
for example where acid waters, containing unprecipitated col¬ 
loidal hydrates and silicates of iron, alumina, and manganese. 
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complicated at times by the presence of organic coloring matter 
and paraffine-like bodies, must be treated, sulphate of alumina, 
lime, clay and bleaching powder are added either singly or in 
combination, according to the character of the river water at the 
particular time. 

At many slow sand filter plants the final filtered product is 
sterilized with hypochlorites and most rapid sand filters which 
of course require the use of coagidants, sterilize the water. 

The manufacture of alum is of great antiquity, and for many 
centuries this chemical has been used for coagulating water, as 
an aid to speedy clarification. The manufacture of aluminum 
sulphate from bauxite and lime clay is of more recent origin 
and the sulphate of iron used in water coagulation is, for the 
most part, a by-product of iron and steel industries, and developed 
by them in the last few years. 

The choice between different coagulating chemicals is partly 
based on their efficiency as coagulants, and this, for example, 
refers directly to the percentage of available alumina or iron 
which they contain if sulphates of aluminum and iron are being 
considered. The amount of coagulating chemical depends upon 
the character of water to be treated, especially the turbidity or 
color of such water. Very turbid or very highly colored waters 
frequently require several grains of coagulating chemical per 
gallon. This quantity may be equal to seventeen parts per million 
by weight and as one grain per gallon of sulphate of alumina 
requires for its decomposition about seven parts per million of 
alkalinity this means that for the seventeen parts per million 
of alumina one hundred and nineteen parts per million of the 
carbonates and bicarbonates of lime and magnesia, naturally 
present in the untreated water, are converted into the sulphates 
of lime and magnesia. 

When potash alum or sulphate of alumina is applied to water 
the chemical is rapidly and completely decomposed by the alka¬ 
line compound naturally present in the water. Ordinarily this 
alkalinity is due to carbonates and bicarbonates of lime and 
magnesia and the sulphuric acid portion of the coagulating 
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chemical displaces the weak carbonic acid of the alkaline com¬ 
pounds above mentioned. As a result soluble sulphates of lime 
and magnesia are formed and equivalent amounts of carbonic 
acid and alumina are liberated. The latter unites with the water 
and forms the white, insoluble and gelatinous precipitate, known 
as aluminum hydrate, and which has the property of massing 
together various impurities as mentioned above. The former 
or the carbonic acid is usually decomposed by the alkalinity 
naturally present in the surface water but if the natural alka¬ 
linity is low the deficiency is made up by applying soda ash 
or lime to the water. When sulphate of iron is used as a 
coagulant it is ordinarily necessary to add lime, as copperas (iron 
sulphate) decomposes somewhat simitarily to alum but the re- 
sultmg bicarbonate of iron is partly soluble and more or less 
granular, lly adding lime, bicarbonate of iron is changed to the 
gelatinous ferrous hydrate, which in turn is oxidized into ferric 
hydrate which is insoluble and gelatinous and serves well in 
the massing together of impurities. Care must be taken in the 
addition of the lime as too little causes incomplete precipitation 
of the inon and some appears in the effluent while too much lime 
results in lime incrustations. 

.Where waters in their raw state are normally clear and color¬ 
less practically no preparatory treatment is required before fil¬ 
tration and waters which are comparatively clear, but highly 
stained by decaying .vegetation, and which require treatment for 
the removal of bacterial life, may be purified by slow sand 
filtration. Such treatment, however, will remove only a relatively 
small part of the color dissolved in the water, and if it is desired 
to remove all of this color a coagulating chemical must be used. 
To use coagulants effectively and economically in connection with 
sand filters the period of preliminary coagulation and sedimenta¬ 
tion should usually be at least 18 hours and preferably 24 hours. 

Muddy waters are largely caused by mineral matter in suspen¬ 
sion which mineral matter varies greatly in size so that although 
a large part may settle out on standing some particles are less 
than 1/100,000 of an inch in diameter and consequently remain 
in suspension. It is necessary with such waters to have basins 
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large enough to permit of adequate subsidence of the coagulated 
matters before the water reaches the fdter, otherwise the surface 
of the sand becomes clogged too quickly, requiring cleaning at 
prohibitively frequent intervals. The practice of clarifying muddy 
water to be used for drinking purposes, by coagulation with 
compounds of alumina followed by sedimentation, probably 
originated in China thousands of years ago but up to fifteen 
years ago it was not looked upon with great favor because of the 
idea that it produced an ill effect upon the health of communities 
using water so treated. At the [u'esent time, however, the use 
of coagulants is recognized not only as necessary for treatment 
of certain classes of waters, but as i)ermissible for use with i)er- 
fect safety. 

The use of coagulants is of prime importance for boiler f.ecd 
water especially where hard water is encountered. 'I'he filters 
employing zeolites for this purpose have been discussed in 
Chapter IV and in addition to these the .American Water Softener 
Company uses a synthetic zeolite under the trade name of Dccalso, 
which, although brought into contact with the water in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, gives the same chemical reaction. * 

'I'he zeolites used are generally sodium aluminum silicates and 
the chemical reaction which takes place in the .softening of the 
water is the exchange of the sodium in the zeolite for the calcium 
and magnesium in the water. As the total hardness of water con¬ 
sists of temporary and permanent hardness, the former calcium 
and magnesium bicarbonates, which on boiling partially split up 
and precipitate as insoluble carbonates. an<l the latter consists of 
sulphates and chlorides of calcium and magnesium, the passing 
of water containing either or both of these forms of hardness 
through sodium aluminum silicate, entirely removes the hardness 
by the exchange of the calcium and magnesium for the sodium. 
The zeolites are regenerated, as stated in Chapter IV, by ordinary 
salt. In the first case the sodium chlorides, sulphates and car¬ 
bonates are soluble and do not precipitate in the boiler while 
in the regeneration the calcium and magnesium chloride are 
soluble and easily washed out of the filter. When it is desired to 
remove iron and manganese from the water manganese zeolite 
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which has been treated with permanganate is used. The grains 
of the zeolite after treatment with the permanganate are coated 
with highly unstable oxides of manganese which have a jiowerful 
oxidizing power. When water containing oxidizable substances 
passes through this zeolite, oxidation is affected by the oxygen 
given off. The zeolites are regenerated, or re-oxidized in this case, 
by the introduction of solutions of potassium or calcium per¬ 
manganate. • 

Besides zeolites the lime and soda ash process and tri-sodiuni 
phosphate are extensively used for eliminating the hardness from 
water. The soda also neutralizes acidity and removes from water 
its corrosive tendencies. Tri-sodium phosphate precipitates both 
carbonates anil sulphates of lime and magnesia and as the chemical 
achon is very rapid sedimentation tanks can often be dispen.sed 
with, if the water docs not contain an a|)preciable amount of 
suspended matter. 

As stated in the first chapter (rrincii)Ies of hhllration) one of 
the greatest aids to filtration is heat and this may be said to 
hold true for practically all solutions. Whenever it is |)os,sible 
to raise the temperature of a slurry prior to filtering this should 
be (lone, if it is economically ])Ossihle, as an increase in the filtering 
rate of from 50 to 100 ])er cent will thus be obtained with a cor¬ 
responding increase in the washing efficiency and the ease of dis¬ 
charging. 

The use of free filtering foreign material which is inert in 
the slurry to he filtered and which has approximately the same 
specific gravity has rendered possible the filtering of a great 
number of materials which otherwise could not be handled and 
has greatly increased the efficiency in filtering numerous other 
materials. In the mining field, Merrilite, a powdered zinc dust 
used for precipitation purposes in cyanide solutions, Filter-Cel 
(a diatoniaceous earth), and paper pulp used in sugar clarifica¬ 
tion to prevent the clogging of the filter medium, are examples 
of foreign materials used as filter-aids. 

Where gelatinous or albuminous substances are to be filtered 
the use of filter-aids is especially valuable. Without the filter- 
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aid the first filtrate runs cloudy and the gelatinous particles 
soon form a thin and almost impervious layer over the filter 
cloth. A coating of this kind is practically impossible to remove, 
as the interstices of the filtering medium are filled with the gela¬ 
tinous material in such a manner that they can not be cleaned 
out. The use of a preliminary coating of such a material as 
Filter-Cel or paper pulp prevents the gelatinous material from 
getting into the pores of the filter medium and at the same time 
insures a clear filtrate from the start. The amount of filter-aid 
to use depends upon the colloidal-like nature of the solids in the 
slurry and of course upon the value of the product. Ordinarily 
only a small percentage is necessary, in fact the amount is some¬ 
times so small, as in sugar work, that the deposit can hardly be 
seen upon the filter medium yet the filtrate is clear, the rate,of 
flow is increased and the cloths are easily cleaned. It may be 
said that any material may be filtered if sufficient filter-aid is used 
unless the liquid is extremely viscous, but of course this is often 
not economically feasible. The use of several per cent of filter- 
aid causes a heavy cake to be readily built up, which is especially 
desirable where eontinuous or leaf filters are employed, as the 
capacity of the filter is increased not only in cake discharged but 
also in the rate of flow. 

Lime is used as a coagulant and filter-aid in water clarification, 
settling ore slimes, defecating sugar juices, precipitating colloidal 
pigments, aluminum compounds, etc. It is not always the best 
material to employ for these purposes however as high organic 
impurities tend to make it ineffective and large quantities are 
necessary to get good results. Filter-Cel or material of this class 
and paper pulp (Figure 223) are two of the best practical filter- 
aids used. They are light, yet porous and free filtering and usually 
inert to the slurry to be filtered. 

Filter-Cel is largely used in filtering varnish, sugar, vegetable 
oil, lubricating oils, cotton seed oil, cocoanut, etc., where the 
quantity needed is comparatively small (Figure 224) and the 
extra expense is more than counter-balanced by the increased fil¬ 
tration efficiency. Filter-Cel like other materials, however, can 
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Fig. 22i 

Paper Pulp Cake 
Vallcz Rotary Pilter 

only be used where its presence is not detrimental to the cake. 
There are a few cases as in paraffin where the Filter-Cel can be 
recovered but this is very often not the case. Paper pulp, espe¬ 
cially in the sugar industries, is recovered by washing and used 
many times thus making it a cheap filter-aid. 

Fuller’s earth, charcoal, asbestos, sawdust, paper pulp, magnesia, 
talc, lime, gypsum, and numerous other materials are used as 
filter-aids and they give excellent results if properly employed 
but of course some are much better than others in specific cases. 
Where flocculent or colloidal materials are encountered a fine 
enough filtering medium to give a clear filtrate will cause a very 
low rate of flow and any increase in pressure simply forces the 
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solids into the mesh of the filtering medium, thereby plugging 
them so that all filtration is stopped. If however the filtering 
medium had been pre-coated with a filter-aid or a filter-aid had 
been mixed with the material to be filtered, or both methods had 



Fig. 2.^4 

Kiltor-Cel Matrix 


been followed, there would have been no clogging of the medium 
or impervious layer formed. It is usually desirable to both pre¬ 
coat the leaves and mix the filter-aid with the slurry where 
gelatinous or colloidal materials are encountered. In this way 
not only is the filter medium protected to start with, but during 
filtration, the gelatinous particles are separated and upon being 
deposited on the filtering medium, they form more or less porous 
layers. These layers do not shut off the flow of liquid through the 
medium and are therefore relatively easy to dry and discharge. 

Many decolorizing carbons and earths as Super-Filtchar, Darco, 
Carbrox, Norit, Kelpchar, Filtrol, etc., are manufactured to act 
both as decolorizers and as filter-aids for oils, fats, lactic acid, 
sugar, alcoholic solutions and materials of this general class. 
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In conclusion it might be said that settling and decantation 
of the supernatant liquor where practical are of great aid to 
filtration for two special reasons. In the first place the removal 
of a large bulk of the liquid by decantation eliminates the neces¬ 
sity of drawing that liquor through the filter cake, and in the 
second*place the old law which states that when particles approach 
each other by a distance less than five times their diameters 
they have a tendency to clump, seems usually to hold good. The 
use of settling is naturally dependent upon the material to be 
handled, the space available, etc,, but it should not be passed 
over without due consideration particularly in the handling of 
flocculent materials. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FILTER MEDIA 

The filtering media in use depend largely upon the material 
being filtered and the type of apparatus employed for s^ch fil¬ 
tration. Although nature and the arts have produced a very 
large number of porous mediums those employed to any extent 
in practice are comparatively few. Filter mediums generally 
consist of paper pulp, sand or gravel, vegetable fiber, precipitates, 
fabrics of cotton, wool, hemp, hair, metal, asbestos, etc., porous 
bricks or stone, charcoal (animal or vegetable) bagasse, sawdust, 
vegetable horse hair, infusorial earth, wood, straw, etc. They 
may be classed in a variety of ways but the best criterion seems 
to be, whether the particles forming the medium are rigid or 
flexible. Rigid particles may form a medium in two ways. Tfiey 
may be either simply in contact, or they may be agglomerated or 
fused together. The former structure is that of gravel, sand and 
similar material and the latter is that of various types of porous 
plates or cylinders. The filter composed of particles sim|)ly in 
contact has the advantage of cheapness and of being easy to 
keep clean by rearranging the particles, assisted if necessary 
by other means. By suitably selecting the size of particles the 
section of passages may be regulated through c.xtremely wide 
limits. In water filtration or clarification for example, beds of 
gravel and sand are used which range in thickness from a few 
inches to several feet, therefore, any particles which pass through 
the top layer are assumed to be caught in the interior of the filter 
bed so that a clear filtrate is obtained. Often the first few minutes 
of filtration after cleaning will show a cloudy effluent but this 
soon clears up as the impurities catch in the interior of the filter 
bed and thus reduce its porosity. It is obvious of course where 
high pressures are used finet filtering media must be employed in 
order to get good results. 

As a general rule fine, clean sand makes the best filter bed 
for straight water clarification, while charcoal. Fuller’s earth, 
etc., give better results in removing oil from water or in oil fil¬ 
tration. The depth and size of sand to use has become practically 
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standardized both in rapid and slow sand filters. Wherever extra¬ 
ordinary impurities are encountered in slow sand filtration pre¬ 
liminary chemical treatment is resorted to, while in rapid sand 
filtration chemical treatment is almost always made use of, so that 
no change need be made in the filtering bed. 

Such materials as zeolites described under water filters, and 
filter-aids, described in Chapter XIV, do not properly come under 
the discussion of filter media and therefore will not be taken up 
here. 

The drawbacks of a rigid medium simply in contact are; first, 
that it can only be used conveniently in a horizontal position and 
second, it docs not permit the easy removal of thick deposits of 
cake without similiar disturbances of the filtering medium. A 
medium consisting of rigid particles in rigid connection, on the 
otller hand, may be gauged as regards its porosity with great 
nicety, may be used in any position, and permits of the easy 
removal of the cake. It has the further advantage that the size 
of the passages is absolutely fixed and the medium does not 
allow solid matter at any time to pass through if it has been 
properly selected. This quality chiefly distinguishes it from the 
filtering materials we have next to consider, vi"., those consisting 
of flexible particles. 

One of the most used of mediums consisting of rigid particles 
rigidly connected, is Filtros described in Chapter XII. Other 
materials are porous stone, unglazed iiorcelain, Alundum, etc., 
employed either in the laboratory or for the handling of free 
filtering corrosive materials. 

Porous bricks are sometimes used for the filtering of sulphide 
of arsenic from sulphuric acid. The bricks are usually 9 inches x 
6 inches x 24 inches and are built up on draining tiles at the 
bottom of a tank, used as a gravity filter, although pressure may 
be employed. 

Fabrics or flexible mediums, for filtering purposes are made 
of many different materials and of various thicknesses, texture 
tensile strength, etc., to meet the demands of industry. They have 
the advantage of being easy to manipulate, wash and renew, and 
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can be used in any position. They are employed chiefly to suspend 
or retain sediment for which purpose they have an open texture, 
the exact size depending upon the material to be filtered. 

It is obvious that a medium consisting of flexible particles may 
be built in two ways, irregular contact, or the particles may be 
arranged so that the medium assumes a definite structure as with 
textile or paper. 

Paper pulp is sometimes used in filter presses for solutions 
that contain very fine, suspended, precipitates. The paper is 
made into a pulp with water and put into a form press where it 
is molded into a cake having the shape of the filter press frame. 
These cakes are dried and placed in the filter press where they 
serve to retain the finely divided solids and when clogged they 
can be taken out repulped, washed and remolded. The liquid is 
thus filtered through about two inches of closely packed filtering 
medium which requires less power to drive the filtraie through 
than that required by woven filter cloths, furthermore the fine 
precipitates are often of a gelatinous nature which would clog 
a medium such as filter cloth, but do not affect the paper pulp 
medium. 

The fibers in a woven material’prescrvc their relative positions 
through friction but cannot be said to be otherwise tied to each 
other. The sizes of the passages, therefore, in a flexible medium 
are not permanently constant. Furthermore the passages are not, 
as in a rigid medium, all of the same kind or order of arrange¬ 
ment. A woven material presents the interstices between the 
crossing threads of the w'arp and woof, between the individual 
strands in either, and between the elementary fibers forming 
each strand. The chief advantage of textile metlium is its great 
tensile strength which comes into play owing to the peculiar 
method of support necessitated by its flexibility. In consequence 
of the latter the filtering medium has to l>e supported over a 
large number of points, such supports taking the form of cor¬ 
rugations, truncated pyramids, perforated plates, etc. Between 
the closely packed supports the cloth is simply in tension, whereas 
a solid medium similarly supported w'ould t)e exposed to shearing 
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strains or with supports further apart to bending strains, neither 
of which the usual porous mediums are well adapted to withstand, 
unless especially made of quite some thickness. The filter cloth 
on the other hand is of a thickness so small that the agglomeration 
of thirty or forty pairs of cloths is negligible when compared 
with the necessary dimensions of the apparatus. The lower 
limits of the size of the pores of the cloths also seem to be 
fairly high as for instance cloths which are in daily use, and 
which retain yeast cells, still permit lactic or butyric acid fer¬ 
ments to pass through easily. 

As cotton cloth is probably the most important of the flexible 
fabric filtering mediums it might be well to take it up, rather at 
length. The rate of flow through cotton cloth is relatively low 
ever) with such light duck as unbleached muslin, when compared 
with sand filters and, therefore, it is customarily employed to 
handle slurries in which there is predominance of solids. 

Cotton cloth for filtering is usually manufactured in three 
styles, plain weave of the ordinary over one and under one warp 
and woof, twill weave of the over two and under two with the 
next filling splitting the warp strands, design, and the chain 
weave, where one filling goes over two and under two, the next 
reversing this, the third a true twill sequence and with the next 
repeating the cycle. Of course in each weave there is consider¬ 
able modification from the above, depending upon the weight of 
the yarn and the number of strands per inch. Cotton duck fil¬ 
tering cloth is sold, however, either by number or weight; i.e., 
No. 42 is about the same as 16 ounce, twill and chain weaves 
are designated by the number of warp and filling members per 
inch, as No. 1842 where there are eighteen warp strands per inch 
and forty-two fillings. 

In the use of heavy or thick cloth care must be taken to prevent 
the solids from becoming imbedded in the interior of the cloth 
so that although clean on the surface it is not impervious or nearly 
so, to the flow of liquid. This cutting down of the rate of flow 
often occurs in sugar filtration where strength is required in 
construction to prevent the bursting of the bags because of the 
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weight of the liquor held within them. In the use of filter 
presses heavy cloths are sometimes employed so that they might 
form a gasket between the plates and frames and still not have 
to be replaced too often. Investigation has proved that the rapid 
clogging and difficulty in cleaning encountered with heavy cloths 
makes them a poor investment and they have been largely re¬ 
placed by special weaves and redesigns of apparatus. 

Unbleached muslin is a very efficient medium because it is so 
thin that ordinary precipitates do not become imbedded in the 
interstices of the cloth and the cloth can be readily cleaned. It 
is rather fragile, however, and must lie handled with care. The 
use of double layers of cloth is .seldom good policy except in dust 
collectors, for unless the two layers are closely united together a 
pin hole or slight tear in the outer cloth will allow the accumu¬ 
lation of sediment between the two cloths, which sediment cannot 
Ire removed and soon makes the renewal of the filtering medium 
neces.sary. If it is only de.sircd that strength be given the filter 
medium or that abrasion be prevented a coarse mesh burlap or 
netting will give excellent results. 

This burlap or netting need not be fastened to the filtering 
medium although care must be faken that wrinkles do not occur. 
A backing of this kind is almost always used on rotary filters and 
to some extent in leaf filters and presses. Cocoa matting was 
originally used in the Butters filter as a backing and support be¬ 
cause of the very porous gathering space for solutions and the 
support which it gave the filtering medium. It was soon aban¬ 
doned, however, becau.se of its rapid clogging and cost of renewals. 

The support given a filter medium mentioned at the beginning 
of the discussion of flexible mediums is also of importance, 
especially in leaf or rotary filters, as care must be taken to prevent 
collapsing or stretching and at the same time drainage must be 
maintained. For this last as large an area as convenient should 
be allowed for the passage of the liquor yet without lost space, 
always sufficient being used to prevent any back pressure. 

The relative permeability of different weights of canvas is 
a difficult matter to determine experimentally. It is a function of 
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the weave of the cloth and the character of the supporting surface. 
In general, the lighter the weight of the cloth the more per¬ 
meable it is. 




Figure 225 illustrates several methods of supporting the fil¬ 
tering-cloth. In method i, the fibers of the cloth are distended 
and the cloth made more open at “H,” while at “A” the fibers are 
flattened and pressed against one another, with the result of re¬ 
ducing the permeability of the cloth over the ridges. The rel¬ 
ative proportion of ridge to groove determines the decrease in 
permeability due to the support. No. 2 shows the wire netting 
support, and with this the rounded wires reduce the permeability 
to a less extent than the flat wooden ridges. In No. 3 the 
narrow wooden strips have less effect than the close ridges of 
No. I, while between the strips the cloth is stretched and is more 
open. With No. 4 the permeability of the cloth is not generally 
effected, for the fibers may press into the soft cocoa matting. 
In No. 5 the diamond-.shaped strips give the maximum pro¬ 
portion of distended canvas, and leave the fibers free from any 
flattening due to the pressure. 

Figpire 226, shows the effect upon the filtering-rate of slime 
for three filters. Curve "L” is for No. 12 duck on a grooved 
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wooden support similar to No. i, Figure 9 ; 4i per *f, 
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The first cloudy filtrate in case of new cloth may be over¬ 
come as the cloth shrinks or swells. The amount of the shrink¬ 
ing and swelling being due to the tension under which the cloth 
is woven, the density of the threads, the number of intersections, 
etc. Duck or chain weave shrinks more than twill, but the latter 
will stretch more under the strain of filtering and discharging 
of the cake. This feature, therefore, makes it undesirable for 
leaf or rotary filters where the flow is reversed or compressed 
air sent in-the reverse direction to filtration for the discharge 
of the filter cake. In cases where it is found necessary to use 
twill, for some special reason, the twill cloth must be tightly 
fastened and often needs taking up. 

If caustic is not allowed to concentrate by drying in the mesh 
of the filter cloths cotton can be used with satisfaction up to 
concentrations of 10 per cent even in hot slurries. The life of the 
cloth in such cases being six to eight weeks. Cotton cloth, with 
care, can also be used for weak mineral acid slurries if handled 
cold and will have a life of from one to three months. 

The nap or loose ends of cotton cloth is greatest in short 
staple stock and this nap often causes the cake to discharge with 
difficulty. It may be burned off without greatly weakening the 
strength of the clotli and it is generally a better procedure than 
mercerizing for this reason. 

In general, however, where caustic or mineral acid slurries 
are to be handlled a woven metal cloth, such as monel metal wire 
cloth, is the best medium to employ. Monel metal can be used 
on practically any strength of caustic solution and on mineral 
and mixed acids usually up to 20 per cent concentration. Monel 
metal is twelve times as strong as cotton of the same weave and, of 
course, is not subject to shrinkage, swelling, or stretching. If it 
were woven .0027-inch mesh with wire of .0023 inch in dia¬ 
meter it would weigh only one ounce to the square foot but would 
be too weak to be practicable, so it is not woven finer than approx¬ 
imately 350-mesh. The monel metal has wedged-shaped openings 
which permit the filtrate to pass through rapidly and in time 
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cause the cake to form against a protective and solid backing. 
This is illustrated by taking a drop of water and attempting to 
pass it through a round or square hole. It will be observed 
that this can not be done as easily or with as little pressure as 
when a rectangular opening is used, as an orifice for the water, 
the reason being that the drop is elongated and passes through by 
gravity to which is added capillary attraction when a volume is 
sent through. The main objection to metal woven cloth is that 
finely divided solids will pass through the pores of the cloth 
which only ranges up to about 350-mesh (mesh as fine as 500 is 
usually found only in pure nickel cloth). If it is not desired to 
save the solids and it is economically possible a filter-aid may be 
used to insure a clear filtrate. In the case of monel also, care must 
be taken to prevent electrolytic action being set up which will 
destroy the cloth. , 

Wool of various weaves is used a great deal for acid solutions 
up to about 10 per cent concentration, depending upon the acid 
and the temperature. A mixture of asbestos and monel metal 
also is used, the monel metal being employed to give strength 
to the asbestos which is too soft to be a good filter medium, 
otherwise, although it is often so used. For special work other 
metals may be woven with the asbestos and a relatively strong 
fine mesh cloth obtained. 

No standardization of filtering medium can be made in general 
industrial filtration such as is possible in water filtering, and the 
selection of the proper filter medium to employ is often a difficult 
problem. This is especially true of slurries containing finely 
divided materials, where a medium with large enough pores to 
give an economical rate of flow, yet small enough to give a clear 
filtrate, must be selected. Each class of problems and usually 
each problem, therefore, must be treated separately and a few 
experiments must be carried on in order to determine accurately 
the best filtering medium to employ under the peculiarities and 
requirements of the proposition. 



CHAPTER XV 

OPERATING DATA 

A great deal might be said concerning the fine points of opera¬ 
tion in a discussion of any one filter and an equally lengthy discus¬ 
sion might be given alwut the various .types and styles, but in a 
volume such as this all that can be ])rofitably taken up is the 
available charts and tables on the several classes of apparatus as 
outlined in the table of contents. 

There are many types concerning which there are no reliable 
data because of the great variations of results or because of the 
recent invention of the ai)paratus; others arc not of sufficient com¬ 
plication to require special operating information, or have been 
taken up in such a manner as not to need further discussion, so 
they are not mentioned in this chapter. 

Water Filters.—As has been stated before, the greatest advance 
in standardization and in the general methods of control and 
operation of filtering ap|)aratus has been made in water filtration 
the growth of which is illustrated in Figure 22.']. For slow 
sand filters. Table IV gives the .average rate of flow, while the 
flow of rapid sand filters is shown in Table V. 'I'he numerous 
automatic alarms employed and convenient operating tables used 
make water filters very easy to control and if care is taken to 
provide for sudden turbidity due to storms, etc., little trouble is 
ever encountered, although the sedimentation tanks and the co¬ 
agulant feeders, where used, need systematic inspection. If 
proper sized equipment is originally installed, with adequate 
sedimentation capacity and provision for coagulation, with the 
selection of good graded sand, efficient sand valves, back w'ashing 
and cleaning apparatus, the duty of the operator is simply one 
of general supervision and routine. Therefore no lengthy discus¬ 
sion of the operation or care of these types of filters need here be 
made. 

Figure 228 illustrates very clearly the heat losses due to scale 
while Table VII completely refutes the argument that coagula¬ 
tion tends to increase the scale forming properties of water so 
treated. 
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TABLE V.—Water Pressure Fitters 



j Size 

j Kate of hltration | 


Shipping weight 


Height 

1 of 

Gal. per ' 
mill 



Pipe 1 


sand 

Approxi- 

j nec- 
1 tinns 

1 Gal. per 
hour ! 

Case 

and 1 
httings 1 

Valves 

and 

gravel 

mate total 
weight 

4' 

i" 

5- 8 

300- 480 





900 

V 

1 " 

7- 10 

420- 600 





1 > 3 ^ 

4 K' 

I'A" 

10- 15 

600- 900 




.... 

! 

5' 

tH" 

15- 25 

900- 1500 

850 

i .300 

200 

i8ck) 

3150 

6^ 

1 " 

20 - 35 

1200- 2I0<) 

1000 

i 3,50 

200 

3000 

4550 

6' 

1 " 

.^0- 50 

1800- 3000 

1300 

400 

2fK) 

3800 

5700 

(>%' 

2%" 

40- 60 

2400- 3600 

1700 

450 

225 

57 ''° 

8075 

b'A' 

iVz" 

50- 80 

3000- 4800 

1800 

475 

225 

6400 

8900 

1' 

V 

loo 

3600- 6000 

2400 

500 

320 

9600 

12820 

1 ' 

3" 

70- 120 

4200- 7200 

2650 

600 ' 

320 

lo8co 

14370 

iVi' 

4 " 

85- 150 

5100- 9000 

3600 

650 

450 

11200 

15900 

8' 


UX)- 165 

6000- 9900 

4000 

650 

4,50 

i64(k) 

21500 

8' 

4 " 

115- 190 

6900-11500 

4500 

650 

450 

18100 

2,3700 

8' 

5" 

130- 220 

7800-13200 

5800 

700 

840 

19300 

26640 

9' 

s" 

150- 25 « 

9000-15000 

16500 

800 

840 

23100 

31240 


5 " 

210- 350 

12600-21000 

7600 

1000 

950 

30000 

39550 

9' 

6" 

3 i’ 0 - 525 

18000-31500 

9500 

1500 

1200 

40100 

42300 

9' 

b" 

425- 700 

25500-42600 

12000 

2000 

1400 

55000 

70400 

9' 

8" 

6.35-'050 

38000-63000 

16400 

3300 

2(.>00 

77800 

■ 99500 


'I'ablu VII shows practically all there is to the prni)osition 
that coagulation seriously affects the water for steam raising pur¬ 
poses. The only detrimental change which takes place is the for¬ 
mation, in the water, of some six or eight parts per million of in- 
crustants for every grain per gallon of coagulant used. Such 
small increase could not be measured detrimentally by the steam 
user, and the undesirable features surrounding their presence in 
the filtered water are more than offset by the advantages in¬ 
herent in a boiler w'ater which is free from silt and clay. 

While the fact that a water is hard always announces itself 
in unmistakable fashion to the user, the actual degree of hardness 
can only be determined by chemical analysis. 

There are many reasons why water should be softened. In the 
first place, water is the substance which enters more largely into 
human affairs than any other. Population is greatest in the 
regions having abundant supplies of water, and where these 
abundant supplies are pure, clear and, by comparison with other 
natural waters, soft, industries will flourish more vigorously, and 
the inhabitants will live more comfortably and more happily, 
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table vn —Hardress op River Waters at Various Peaces Bkpore 
AND AfterCOAGUEATION AND Filtration. 






Farts per 







milhoii 




Aver- 

Kind 

Amount 

Total 

Hard- 

In- 

crust- 


City 

age 

for 

of 

coagulant 

ness 

ants 

incni>t- 

filters 

Used 





ants MI 




Grams per 




n 

filtrated 




gatlun 




water due 





jj 

u 



to use of 





> 



coagulniiis 





X 

e 

X 

b. 


Springfield, Mass... 

1912 

Slow sand 

(ii) 0.24 

1 

I. 

2 

4 

2 

I.,ittle Falls, N. J.... 

1905 

Rapid sand 

(•1) 1.3s 

31 

30 

7 

14 

7 

Louisville, Ky.. 

I(JI 2 

Rapid sand 

(< 1 ) '-73 

95 

gi 

29 

38 

9 

Cincinnati, Ohio.... 



j (a) 0.84 

76 

8g 

32 ' 4 1 

9 

1910 

Rapid sand 

i (B) 1.79 







i (a) 4.41 

ill 

6c 

21 

25 

4 

New Orleans, La.... 

• 

1912 

Rapid sand 

i (h) O.J3 





Columbus, Ohio — 

1910 

Rapid sand 

/-a 

] (C) 4-3 

270 85 

in 

35 

Soften eil 




1 (il) 1-57 







(a) Lime; (b) Iron; (c) Sodaasli; (d) Sulphate of alumina. 


There is another class of water-treating material which is used 
largely to remove scale already formed and to some extent to 
prevent the formation of new scale, graphite and kerosene being 
most often used for these purposes. Their action seems to be 
entirely mechanical and opinions as to the desirability of their 
use vary from enthusiastic commendation to absolute condemna¬ 
tion, though their use seems generally approved by practical men. 
Neither should be used, however, in boilers in which there is 
already a heavy deposit of scale, as the loosening of this and its 
accumulation in the bottom of the boiler is apt to lead to blistered 
and bagged boiler metal. lioth graphite and kerosene should be 
used very cautiously. Kerosene, if used in excessive quantity is 
apt to distil over and attack gaskets. 

Proper air agitation aids in ridding the water of its excess 
carbon dioxide and helps to collect the impurities .and keep them 
out of solution. With unsoftened water the calcium and mag¬ 
nesium salts in the water deposit upon the air nozzles and clog 
them; with softened water this trouble does not occur. 
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Water which produces a dirty, discolored cake with a lot of 
white patches scattered through it and a large white central core 
on freerdng, should be treated. The kind of treatment to employ 
and the results to expect depend upon the nature and amount of 
the impurities present. It is the temporary hardness of the water 
or the bicarbonates of lime and magnesia which come out of 
solution when the water is frozen and leave dirty, grayish deposits. 
This happens because freezing sets free the carbon dioxide which 
holds the.se in solution and causes their precipitation. This 
effect becomes apparent when they are present in the w'ater to the 
extent of only a few grains per gallon and becomes more trouble- 
some in proportion to the increase of the amount present. 

Water containing the bicarbonates of lime and magnesia can 
be treated to great advantage no matter how' much is present. 
If there are less than 8 or lo grains present, it is usually 
advisable to use a zeolite treatment. This will convert them 
to the less objectionable sodium salts which do not form dirty 
deposits in the ice. If the amounts present are greater than this, 
a lime treatment should be given which will remove them from 
the water except for 3 or 4 grains and give a much improved 
water for ice making. If desired this water may then be passed 
through zeolite to change this calcium and magnesium carbonate 
remaining to the less objectionable sodium salt. The lime treat¬ 
ment w'ill also remove iron and suspended matter from the water. 

If the water contains permanent hardness as the sulphates, 
chlorides or nitrates of calcium or magnesium their conversion 
to the corresponding sodium salt can be obtained either through 
the use of .soda in a lime soda plant or by.the use of a zeolite, as 
there is no way of entirely removing them from the water except 
by distillation. The magnesium salts are the most undesirable in 
ice making as they are apt to discolor the cake giving it a grayish 
or greenish tinge. Both the calcium and magnesium salts may 
deposit to some extent throughout the ice as well as concentrate 
in the core making it white and retarding freezing, so the change 
to the sodium salt is a decided improvement. 

Sodium salts, however, in large amounts are objectionable be¬ 
cause they concentrate in the core, making white ice and hold 
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back freezing. Drawing the core and replacing it with fresh 
water is of benefit when these sodium salts are high. 

In considering the advisability of treating a water and the best 
method to pursue the above mentioned facts must be taken into 
consideration. There are salts causing temporary hardness, per¬ 
manent hardness and some sodium salts in the water. Part of the 
temporary hardness can be taken out of the water by the use of 
lime, leaving around five grains of calcium carbonate. But the 
best that can be done with the permanent hardness is to change 
it to an equal amount of sodium salt. The sodium salts will 
remain as they were. After treatment the sodium salts present 
which have been formed from the salts causing permanent hard¬ 
ness plus the sodium salts naturally in the water determine its 
suitability for ice making. The amount that will be left can be 
approximated by adding together the grains per gallon of per¬ 
manent hardness and the grains per gallon sodium salts. The 
permanent hardness includes all the salts of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium aside from their carbonates, that is the sulphates, chlorides 
and nitrates. 

If the treated water contains less than t 2 grains ])cr gallon 
total dissolved solids, very good ice can be made using low pres¬ 
sure air agitation. Softened water containing from 12 to 20 
grains total dissolved solids will make very good ice but high 
pressure air agitation must be used. As the total solids present 
increase in amount past 20 grains the quality of the ice deterior¬ 
ates and the difficulty of making it increases. Treatment will 
always improve it but cannot always make it satisfactory. If 
the water contains a large amount of temporary hardness a lime 
treatment should be given it to remove it from the water. 


Water from Columbus, Ohio 
Zeolite Treated Water 



Grains 
per gal 


(irniu*! 
per gni. 

.... 8.04 

Magnesium carbonate . 

.. 0.08 

Sodium chloride . 

. . . 0.90 

Magnesium sulphate . 

. . 3 00 

Total dissolved solids . 

_16.21 

Iron and aluminum oxide 

. 0.11 

Total hardness . 

.. . 6.20 

Silica . 

... 0.48 

Alkalinity . 

... .3.70 
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For this water a straight zeolite treatment should be employed. 

A lime soda softener would not decrease further the amount 
of carbonates present and the conversion of those already present 
together with the permanent hardness to the sodium salt can be 
made most simply and conveniently by the use of a zeolite. 


Water from Schleswig, Iowa 
I.ime-Zeolite Example i 


(inims 
per gill 


Calcium carbonate. I 5 .<X) 

Calcium sulphate . i 85 

Magnesium sulphate.5 

Iron and aluminum oxide .. o 05 

Silica . 0.44 

Magnesium chloride. 1.28 


In this water, dropping out 
treatment will bring down the 
20-grain mark and the remaining 
sodium salt by passing the lime 
In Table VIII the capacity of 
where the purified waste steam i; 


Gr.lins 
p er gal. 


.Sodium chloride . 1.73 

Sodium nitrate . 5.10 

Total dissolved solids . 31-57 

Total hardness.21.80 

Alkalinity .15-90 


the calcium carbonate by lime 
total solids present under the 
hardness may be changed to the 
treated water through a zeolite, 
a filter u.sing deoleizer is shown 
; to be used for the manufacture 


of ice. 


Ttni.R VIII. 


No 

I)i mens 

Dioni. 

In. 

10ns 

Height 

In. 

Max 

pipe 

size 

In 

Ca]> 

1 

('.nllojis 

per hour 

'1 

Pouiuls Cu ft 

U H P 

Tons ice 
per day 

1 ; 

IS 


I >4 

12s 

1,050 

17 

35 

10 

3 

20% 

3H 

3 

25» 

2,100 

34 

75 



'ilVi 

44^ 

2'/^ 

50" i 

4,200 

68 

150 

40 


3'* 

52-v; 


I,<100 

8,400 

i.sA 

300 


S 




1 500 

I2,ri00 

204 

450 

120 


Centrifuges—The operation of centrifugal machines is one 
which requires a good deal of intelligence despite the fact that 
very often ignorant labor is employed for this work. Care 
must be taken in charging to see that neither an overload nor an 
underload is sent to the basket and equal care must be taken in 
the application of wash water to get an efficient wash with a 
minimum of water. In machines which are not self-dumping 
wooden cleaners should be used and particular attention should 
be paid to the perforated plates or replacements will be very high. 
Tables IX and X illustrate average results obtained from cen¬ 


trifuges. 
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Table XI shows the capacities, etc., of various sizes of con¬ 
tinuous centrifuges. 


TABLE XU.—Data on Tuxtub Extractors 


Size of basket. 

30" 

36" 

42" 

48" 

54" 

60" 

Revolutions per 







minute. 

1150 i 

950 

800 ! 

700 

600 

500 

Velocity in feet 
per minute*. 

Centri fugal 

1 

9040 

8954 

1 

8796 

8796 

8483 

7854 

force of one : 







pound at peri¬ 
phery,pounds 

563 

461 

382 

334 

276 

213 

Size of engines 

4"x4" 






Size of engines 



4"x4" 

4 H"x 6 " 

4 K"x 6" 

6"x8" 

Size of pulleys 

t 2 - 4 "X 5 " 

i2y2"x5" 

i6''x8K" 

I6'''x814"' 

22 "x 834"' 

00 

Speed of pulleys 

575 

475 

400 

350 

300 

250 

Width of belt 

Approximate 
s h p p i g 

4" 

4" 

7" 

7" 

7" 

7" 

weight 

Horse-power of 

2CXX> 

2500 

3800 

4800 

6<x)o 

7400 

motors 


3 

5 ' 

7% 

7K 

10 

SiZK 

OF Steam Pipe Connections to Engines 


Size of engine- ! 

3 ''>i 3 '' 1 


4y"x.6" 



1 

1 

Inlet. j 

j 

i^/ 


1 Yi" 


! 

Exhaust.; 

l" i 


2" 

2^/ 1 


j 


Air Filters.—There is not a great deal of air filter data avail¬ 
able. First, because air filters are more of ,a newly developed 
economy than a vital step in manufacturing and second, because 
the apparatus is practically automatic. 

The temperature variations tables give an idea of the ordinary 
range of factory temperature and the advantages of uniformity 
of temperature can easily be figured out. 

Hydraulic Presses.—^The subject of hydraulic presses has been 
discussed rather at length so that the table given of an olive oil 
press will serve to typify this class of filters and additional de¬ 
tails need not be given. 
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TABLE XIII, —Sl'KCIKICATIONS FOR AN OLIVB OIU HYDRAULIC PRESS 

Fressuri; Stock Run of 

Numbei capacity Size of cheese space ram 

iS S. L. 5ot> tons 18 inches x 36 inches 60 inches 30 inches 

20 S. L. 550 tons 24 incites x 48 inches 38 inches 40 inches 

Oil Filters.—The most common theory employed in tlie con¬ 
struction of oil filters is that of separation by differences of 
specific gravity. Therefore the principle facts to bear in mind 
in the operation of these machines are the prevention of emulsions 
(the oleite filter excepted) the proper period of retention to 
permit the impurities to drop out and the oil and water to separate 
naturally. 

TABLE XIV. 


• 

1 FilteruiK 




1 

j 

heiieth 

Incnes 

WuJll^ 

Inches 

Height 

Inches 

I'nits 

1 cap.Kity per 
[tlay of 24 hours 

cii.iinber 

chamtMT ' 
O'lllons 

chamhot 

I ('..illotis 

! 


1 (Gallons 





1 

' 250 to 400 1 

1 

90 1 

20 

40 i 

42 

28 

36 

2 

1 500 to 800 1 

180 1 

i 4 " ! 

So 

84 

28 

36 


750 to I2<X) ! 

270 

1 60 ' 

120 

126 

28 

36 

4 , 

iiooo to 1600 ' 

36D 

i So 

160 i 

168 

28 

36 

5 ■ 

1250 to 2000 

4 y> 

1 10») 

20«-> j 

210 1 

! 28 

36 

6 ! 

i 

1500 to 2400 

54 f' : 

1 

120 ! 

240 j 

252 

28 

36 


Table XIV shows what results may be anticipated in an 
average oil filler. 

Filter Presses.—A .considerable amount of semi-intelligent 
labor is necessary in filter press work and as filter presses are 
one of the most important types of filters one or two commonly 
recognized features of operation should be emphasized. In set¬ 
ting up a press special care should be taken to see that the cloths 
are straight and unwrinkled when the press is closed, even at the 
expense of considerable time. Wrinkled cloths cause leaky 
presses, may result in cloudy filtrate, and always result in early 
replacements. The proper design of pressure pump should be 
looked into and the pump used operated so that a uniform pres¬ 
sure is built up. A third important point is the systematic in¬ 
spection of the strainer to insure the prevention of objectionable 
material getting into the press. 
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3i8 fiwration 

Burt Revolving Filters.—In Table XVI, is shown a tabulated 
statement of tests conducted at El Oro with a Burt revolving 
filter to determine the washing efficiency and capacity of this ma¬ 
chine. The ratio of solids to liquids in the pulp fed to the 
filter was i to 1.126, and the screen analysis as follows: 


Mesh 

Percentage 

-f 100 

2.6 

+150 

23.2 

-|-200 

8.4 

—200 

65.8 


The amorphous matter or absolute slime in the feed was 38.4 
per cent. The extraction during the pressing was gold $0.22, 
silver 1.1702 ounces. The pulp fed to the filter having been 
incompletely treated in the plant the water used in washing con¬ 
tained no value. 

The diagram in Table XVII shows the washing efficiency of 
the machine. The average rate of removal of gold, silver and 
total value is shown, and the amount of cyanide during washing 
with the amount of barren solution required to affect the same in 
tons per day of dry ore. 

Number of charges put through the filter.13 


Average thickness of cake. 4.3 

Average dry metric ton per charge . 5.24 


Average pressure per square inch during cake building 38 lbs. 
Average pressure per square inch during washing... .48 lbs. 


Screen Analysis 


Mesh 

Percentage 

+100 

2.6 

+150 

23.2 

-1-200 

8,4 

—200 

65.8 


The average percentage of colloidal matter in the feed to the 
filter was 38.4 per cent. 
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DURATION or Mn«H IN MINUTCm 



Phillippe Filter.—As Phillippe Filters are operated and fed by 
gravity proper supervision of intake and outlet as well as care¬ 
ful removal and replacement of filter cloths are all the special in¬ 
structions necessary for this type of apparatus. 


TABLE xvn. 


Size 

Filterinff 
suTfnce 
per bag 
Sq in. 

Total 
filtering 
surface 
Sq. ft. 

D I M K N S I 

0 N S 

Shipping 

weight 

I,bs. 

1 Cap. 

gal per 
hour 

I.ength 

Inches 

Width 

Inches 

Height 

Feet 

Juice 

Syrup 

14 

1550 

150 

28 

30 

4"—0 

■54° 

532 

140 

20 

1550 

214 

40 

30 

4'-o 

1760 

•Nj 

0 

200 

32 

1550 

342 

60 

30 

4'-o 

1980 

1216 

320 

40 

1550 

428 

75 

30 

4' -0 

2420 

1520 

400 
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Kelly Presses. —In operating the Kelly Filter Press instructions 
as to the opening and shutting of the press, manipulation of com¬ 
pressed air and wash water valves and the advised method of 
feeding must be strictly adhered to in order to get good from 
the machine. 

Table XVIII gives the specifications of Kelly Filter Presses. 


TABLE XVIII. 


Type of press 

! 

ISO 

^5^ 



<100* 

1 F*uf 

Floor space 
occupied 

2x6 ft. 

4x14ft. 

i 

5x21ft. 

6x23 ft. 

7x34 ft. 

16x38 ft. 

1 

1 

7x38 ft. 

Size of press shell i 

i 

20x36 

inches 

30x72 
i inches 

40x108 

inches 

48x120 

inches 

160X168 

1 inches 

4Sx 12ot 

1 inches 

1 ; 

60x1o8t 
inches 

1 

Capacity i Cubic ft. 
of shell \ gallons 

1 

5 

40 

32 

240 

75 

560 

120 

900 

275 

! 2050 

I20t ' 
900} 

1771 

I list 

Number of leaves 

4-5 

4.9 

6-8 

6-10 

-12 

6 -1 of 

6-12t 

Filter area, square 
feet 

21-30 

60-130 

180-250 

260-450 

600-1050 

520-900 

600-1300 

1 

Weight of cake per 

cycle-cake 

lbs. per cubic foot 

200 

1000 

, 2000 

5000 

12000 

120<»0 

15000 

Average cake ton¬ 
nage 24 hours 

- 

,.,J 

20-40 

50-100 

150-250 

200-500 

200-800 

Weight of press 
lbs. 

750 

3000 

7000 

11000 

19000 

21000 

34000 


• Twin units tOii€ side only. 


NOTE—Average capacities are approximate and vary with physical characteristics of 
the material to be filtered. 
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Sweetland Presses.—The Sweetland Filter Press operator like 
the Kelly operator must be carefully instructed and a set of rules 
for press operation should be posted near him for reference. 


TABLE XIX.—GcNERAr, Data-Standard Sweetland Filters. 





r 


I'lUer 

leaf 

spacing; 







s 

x 

2 niches 


Tf inches 

4 inche.s 

Weight 













filter 

Shiuoinff 








- d 



u 

filled 

weight 

-e 

■2 = 
a 

1“ 

Number 

leaves 

Killer 
area 
Sq. ft. 

Nominal 
cake cap 
Cu ft 
' % in. thk 

Number 

leaves 

Filler 
area 
Sq ft. 

« 0 .y 

f.-s 

3 

z IS ^.2 

Number 

leaves 

Filter 
area 
Sq. ft. 

« d.jJ 5 
0 a 

aS=- = 

with 

water 

J.bs 

11)8 

export 

1 

lo 

2u>4 

9 

9 

•37 

7 

7 

•58 

5 

5 

62 

550 

650 

2 

i6 

39/2 

■7 

46 

■•9 

12 

31 

2.2 

9 

24 

3 -« 

1850 

2100 

5 

25 

6i 

29 

190 

7 9 

20 

' 3 > 

10.9 

15 

98 

12.2 

6050 

S9f> 

7 

25 

82 

4 > 

26b 

11.1 

27 

■77 

U -7 

20 

I 3 « 

16.3 

8559 

85^0 

9 

31 

97 

47 

474 

19.7 

32 

323 

26.9 

24 

242 

3 • 2 <^ 

14400 

14400 

lO 

.v 

109 

53 

53 ^ 22.3 

39 

364 

30.3 

27 

273 

34-1 

16450 

15450 

12 

37 

145 

71 

1031. 

42.9 

48 

995 

57-9 

39 

522 

62 2 

27900 

25900 


Vallez Filters.—The Vallcz Rotary Filter has rather a com¬ 
plicated set of valves to be handled, which valves must be thor¬ 
oughly understood before operation of the press is attempted. 
Where paper pulp is used to build a matrix on the filter screen 
prior to filtration, the proper amount of pulp that must pass 


TABLE XX. —General Data—Vallez Rotary Filter. 


Filter iiuitiber 

1 


1 2 


3 

4 


Inside diamete 

i 16 inches 

1 23 inches ' 

38 inches 

45 inches 

Inside length 

1 36 inches 

61 inches ' 

120 inches 

120 inches 

Width over all 

22 inches 

30 inches 

48 inches 

60 inches 

Length over all 
Weight of filter filled 
with water 
Shipping weight 
export 

66 inches i 

i 1800 lbs. ! 

1200 lbs. 

8 feet 

4000 lbs. 

3800 lbs. 

16.5 feet 

16 feet 

25000 lbs. 

23000 lbs. 

Leaf spacing, inches 
Thickness of cake, 

i'A 

2)4 

4 

2 J 4 

4 

2 >2 

1 

4 i 

2>4 

ihches 

I 



>4 

I'A 

34 

I'X 

>4 

Number of leaves 

10 

14 

; 15 

1 22 

30 

45 

30 

45 

Filterinu area, sq. ft. I 

20 

28 

60 

88 

330 

495 

720 

810 

Cake capacity, cu. ft. ^ 

1-65 

■•25 

6.2 

1 3-7 

35 

21 

56.S 

34 
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through the press to produce a desired thickness of deposit must 
be exactly worked out and details explained carefully to the 
operator. 

Open Tank Filters. —If Open Tank Filters are used in suf¬ 
ficient size and number an electric hoist or crane is employed, 
which allows an even raising, lowering, and transferring of the 
basket of filter leaves. Otherwise care must be taken to prevent 
bumping and the consequent knocking off of portions of the filter 
cake. The rate of flow must be watched to sec that the filter 
medium is submerged at all times although this last point can be 
taken care of automatically by overtlow pipes and pumps, if so 
desired. 

Figure 232 shows the variation of the filtering-rate with vari¬ 
able thickness of slime-cake both while building up and in clear 
wSter. The curves represent the averages of a number of tests 
in which temperature and pressure were practically the same 
for all. A No. 10 canvas was used. In carrying out the ex¬ 
periment the filter was immersed in the pulp for 5 or 10 minutes 
and a cake built up. This cake was then quickly removed, its 
thickness measured, and the filter immersed in clear water. 
After determining the filtering-rate, the filter was replaced in the 
pulp and an additional thickness built up. The filtering-rate 
during building up was determined by calculation from the 
amount of water passing while building to a given thickness. 
The difference between the two curves is comparatively slight 
and indicates that 'the filtering-rate during building up a cake 
is greater in the pulp than in clear water for thin cakes, while 
for the thicker cakes the reverse is true. 

Figure 233 shows the effect of variation of pressure upon the 
filtering-rates of cakes of varying thickness. Three pressures 
were used—11.35, I 7 . 21.5 inches of mercury. The general 

effect of increase of pressure is to increase the filtering-rate. 
This is more marked with the thin cakes, while with the thick 
cakes all three curves tend to run together. With thick cakes the 
effect of an increase of pressure is to increase the density of the 
cake and thus reduce its permeability. With higher pressures 
this effect is more marked, and indicates that a point would soon 
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Fig. 230 

Open Tank Filter 



A—Theoretical Washing 

B—Washing in Open Tank Filter 

C—Washing in Plate and Frame Filter 
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Averdjfc EiUcrniK-Ratcs foi Slinie-Cakts, No, 10 I'ainas 



Ei?- 233 

Effect of Vaitalion of Prcssuic upon Eiltcuns-Rau s No 10 Canvas 

be reached where the increased pressure would result in decreased 
filtering-rate. This is particularly true of slime containing a 
small proportion of sand, but much less so with slimes containing 
a large proportion of sand. Sweetland in his paper, "Pressure 
Filtration,” shows for pressures up to 65 pounds per square inch 
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TABLE XXI—Details op Slime-Plants 



A 

Open 

tank 

fl. 

Open 

tank 

C. 

Open 

tank 

n. 

Open 

tank 

U 

f. 

G. 

Type of filter. 

Filter 

Filler 

Filter 

Filter 

MerriT 

Kellev 

Pilte 

Numl)eT of units . . . 
Number of leaves per 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

I 

1 

unit. 

60 

95 

168 

72 

64 

10 

100 

Number of leaves,. . 

120 

100 

3.36 

too 

192 


too 

Area of leaf, sq. ft... . 

100 

91 

100 

92.6 

41 4 


100 

Total filtering*area,.. 

12,000 

17,290 

33,600 

9,262 

7,980 

3^ 

10,000 

Tons slime per 24 hrs., 
Tons slime per 100 sq. 

'75 

350 

1,000 

150 

216 

100 

150 

ft. per 24’hrs., . , 
Slime-pulp consist- 

> 4 

1 44 

2 97 

1 62 

2 72 

27.7 

I ..5 

ency, water, slime. 

3 1 

.31 

1.5 1 

2 I 

21 

I I 

wire 

2.1 

Filter-support. 

slats 

slats 

matting 

slats 

plate 

netting 

slats 

Thickues-s of cake, in , 

I 

075-1 

1 25-1 75 

125 

I 75 

1.5-2 


Moisture in cuke. p. c , 


35 

35 

33 

1 

12 


Time forming, hr .. . 

t 

05 

J-i .33 

0 66 

0 03 

a 

Time wnshinK. hr., . . 

t 

J 0 

I 41-1 66 

1-25 

0 41 

0 20 

2 

Time tran.sfers, hr . . 

0 75 

oK 3 

0 .S‘^0.51 

0 5 

3.01 


I 83 

Total time-cycle, hrs, 
Pilterinff-rate per 100 

2 75 

2 33 

3-3 5 

2 75 

4 oH 

0 5 - 0 - 7.5 

5«3 

sq. ft. per min.,. . 
Filtering-rate per 

11 6 

26 

83 

6.S3 

30 



min. for wash, . 
Tons of solution and 

10 

16.3 
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wash per 24 hrs.. 

84H 


2,000 

xso-400 

340 

«75 

414 

Canvas \tsed, oz ,. . 

I,ife of canvas, 

12 

12 

12 

12 

18 

12 

10 

months, . . . 

Frequency of acid- 

8 

6 

41 c*st. 

iK 

12 

05-15 


wash, days,.... 
Approximate cost per’ 

20 

21 

.30 

21 

60 

'5 

30 

Ion shine. 

$o.lS 

$0 27 

<18 

$0 07s 

12 hrs 

$0 2«; 

>0 238 

$0,35 

$0 11 ) 


a progressive increase in the filtering-rate for slime-cakes varying 
from 0.5 to 1.75 inch. Unfortunately, neither a physical analysis 
of the slime nor the density of the slime-cakes formed is given in 
the paper. The slime-pulp was distinctly of a sandy nature and 
would be expected to give results of this kind, whereas a very 
clayey pulp would give results of an opposite character. Experi¬ 
ments with a slime of similar type, and with pressures rang¬ 
ing from 10 to 30 pounds per square inch, showed an increase in 
filtering-rate from ii to 16 pounds of water per 100 square feet 
per minute for a cake of 0.25 inch in thickness; for a 0.5-inch cake 
an increase in pressure from 20 to 30 pounds decreased the filter¬ 
ing-rate from 10 to 7 pounds; for a 0.75-inch cake an increase in 
the filtering-pressure from 20 to 30 pounds make no difference in 
a filtering-rate of 6 pounds. R. Gilman Brown, in his paper, 
"Cyanide Practice with the Moore Filter,” in discussing the treat¬ 
ment of a very clayey slime at Bodie, says: "Filter-pressing was 
tried and abandoned, because an eighth of an inch of pure slime 
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would make the cloths impervious, even under 120 pounds pres¬ 
sure; and even if the slime were mixed with fine sand, the filtering 
was so slow that the sand settled out in the chambers, with the 
same result." The practical conclusion that may be drawn from 
a study of the effects of pressure in filtration is that, with ma¬ 
terial of a permeable nature such as a sandy slime, increased 
pressuies over those obtainable by means of vacuum-pumps are 
advantageous, while with material in whicii only a moderate to 
a small amount of sand is present and the permeability low, 
the use of higher iiressures offers no advantages over those ob¬ 
tainable by vacuum-i)umps. 

Kotary Filters. Since rotary filters are continuous and auto¬ 
matic and revolve at a slow rate ol speed they require practically 
no aUention. W hen once the im^st ellicient revolutions per minute. 



0 /oo 200 JOO ^00 SOO 600 

Filtrate in Gallons 

Fig:. 234 

Rotary Vacuum Filter 
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fed to the filter, and wash water is determined superficial super¬ 
vision is all that is necessary. 

Merrill Process.—The Merrill Process required a great deal of 
experimental work and still does with any new proi)osition. For 
operation, however, there are charts and tables which enable an 
intelligent operator to follow instructions easily. 

Monthia’ Avkhacks of Kksui.ts and Costs. 


Minimum strength of solution |)recipiLatc<l 

Average strength.. 

If below minimum strength, strengthened !)>• 


Tons precipitated. 

Dollars recovered, total. 

Dollars recovered, per ton solution. 

Average barren assay. 

Per cent precipitated. 

Pounds of precipitant Used, pounds total • 

Per ton solution . 

Per dollar recovered. 

Value of precipitate per pound. 

Cost of precipitant. 

Cost of labor.••. 

Cost of miscellaneous supplies. 

All costs, total. 

All costs per Ion solution. 

All co.sts per dollar recovereil. 

Pounds cyanide in solution, vsasied afier pre- 

cipitalion. 

Value of same. 

Sum m\ky 


1906 

o.oy/c 

0.0,5% 


1908 
o 015'/;. 
0.0242% 


barren works 

The lowest 

solution of 

strength 

•Strength 

encountered 

.Oj'r 

.01 5%, IS 


successfully 

precipitated 

5 .W 

* 5 . 5^5 

|i,513.01. 

$1,712.00 

0.2560 

0.3060 

0.0214 

0.017S 

91.7% 

94.4^ 

1,019 

718 

0.1724 

0.1285 

0.673.S 

0.4192 

t 2-35 

$ 4 03 

129-75 

5115 

97-50 

19-75 

16.03 

6.03 

243-28 

76-93 

0.0412 

0.0138 

0. 1608 

0,0449 

3.545 

2.703 

1 709-00 

$ 540 60 



Shavings 

Dust 

Saving 
l>y diist 

All costs, labor and supplies. 

#243-28 

$ 76.93 

$166.3,5 

Gold discharge in barren solution. • 
Value of cyanide in wasted barren 

. 126.45 

solll- 

99-41 

27-04 

tion. 

. 709.00 

540 60 

168.40 

Totals. 

.$1,078 73 

$716.94 

$361-79 


These solutions arc unusually low both in strength of cyanide 
and assay value, but could a comparison be made of the two 
methods in the precipitation of the main working solutions of 
the plant, the results would be in favor of the zinc dust method. 
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Fig. 236 
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Conclusion.—The foregoing is of course not comprehensive,, but 
it will give an idea of the general ojier.Ttion result of most of the 
classes of filters described, h'or additional information on any 
special type it would be best to write to several manufacturers of 
such apparatus and request the desired information. 










CHAPTER XVI 

AUXILIARY EftUIPMENT 

The successful operation of any filter is dependent, if it in 
itself is efficient and has intelligent control, upon the auxiliary 
equipment used with it. In water filters this consists mainly of 
coagulation tanks and apparatus, subsidence tanks, and in some 
cases centrifugal pumps. In other filters it consists principally 
of feeding devices and tanks, thickeners, filter press pumps, 
centrifugal pumps, rotary pumps, ct)nipressors, suction pumps, 
and intermittent receiving tanks. There are also strainers, filter 
cloth washers, and filter-aid recovery systems which it would be 
well to mention. 

The size of coagulant tank to eni])loy is as dependent upon the 
amount and kind of impurities to lie removed as upon the 
capacities to be handled. In considering the removal of im¬ 
purities and proper period of retention for .sedimentation the 
very worst conditions which may occur must be taken into 
account, rather than tlie average. 

Figures 238, 239 and 240, illustrate some of the methods of 
coagulant feeding which arc in common use. 



VlR- 238 


Coagulation Feeder 
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i'l? i .19 --J" 

Coagulant Feeds. 


A typical rciitfoixcd-concrctc coagulation and .scdiinentalioti 
basin with superimposed aerators has recently been put in opera¬ 
tion by the Norristown (IVnn.) Insurance & Water Co. to 
treat Schuylkill River water preliminary to filtration. Aeration 
is designed to remove tastes and odors from gas-platit wastes 
discharged into the river above the city. The filters are of the 
Jewell type and were installed twelve years ago. 

Water is taken from a crib in the Schuylkill River through 
1,800 feet of pipe to low-lift pumps. A coagulant is added to 
the river water in the force main. The latter discharges through a 
hydraulic control valve into an influent or receiving chamber 
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(Figure 243) and tiiciice througli sluice gate;, to the two aerator 
units, each of which is arranged to discharge into its correspond¬ 
ing compartment of tlie sedimentation basin. Each unit consists 
of an inclined plane having an area of 230 square feet, covered 
with iron plates on which are cast iirojectidns arranged to break 
up the water and secure its intimate contact with air. 

Each compartment of the sedimentation basin is 129 feet long 
and 63 feet wide. When filled to an average depth of to feet 
the whole basin has a storage capacity of 1,200,000 gallons. 
When supplying the filters at a rate of 5,250,000 gallons per 24 
hours, the basins provide a 5f4-hour period of coagulation and 
sedimentation and the average velocity of the water passing 
through the basin is about 0.8 foot per minute. Baffle walls 
cause the water to pass twice the length of the basin before dis¬ 
charging over the effluent weirs (Figure 243) on its way to the 
filters. The floors of the basin slope to clean-out valves, from 
which sediment pipes lead to the river. The sediment is pushed 
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Fi? J.12 

CujinulutiDii and AcimUiik S\sti-m 

to the pipes by hand and by flushing. An overflow pipe for each 
compartment is connected to the drainage system. 

The hydraulic influent regulator already mentioned is a specially 
constructed valve operated by a float and pilot-valve mechanism 
arranged to maintain an approximately constant level of water 
in the basin. 

Filters, other than water filters, are fed by means of elevated 
tanks, compressed air in conjunction with pre.ssure tanks, special 
pumps, screw conveyors and special devices. 
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Details of Norri*itown Water Aeintor 
Receivinif Chamber and Aciator 
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Figure 244 shows the method of feeding a battery of cen¬ 
trifuges by means of a specially constructed conveyor and tank. 

Dorr Thickener-—Thickener, such as the Dorr, is a mechani¬ 
cally operated gravity settler by means of which a thick underflow 



Fit! J 44 

(.AtitrifiiKal Fet'diiiK Df\tco 


sludge and a clear overflow liquor are continuously produced 
from a feed made up of a mixture of finely divided solids and 
liquid. 

It consists (Figure 245) of a tank or basin in which a 
slowdy revolving mechanism sweeps settled solids to a discharge 
opening or openings by means of suitable plows. The feed 
enters continuously at the surface near the center, the clear 
liquor being continuously overflowed. A pump controls the dis¬ 
charge of the underflow which is often fed to a rotary vacuum 
filter. 
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Several different types of Thickeners ha\e been developed to 
meet varying requirements and these types have been modified 
to handle particular pnxlucts most efficiently. 

Thickener mechanisms other than those of the peripheral drive 
design are carried and guided by supports resting on the tanks 
and can be raised by means of a lifting device, thus making it 
possible to .start up after a shut-down or if for any other reason 
the arms become buried. 



Pig. 245 
Dorr Thickener 

The Dorr Thickeners are provided with an overload alarm to 
indicate the resistance offered to the mechanism, an alarm bell 
being rung when the load becomes excessive. 

The flow of thin pulp should be delivered to a partially sub¬ 
merged feed well at the centre of the thickener, in which a 
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float is set to prevent the formation of currents which might 
cause disturbances of the pulp in the tank. 

Where the feed is under pressure it is generally advisable to 
discharge it into a small tank or barrel placed above the thickener, 
allowing the overflow to gravitate to the feed well. 

Though thickeners were originally designed to handle nothing 
but the finest slime, to-day comparatively coarse sandy material 
can be successfully treated under certain conditions. Really 
coarse materials, however, or those of a stringy nature are likely 
to cause trouble in the discharge and should not be permitted 
to enter the thickener. Normally a stationary screen set in the 
feed launder will take care of this situation, but if any con¬ 
siderable quantity of material has to be screened out, such as 
leaves from ditch water, or fibrous and gelatinous substanpes 
from trade waste and sewage, the installation of a self-cleaning 
screen is advocated. 

The degree of clarity is practically determined by the settling 
area provided, which point should be carefully considered when 
laying out any thickener installation. 

Usually an overflow is considered satisfactory when it appears 
to contain no solids, except on close examination. In many in¬ 
dustrial operations such as the clarification of water from blast 
furnace gas scrubbers, ditch waters and the treatment of various 
trade wastes and sewages, no economy results from complete 

Thu control of tlic unflcrflow of a thickener both in regard tO 

density and volume is of the utmost importance. 

The regulation of thickener underflow was first done by means 
of a nozzle and also by the use of air lifts. 

In the former case when a thick product was discharged it 
was found that a slight increase in density greatly increased the 
friction so that the amount discharged was materially reduced, 
wifh a result that the thickener fended to choke down. 

^Though the. use of air lifts appeared attractive they did not 
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To obtain absolutely satisfactory results it is essential that the 
underflow be controlled by positive displacement. 

The Dorreo Pump (Figure 246) which has been specially 
devised for this purjxise removes a given volume of sludge w'ith 
each stroke. Should the sludge become denser the pump removes 
a greater amount of the solids so that the tendency is to bring the 
dilution back to normal. 



Fig. 246 


Dorrto Punip 

Where a heavy sandy product has to be handled or one con¬ 
taining some coarse granular material, the jiump cannot always 
be advantageously used. In such cases a spigot discharge is 
advocated, thus obviating any building-up in the underflow pipe. 
Where relatively light solids have to be handled, as in sewage 
and trade waste operations, an upward discharge well is used 
from which the sludge is pumped. 

The normal speed of rotation of a Dorr Thickener mechani»m 
is approximately 10 feet per minute at the outer end of the long 
y pe^ may be increased or decreased according to 'thp 
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size of the thickener and the material handled. Generally speak¬ 
ing, with quick settling sandy material the speed should be in¬ 
creased, and with light material decreased. Care should be ex; 
erciscd that the thickener rakes are not operated too slowly, as 
sufficient raking capacity may not be secured, and an accumula¬ 
tion of solids is likely to build up to such a depth that the arms 
will be compelled to push the solids ahead of them. This would 
mean that the thickener was overloaded, notification of which 
would be given the operator by the overload alarm. 

Tlie Thickeners vary in size from small laboratory machines 
up to those 200 feet or more in diameter and may be constructed 
of iron, wood and lead or other materials. 

Filter Press Pumps.—There is nothing connected with filler 
presses that is more important to have exactly right than the punjp 
for handling the material to be filtered. 

'I'he ordinary pressure pump will serve for many purposes, but 
if the material handled contains grit, gum, mud or any particles 
that may get under the valves and stay there, the pump is soon 
put out of commission. 

Pumps should be especially adapted to filter press work. The 
val\e .seats should be designed so as to minimize the possibility of 
clogging and, when trouble does occur, it is only a matter of a 
moment to get at the valves, remove the obstruction and continue 
pumping. 

No one who has not hail e.xpcrience can realize what trouble 
can be caused by using pumps which are not designed for the par¬ 
ticular use wdth filter presses. 

Figure 247 shows a vertical, triplex, belt-driven pump used 
to a considerable extent with plate and frame filters where steam 
is not available, and Figure 248 shows the Duplex steam pump 
employed where it is more convenient to use steam. Either the 
piston or ram type is used according to the material to be pumped. 

d'herc are many cases, however, where it is necessary, owing 
to the character of the material to be filtered, to use other means 
than a pump to force the material into the filter press. If gravity 
pressure is not sufficient, the best method is the Montejus or 
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347 

Vertical 'I'tiiiU' Pump 



Fig. 248 

Duplex Steam Pump 
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pressure tank and an air compressor. Many are employing this 
method of operating their filter press with the most satisfactory 
results. 

The Johnson Filter Press Pump, for instance, is especially 
designed for operating filter presses. It can be mounted on the 
head of the filter press, Figure 249, where it rec[uires no addi¬ 
tional floor si)acc, or may be mounted on a separate column, as 



Pig. 249 

Mounted Kilter Press Pump 


shown in Figure 250. It is hand made, belt, motor and steam 
driven. For acid solutions, diaphragm chambers directly con¬ 
nected below the plunger pump are used. These may be lined 
with lead or other non-affected metals. One of the especially 
valuable features of these pumps is the automatic pressure 
governor, which allows a gradual increase in pressure in the 
filtering chambers. 
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Fig. 250 

Filler Press Punip 


On leaf (liters of the Kelly, Swcetiand and Vallez type the most 
successful pump is the open impeller centrifugal pump. This 
open impeller type allows the pump to handle muddy, sandy or 
gritty solutions. A view of one of these pumps is shown in 
Figure 251. 

With suction filters there are three kinds of pumps used to 
create the vacuum, wet vacuum pumps, dry vacuum pumps and 
hydro-turbine pumps. The wet vacuum pumps, Figure 252, are 
employed with open tank filters where the cake does not crack 
badly and with rotary filters where the cake is dense and com- 
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Fig. 251 

Centrifugal Pump 



Fig 25 J 

Pyramid Wet Vacuum’Pump 
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pact. This is for the reason that if any cracks occur tlie air 
will rush through and form air slugs in the pump thereby de¬ 
stroying the vacuum. 



I’lg. 253 

Diy Vactnmi Tump 


Where any quantity of air must be drawn through the filtering 
medium dry vacuum pumps, as illustrated in higures 253, 254, 
255 and 256, are used. 



. Fiff. 254 
Dry Vacuum Pump 
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With them of course there is the necessity of using an inter¬ 
mittent receiving tank between the pump and the filter. This 
in order to make the operation entirely continuous also means 



Fi?- 255 


a rotary pump, Figure 257, or a centrifugal pump, Figure 251, 
must be used to continuously discharge the receiving tank (unless 
a barometric leg can Ije employed). Dry vacuum pumps are 
useel for rotary filters, rotary hoppers, dewatcrers and open tank 
filters. 



Fig. 256 
Connecting Rod 


Hydro-turbine pumps. Figure 258, are employed where it is 
desired to draw air and water through the pump at the same 
time. This is an ideal arrangement for non-corrosive materials 
blit unfortunately warm or hot solutions can not be handled 
and 10 to 12 inches of vacuum is about all that can be depended 
upon. 
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Fig. as? 
Rotary Pump 



Fig. 258 

Hydro-turbine Pump 
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Sectional View of Compresaor 
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Compressors are used for giving compressed air for discharging 
the filter cake in vacuum or other filters if steam or water is not 
employed. A horizontal type is illustrated in Figure 259 and a 
vertical type in Figure 260. 



Fij. 260 
Air Compressor 


Strainers in Connection with Filter Presses.—One of the most 
important accessories to a filter press outfit and one that is most 
often overlooked is a strainer. 

This is a device which is either put in the line of pipe between 
the pump and the filter press or on the suction end of the pump, 
to keep out material which might otherwise clog the channels of 
the filter press or the valves of the pump. 
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In case the valves of the pump are clogged, the pump must be 
stopped, the valve caps taken off and the obstruction in the valve 
removed, causing inconvenience and loss of time. 

If the filter press channels become clogged, there is great danger 
of one or more filter plates being broken. In fact, this is one of 
the principal causes of broken plates in a filter press. 

Cloth Washer.—The Manguin Filter Cloth and Bag Washer 
is a typical washer used to some extent abroad for washing the 
cloths from plate and frame filters and the bags from leaf filters. 



From Figure 261 it will be seen that the drum is divided into 
four compartments, having lateral openings. The filter cloths or 
bags are charged and discharged through these openings. 
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The number of cloths or bags washed at one time, depends 
upon their size, as the compartments must be only half full to 
allow their being thrown around freely. 

The water must enter under pressure, through the central in¬ 
take, in sufficient quantity to thoroughly wet the bags or cloths. 

As will be seen from the drawing, the lower portion of the per¬ 
forated drum, revolves in a tank of masonry or concrete, which 
is provided with an overflow for the dirty water. The drum is 
made to turn for a longer or shorter time, depending on how 
dirty the cloths or bags are. In general and under normal condi¬ 
tions about four operations can be completed per hour. 

Pulp Washers.—.\ jnilp washer that is used in connection with 
filters that use |)aper pulp as a filtering medium is illu.strated in 
Figure 262. The washer is used both in Euro|)e and .\merica in 
soihe of tlie sugar refineries especially in connection with the 
Perrin Filter Ihesses. 



Pig. s6a 


Paper Pulp Washer 

The washer consists of a tank, into which the pulp is put as 
it is removed from the filter. At the bottom is an enclosed arch- 
imedes screw open at both ends which is driven by the pulley 
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“A” at four hundred revolutions per minute, the pulp and water 
together being drawn from the front to the back of the tank, and 
thereby thoroughly agitated. By so doing all the solid, gummy 
substances, etc., are separated and are either dissolved, or held in 
suspension by the water. This water passes continually through 
the fine perforations of a copper drum “B” made to rotate by a 
counter shaft, thus skimming the water as it were, but not allow¬ 
ing the fine particles of floating pulp to pass out. 

This dirty water leaves the drum “B” at the opposite side to 
the one shown in the cut, and finally finds its exit through the 
pipe “E.” The water so evacuated is replaced by clean water. 

By this vigorous agitation, the pulp is continually held in sus¬ 
pension in the water, and when the water coming from the drum 
is clear the contents of the washer is run out into a dewaterer 
through the rubber hose “D,” after opening the cock “C.” The 
pulp is then clean and in a condition to be used again. Pulp can 
be cleaned and used in this way many times. 

A more efficient method of washing the pulp is by means of 
a series of rotary hopper dewaterers (described in Chapter II). 
The pulp to be washed is fed to a dew'aterer washed and dis¬ 
charged as a semi-dried cake into a mixing tank where it is re¬ 
pulped and sent to a second machine, etc., until the pulp is clean, 
three machines usually being enough. By this means a great deal 
of time is saved and the amount of water necessary for washing 
is cut to a small percentage of that otherwise required. 

Filter Aid Recovery—The recovery of filter-aids is an important 
item where such recovery is possible. 

Inert filter-aids are usually recovered by burning, a good ex¬ 
ample of this kind of recovery apparatus being that employed 
for spent Oleite. 

The simplest method involves the use of a Tray-Type Kiln. 
The upper, or tray section of the kiln, should contain the spent 
material to a depth of from 2 inches to 4 inches. If the latter 
depth is u.sed a tray will contain about 6 cubic feet or 300 
pounds. 
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The tray should be covered with fairly snug fitting iron doors, 
or at least with a sheet of light iron, to prevent oxidation with an 
oxidizable substance. A wood or coal fire should be maintained 
in the fire box until all moisture has been expelled and the tem¬ 
perature of the spent material raised to a low red heat. It should 
stand at that temperature for about 4 hours, after which it may 
be cooled by drawing the fire or banking it. Under no circum¬ 
stances should the flame or heat come into direct contact with the 
filter-aid, and circulation of air at its surface during the process 
of burning should be avoided. 

The cover should not be removed until the red heat has 
entirely disappeared from the material, when the latter may be 
removed, cooled and screened to extract the dusty products of 
reduction. 

To test the material, take a small quantity (about a table- 
spoonful)in the palm of the hand and pour on it a few drops 
of water; if the latter penetrates readily, it indicates that it has 



Fig. 26$ 
Mixing Tank 









Fig. 264 

Rol;ir> Filler with Rcpiili»iiig Tank 
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been sufficiently rebumed, but if the water rolls off, or stands up 
in globules, it should have further heat treatment. If any dif¬ 
ficulty is experienced in mixing water w-ith the recovered materia , 
it indicates insufficient reburning. 

Mixing Tanks.—Figure 263 illustrates one of the newer forms 
of mixing tanks. Such a mixing tank may be used prior to filtra¬ 
tion or interposed between filters for repulping. 

The great advantages of complete and thorough mixing have 
been particularly brought out in concrete work. The same general 
benefits however, can be derived, no matter what the materia 
is that must be mixed and consequently there are many oppor¬ 
tunities for investigation work along this line particularly m con¬ 
nection with filtering and washing. 

.Kepulping tanks are often employed rvhere a m’lmber of rotary 
hopper dewaterers or filters are used in series or tandem 
Figure 264. This is especially true where one filtering and wash- 
ing will not give a clean cake. 
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LABORATORY FILTERS AND SPECIAL APPARATUS 

Eaboratory filters are unquestionalily an absolute necessity for 
analytical work or technical research, but the very fact of their 
being such an indispensable part of laboratory equi])inent has 
often caused insufficient attention to be paid to the fine points 
in their operation. For instance, filtration by means of filter 
paper and a glass funnel is so simple th.at very little attention is 
given to the possible means of improving its efficiency, yet if the 
paper is folded ])roperly and the top corner tore off diagonally 
across the entire ciuadrant, a very tight joint will be made be¬ 
tween the to]) of the paper and the glass, so th.at danger of le.ak- 
age by filling the funnel above the to|) of the ]);iper is avoided 
and there is no difficulty in the final wtishing down of |)articles 
of preci])itate from the glass otito the lilter. 'I'here might be cited 
numerous other "tricks of the trade" whereby the ease and 
accuracy of the operation could be incretised, not only in glass 
funnel filters but in t'.ooch filters and lJuchner funnels, and it 
will be well worth the while of anyone engaged in work re¬ 
quiring filtration of this kind to thoroughly investigate the ]>os- 
sibilities of the filtering ai)paratus. 

Reside the cone filters, funnel (liters, filter tubes, gas filters, 
C/ooch filters, Ruchner funnels, Rergfeld filters :ind I’.astettr 
filters there is semi-coniinercial cipiipmcut which is of great im¬ 
portance to large pkutt laboratories, industrial laboratories, techni¬ 
cal schools, and filter manufacture laboratories. 'I'liis eipiipment 
consists largely of commercial aiiparatus such as (liter presses, 
rotarv filters, leaf filters, and stationary filters, in small sizes. 
Some of the semi-commercial equipment of course is not made 
or adapted for large installations but these machines are rather 
the exception than the general rule and tire Init few in number 
when compared with the former tyiie. 

Laboratory Filters —The Buchner funnel (Figure 144) and the 
straight funnel (Figure 145) arc familiar to all who have had 
any laboratory experience as is the (looch filter (Figure 146). 
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Fig 14 ^' 

('cuoth I'llti'i 


In the first two a filler bed of paper or cloth is generally em¬ 
ployed while in the last asbestos is commonly made use of. The 
ajjplication of suction enables filtration to take place with fair 
rapidity and quantitative results are obtained. The alundum 
cones (Figure 147) arc often used for filtering finely divided 



Fig. 147 
Alundum Cone 


solids, as glass wool, paper pulp, asbestos, clay, make quantita¬ 
tive accuracy difficult by allowing impurities to occupy the space 
between the grains. The alundum cone is in itself fine enough 
to act as the filtering bed and yet can be easily weighed to 
determine the precipitate. It has the objection, however, that 
clogging often occurs and there is some absorption of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. This is likewise true of unglazed porcelain and 
tripoli filters (Figures 148 and 149). 
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I'orc* lam Filu is 

In the microscopic analysis of water by the Segwick-Raftcr 
method the greatest percentage of error is found in the examina¬ 
tion of those waters which contain a large number of delicate 
protozoa. There is hardly a surface water which does not con¬ 
tain some of these organisms and the impurities are often largely 
made up of them. In ordinary fdtration, the drying out of the 
sand in fdtering and a change of media by the use of distilled 
water for washing kills the protozoa immediately. Centrifuging 
as taken uit on jiage 190 also shows bad results except for volu 
metric determination of impurities in water for fish interests. 
For this reason a special filter must be used to obviate the two 
above mentioned causes of the death of the protozoa. 'I'hc filter 
consists of by-passes for keeping the medium wet and inoculated 
water for washing, as the pellets of such filters as used in 
Pasteur and Bergfeld filters (Figure 150) will operate too slowly 



Fig. ISO 
Bergfeld Filler 


for practical purposes in this work. Some special laboratory 
filters are the tincture filter (Figure 151) and the gas filter for 
dust collection (Figure 152). 
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'■'iR- 151 
'rmclurc I'lUcr 


Laboratory Centrifuges-—'I'hc lalioratory centrifuge h.a?- a nor¬ 
mal speed of 40,000 revolutions [ter minute in the super-centri- 
fnge type and a much lower speed in the other styles a-- the 
water motor centrifuge illustrated in Figure 733. The centrifuge 



is used in the refining of oils, preparation of org;inic and inorganic 
compounds, the recovery of by-products, for laltoratory data, 
etc., and in bacteriological l;iboi‘atories. In this last case a large 
quantity of clear agar ag:ir solution can be obt;iined in a feyv 
minutes even when a poor quality of agar agar has been used. 
Blood serums, after being run through a centrifuge are clear as 
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water and liquids can be freed from suspended bacteria by this 
means which is much better than a ikrp'tield filter will do. 

The machines may be either hand-driven, electrically-driven or 
water-driven, as desired, and they h;i\e jn-oved to be of p'eat 
value to the laboratory both for actual separation purposes and 
for estimating the settling rate of slurries. 'I'his last is accom¬ 
plished by the commonly called whi/.ers (h'igure 153), in one side 
of which is placed a given (piantity of slurry of known settling 
rate and in the other side, the same (luantity of an unknown 
slurry. A graduated tube enables the operator to read off the 
rate, after whizzing, by comparing the .settling of the unknown 
with the settling which has occurred in the known slurry tube. 
The settling rate, if good, indicates the filtering rate will like¬ 
wise be good and thus the apparatus is of value for laboratories 
investigating filtration problems. 

Semi-Commercial Filters.—Semi-commercial eiiuipinent is used 
by large industrial laboratories, manufacturing idant laboratories, 
large technical schools, and by the filter manufacturers. 'I'he 
machines used are almost identical with the apiiaratus of com¬ 
mercial size and this is a necessity if the results obtained from 
experiments with them are to be taken a' criterions of what may 
be antici|)ated on a large scale. 



Fis- >54 

laboratory Plate anti Frame Filter 
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Before making recommendations or deciding as to the best 
type of filter to employ for any proposition it is always desirable 
to run laboratory experiments on the particular ntaterial in 
question. There are many variations in jjlant practice, raw ma¬ 
terial, etc., which althougli they may be small enough in them¬ 
selves nevertheless, can cause decidedly different filtering results 
to be obtained. I'or this reason both industrial laboratories and 
filter companies maintain carious semi-commercial filter equip¬ 
ment for testing purposes. 

Some of the commonly em|)loyed laboratory filters of the type 
just mentioned are illustrated in Figures 154, 155, 156, 157 and 

158- 



Fig. 155 

Laboratory Rotary Fitter 


The Vallez Laboratory Filter illustrates a very convenient fil¬ 
ter for either clarification or when the operator wants to save 
either the filtrate or cake or both. In Figure 156 it will be seen 
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Fig. 156 

Vallcz Experimental Filter 


that the filter is made of cast iron, or any other suitable metal ac¬ 
cording to requirements, and mounted on a standard. This filter 
can be located anywhere in the laboratory or plant for experi¬ 
mental work. It has all the connections and operates the same as 
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larger Vallez Filtc'rs and has a unit of filtering surface, one square 
foot, so that calculations are easily made. The illustration shows 
that the filter medium can he turned by hand or a pulley may be 
attached if jKiwer is desired. 

Figure 156 shows the filter open so that the cake may be c.x- 
amined, and the filtering element removed if desired. The illus¬ 
tration shows a cake of i)a|)er pulp on the leaf. This filter is 
used for the complete operation of filtering and washing of the 
cake. Iseparate di.scs with different grades of filter cloth or 
different mesh wire cloth may be kept on hand and inserted in a 
few minntes’ time. 'I'he filter is built with one or more, leaves as 
desired and can therefore be used for semi-commercial operations. 

The Zenith ()pen 'I'ank Filter (Figure 157) is often used by em- 
()loying a single leaf yA inches long hy 3f<> inches deep. Such a 
leaf, in operation is submerged in a battery jar containing the 
material to be filtered, connected by rubber tubing to a Winchester 
bottle and the bottle in turn cminected to an aspirator, pump or 
other .suction line. Wa.shing may be accomplished by transferring 
the leaf and adhering cake to a jar of clear water. 'I'lie results 
obtained are directly proportional to the area as the time and 
vacuum remain the same whether for large or smaller aretis. 
The results may also be taken as an estimate for rotary filters, 
as the leaf can be compared to a single compartment of the rotary 
filter and the time of submergence, time of washing, time of 
drying and time for discharge totaling one revolution of the 
filter drum. 

In general the method of o[)cration and interpretation of re¬ 
sults from laboratory filters is directly proportional to the area 
employed although in calculating large installations it is wise to 
allow a 15 or 20 per cent margin of safety to cover any errors 
which although they tire insignificant on a laboratory scale, when 
magnified a great many times for commercial use may prove to 
be very serious. 

One of the greatest sources of error in laboratory filtration is 
in the preparation of the filter for the tests. If the filter has been 
used for other materials it must be thoroughly cleaned, especially 
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i'iK 1S7 

Laboiatory Oimi Tank l-iltci 


the filtering medium, as the reniiiance of slimy material will cut 
down the rate of flow of a relatively free filtering slurry and 
vice versa, and a small amount of finely divided solids may 
cause a cloudy filtrate and conseiiuently the selection of a closely^ 
woven filter cloth which is unsuited for the work. On the other 
hand when a filter is either new or very clean several runs must 
be made to get reliable figures as the first trial after cleaning or 
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renewal of cloths gives much better results than will be obtained 
over a period of time. Wherever possible tests of several days 
at least should be made as there arc always adjustments neces¬ 
sary which are much easier to make on the laboratory machine 
than on a large filter. The information sheets sent out by filter 
companies, samples of which are shown from pages 196 to 203, 
etc., if filled out and returned to the companies enable them to 
run their experiments intelligently and the laboratory reports 
illustrated on page 201 sliow how the results of the tests are 
tabulated. 
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Lab«rator> Platt- ami Kilici 


SAMPLE INFORMATION SHEETS 

WATER FILTERS 
Data Wanted 

In writing for information please furnish data on the following 
points: 

1. State whether supply is from a creek, river, w-ells, lake or im¬ 

pounding reservoir. 

2. Is the water generally turbid or roily ? 
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3. Is it turbid or roily only after rains’-' 

4. Is it considered hard or soft? 

5. Is it discolored or stained ? 

6. Is the sediment light or heavy 

7. Does the sediment settle out (juickly, or doe^ the water remain 

turbid or roily after several hours' standing '' 

8. Does it ]K)ssess at any time a disagreeable taste or odor? 

9. Is it contaminated with sewage"'' 

10. What objectionable feature is it most desired to remove fntm 

the water? 

11. What is the maximum (|uautit\ of water to be liltered per 

hour, or in ten hours, tweKe hours or twenty-four hours? 

12. If the water sui)ply is pumped, state how many pumps are 

used, and gi\e the capacity and type of each. 

13. State diameter cif suction and discharge mains. 

14. State the domestic and lire pressures carried on the mains in 

town and at the pumiiing station. 

15. If water is pum|ied to a standpiiie or reservoir, stati- capacity 

and elevation of high-water level in reservoir 01 standpipe 
above pump-room floor. 

16. Are pressure or gravity filters ])referred 

17. Do you pump from an intake or wet well 

18. What steam pressure is carried on boilers r 

19. How far is pumii station or tiller site from nearest freight 

station, and are roads good or bad, flat or hilly ? 

20. If electric current is available for operating machinery, state 

whether it is alternating or direct, and give voltage, phase, 
frequency, cycle, etc. 

21. What is the local price for best .-kmerican Portland Cement? 

22. What is the local price for good building brick? 

23. Must bonds be voted to itrovide funds for building filter plant ? 

24. Must question of building filter jilant be submitted to vote of 

the people ? 

25. What is the population of the city or town to be supplied? 

26. How much ground area is available to accommodate filter 

plant ? 
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27. W’liat is the nature of the grouiHl—sandy, shale, filled, hard 

clay or rock? 

28. If the ground ever becomes flooded, state to what dejith. 

FEED WATER FILTERS 

Kindly answer as fully and definitely as possible the following 
questions. 

Name of ( )wner or Company. 

Address . 

Give size and descrii)tion of your boiler plant. 


Give de.scriiition of your engines and ]iumps . . 


151 ?'Give amount of feed water used per day. 

I^^What is the cost of your feed water jier 1,000 gallons or cubic 

feet? (and state which). 

State numher of hours per day under steam... . 

Go you exhaust into a surface condenser; if so, how much 

horsepower?. 

What is the tem|)erature of your returns?. 

Do you heat by exhaust steam -if so, how many weeks in 

the year? . 

For what other pur[)ose do you use exhaust steam?. 

Do you have an open or closed heater?. 

What is the cost of your boiler compound per year?. 

How often do you clean boilers?. 

How much oil per day do you feed to your cylinder?. 

2 ^”Do you now feed your oily returns into your boilers?. 

^^Have you an oil-extractor in your exhaust-pipe?. 

Do you collect all of the returns in a tank?. 

What is the vertical height of the bottom of the collection 
tank or point of collection of the returns above the suction 

■ of your feed-pump?. 

What is the horizontal distance between the point of collec¬ 
tion and the feed pump ?. 
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f^°*What is the diameter of suction on the feed-pump?. 

How much make-up water do you require?. 

If possible, give us a sketch illustrating the above on the 
back of this sheet. 

(Signed) 

CHEMICAL FILTERS 

Kindly fill in as many of the following spaces as possible in 
order to facilitate recommendations. 

1. Name of manufacturer. . 

2 . Address of manufacturer. . .. . 

3. Nature of solids. . 

4. Nature of liquids. I’er cent acidity. 

Per cent alkalinity.neutral. 

5. Quantities of material to be handled per day of. hrs.: 

gal.tons. 

6. Would the (piantity of material fed to the machine vary dur¬ 

ing the day?. . 

7. Percentage of solids to licpiids. . 

8. Does the amount vary ?. . 

9. Do you wish to wash the cake f. . . 

10. Amount of wash water allowed?. 

11. Can fractional washing be cnqiloyecD. 

12. Can excess wash water be used for mixing new batches. 

13. Filtering temperature. . . ■ C. 1 • 

14. How is your material being handled at [irc-sent?. 

What is your filtering medium?. 

Rate of flow. . . . Pressure, . . Ihiekness of cake. . 

Have you vacuum .H sn size of punq). 

15. Is your material colloidal.''. . . ... 

16. Can it be .settled or thickened.-'. 

17. What materials may be used in constructing apjiaratus. 

18. Will you forward a five-gallon sample for test m our labora¬ 

tory? . 


By 
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CENTRIFUGALS 

Questionnaire 

1. What is the ntaterial you i)ropose to haixlle?. 

2. Nature of material?. 

Specific gravity or weight ]>cr cubic foot of material—. 

Crystals?. . 

Fibres ?. . 

Sludges ?. 

Liquids?. 

3. W^eight per cubic foot of your material when dry. 

4. \V'hat degree of dryness is required in the centrifuged ma¬ 

terial ? . 

5. Do the crystals, fibres, sludges, etc,, have to be washed in 

the centrifugal?. 

6. What is the nature of extracted liquor''. 

Specific gravity?.What acid or alkali?. 

Acid?. 

Alkali?. 

7. Does liquor have to be saved?.Protected 

from contamination?. 

8. Quantities of mixture to be handled per day of.hours. 

9. Ratio of solids to liquids in mixture or ratio of materials to 

be separated. 

TO. .'\t what temiicrattire will material enter the centrifugal?. . .. 

11. If possible forward sample of material for our inspection and 

testing. 

12. State precautions to be taken when handling the material to 

prevent injury to persons and apparatus. 

Signature . 

DUST PROBLEMS 

Questions to be answered and information required. 

1. Nature of dust. 

2. (a) Is dust dry or moist?. 

(b) Approximate temperature . 

3. Name number of elevators, conveyors, bins and machines of 

all kinds where dust originates and fogs out into plant.... 
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4. Have you a dust collecting system in at present?. 

5. If you have a fan, name size, style and speed, also give 

dimensions of inlet and outlet of fan. 

6. Name or designate on a sketch, the most available spot to 

place fan and dust collectors. . 

7. Kind of power to drive fan. W hetlier electrical or mechan¬ 

ical. 

8. (a) Approximate weight per cubic foot of dust. 

(b) Approximate tonnage per hour. 

9. If fan is to be driven from line Shaft, kindly give speed of 

shaft and direction runs. ... ... 

10. Do you want our reprcsentati\e to call on you?. 

11. If possible, send blue print of building, where dust collecting 

system is to be installed. 

LABORATORY REPORT SHEET 

Filtering tests made for. . 

Address. . 

Samples received by. . . on.. .... 192.. 

Percentage of solids to licjuids. 

Nature of solids. . . 

Nature of liquids. 

Quantity of sludge to be treated ))er day of.hours. 

gallons.pounils. 

Date of test.i 9 -- ■ • IV. 

Filtering temperature.C.F. Vacuum.inches. 

Style of filter. vSize of filter. 

Filtering medium. 

Minutes of one cycle. 

Minutes of actual loading... .Amount of filtrate... .cc.gals. 

Minutes of washing.Amount of w'ash.cc.gsls. 

Minutes of drying. 
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Thickness of cake.Area of cake. 

Weight of cake... .g.lbs. Weight of dry cake. .. .g.lbs. 

Moisture content of cake. „ 

RATC OF FLOW PEI SQ. FT. 

Does cake crack ?.If so, when ?. 

Time Fillrnte 

Character of cake. 


How does the cake discharge?. 

Rate per sq. ft. per cycle of.hours. 

Filtrate.gals. Wash.gals. 

Wet cake.lbs. Dry take.lbs. 

'I'ype of apparatus recommended. 

Size of apparatus recommended. 

Comments: . 


SPECIAL APPARATUS. 

Bag Filters.—In sugar filtration bag filters .such as the Tay¬ 
lor and Buflovak are still used a great deal. (Danek and Phil- 
lippe are considered as leaf filters because of their rigid frame). 



Ft]?. IS9 Fig- i6o 

Bag Filters Bag Filters—Cylindrical Type 

The bag filters (Figures 159 and 160) are constructed in 
rectangular and cylindrical types and may be arranged to permit 
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removal and replacement of bags by means of removable heads. 
In the rectangular type the head consists of two parts which are 
changed alternately thus avoiding any interruption in the opera¬ 
tion of the filter. 

In the cylindrical type the entire head and bags arc removed 
from the filter body and replaced by a new head and set of bags, 
thus reducing interruptions to a minimum. 

Provision is also made to prevent a falling bag from closing 
entirely the discharge opening. 

Drain-Off Filters.—A special type of filler which is used both 
in laboratory W'ork and by some manufacturing iilants is the 
drain-off filter or as it is sometimes called the Nutehe Filter. 
It consists of a rectangular round-bottomed tank made of wood, 
lead, iron or other material which tank has perforations on all 
four sides and on the bottom. A cloth is laid over the tank and 
caught down on the edges and the material to be filtered is 
thrown in and allowed to drain through by gravity. The solids 
can be removed by simply taking off the filtering medium as a 
whole and the medium can be readily washed and cleaned. 

A filter of this kind is of use where materials drain rather 
freely, are not in abundance, and where time is not an important 
item. It obviously cannot be used where large capacities are 
desired, w'herc labor is scarce, or where f|uick filtering is 
necessary. 

Karl Kiefer Filters."—The filters manufactured by The Karl 
Kiefer Machine Company, called Karl Kiefer Filters, arc similar 
to those of the International Filters Company described on page 
76. The filters are made up to i,ofX) barrels per day capacity, 
althotigh the smaller types have capacities only up to ten barrels 
per day. They are used for fruit juices, syrups, tonics, per¬ 
fumes, toilet water, etc., and depend for a filtering medium upon 
a bed of cotton compressed into plates by the operator just 
prior to the use of the filter. 

The filters may be made up in a series of filtering plates 
(Figure 161) or may be u.sed as a single unit (F'igure 162). 
A small, packing apparatus is furnished with each filter so that 
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plates of the desired thickness may be built up. The thickness 
of the plate is from one-half an inch to one inch. The inlet of 
the filter connects to the faucet on the cover and the liquid tlows 
by gravity through the filtering medium and is discharged at 
the bottom. When the filter layer l)ecomes so clogged that the 
rate of flow almost ceases it must be replaced as it cannot be 
cleaned in the machine. In other styles of the Kiefer filters a 
paper sheet or cloth pad may be used as the filter medium. Some 
of these styles are similar to the pulp plate filters while others 
are tray filters (Figure 



Fip 

'ria> Filtii 

The construction materials ina) he bronze, eojiper, I>lock tin, 
etc., as the occasion demamls and the paper or cloth inediuin is 
suitable for any material which will he handled by this apparatus. 

The apparatus is very simple in construction and reciuires no 
power for operation. It can be unpacked, cleaned and re-j>acked 
in a short space of time and the pul]) plates give clarity of 
filtrate and more rapid filtration than sheets of prepared media. 
There is of course the trouble of making up the pulp plates and 
the labor of replacements if the material to be filtered is very 
dirty while the use of gravity necessarily means limited rate 
of flow. 

Zeit Filters.—Recently a good many pharmaceutical manufac¬ 
turing plants have installed Zeit Filters for clarifying purposes. 
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These filters aix practically the same as the Phillipe filter described 
in Chapter II. 'fhey are however only for clarifying, as the 
filtering medium is a screen of about one hundred-mesh it being 
necessary to add ground asbestos to obtain a clear filtrate. The 
operation is by gravity and the asbestos which is mixed with the 
slurry readily forms a compact free filtering mat on the filter 
screen. The ca[)acities given by such a filter are large for this 
class of work and complete batches can be run. It is not as 
efficient however as many other leaf filters and the cost of 
specially ground asbestos is very high. 

Kadio Filter.—As radio eommunication is very ]Mipular at 
the present time and of universal interest it might be well to 
mention in conclusion the electrical filter invented by Dr. G. A. 
Cam]d)ell which makes it possible to separate the various frequen¬ 
cies at which the individual telephone and telegraph messages 
are carried. Telephone and telegraph messages are carried simul¬ 
taneously from a single wireless transmitting set and antenna 
and they are received by a single radio set without interference 
or distortion. 'Phe messages are detected by a single vacuum tube 
circuit, after which, they are passed through the filter which 
separates the frequencies of the telegraph mes.sagc from those 
of the telephone messages. The filter differs materially from the 
ordinary tuned circuit familiar to radio engineers, as the filter 
separates not single frequencies, but bands of frequencies of any 
predetermined width. The filter makes it possible to separate 
bands of frequencies comprising the telephone message from the 
band comprising the telegraph message and in addition it can 
separate one telephone message from another. 



CllArTER X 

PLATE AND FRAME PRESSES 

Filter presses are used in tlie tilterin^ of a greater \ariely of 
materials than any other class of filters. They possess the one 
great advantage of force to compel tlie separation of solids from 
liquids, which separation in many cases autld not otherwise be 
accomplished economically. Although semi-colloids, floccnlents 
and siniiliar materials often sinipl) heconie iinhedded in the nie.sh 
of the filtering medium, and continued increasing pressure only 
serves to make the medium more impervious by packing the solids 
more tightly together, there are numerous propositions where this 
does not occur despite the fact that \acuum or low pressures 
gives almost no rate of flow. 

The filter press may lie described as a frame in which a nuiuher 
of loose plates of filter surface may be clamped together to 
form a series of hollow chambers capable of widistanding in¬ 
ternal pressure, the filter surface being ribbed or grooved and 
covered with cloths, fl'his arrangement of course is capable of 
modification to meet varying conditions called for by different 
grades of material, both as regards thickness of cake, suitable 
pressure, varying filter media and the arrangements for washing 
or steaming the cake when formed. The rims of the plates are 
raised so that when two plates are brought together a hollow 
chamber is formed between them, while the cloths are laid over 
each side of the plate. 

The regular iron plate press consists of a frame made up of 
two end supports, rigidly held together by two horizontal steel 
bars. Upon these horizontal bars are placed a number of recessed 
plates or flush plates and frames, clamped together, thereby form¬ 
ing the hollow chambers. The faces of these plates are grooved, 
pyramided, or ribbed, as the case may be, except at the edges 
which are machined to form a joint surface. The whole plate 
is covered with cloth, forming a filtering surface where the plate 
is grooved, pryamided, or ribbed and acting as a gasket on the 
machined surface. A screw fitted with a closing device for 
pressing the plates or plates and frames together is situated on 
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one end of the frame and operated against a movable head. 
On the other end of the frame is a fixed head. The plates and 
frames are pushed along horizontal bars by hand when putting 
on or taking off the clotlis or when discharging the cake or clos¬ 
ing the pre.ss. 

Two forms of plate presses are in general use; recessed plate, 
and flush plate and frame presses, or as they are sometimes known, 
chamber presses, and frame presses. Either of the types may 
be made in circular, triangular or sciuarc form. 

Of the two ty])es of plate presses the recessed ])ress is the 
simpler in construction and it therefore will be taken up first. 
The cake is formed in the hollow chamber between two recessed 
plates, the thicker eilge of the plate forming the joint surface. 
The feed passage is taken through the body of the plate, while the 
filter cloths are laid over each side of the plate, forming a 
pressure-tight joint at the rims when clamped up and having 
holes for the feed passage. The cloths are either sewed or clipped 
to make a joint at the corresponding hole in the plate. The round 
and the s([uare ty])e of recessed plate presses are shown in 
Figure 164 and 163, respectively. 
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Figure 164 shows the circular, center feed, open delivery non¬ 
washing type of recessed plate filter press. ’I'he plates are shown 
at “A,” moveable head “B,” fixed head “C,” plain iron outlet 
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bibbcocks "D,” filtrate trough “E,” feed "F,” and locking mech¬ 
anism ’‘G.” 

The operation of this filter is similar to that of the square press 
and therefore need not be taken up here, h'igure 165 illustrates 
the square press which with the exception of the square plates 
"A” and the flap cocks “B” is the same as the round jiress con¬ 
struction. 



I'lK llis 
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The presses may be of the center feed or corner feed tyjie. the 
former Iteing the most common. Figures ifit) and 16^ show 
round and square plates with center feed and outlet cock-.. 1 he 



surface of the plates in both cases is the pyramid design which 
gives a maximum area of filtering surface for the cloth 'I'he 
recessed plate shown in Figure if)8, has a corner feed and ladi- 
ating ribbed surface. The outlet cock has a curved nipple so that 
the filtrate may be switched from one trough to another as re¬ 
quired. 
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In operation a plate filter press is fitted with cloths, closed 
up and locked. 'I'he feed pump is started and the slurry passes 
through the feed openings in the various plates. The solids are 
left in the chambers where they build up in a solid layer or cake, 
while the filtrate passes through the cloths and out through the 
filtrate cocks. At first the pressure is low as there is little re¬ 
sistance offered by fhe cloths, but as the cake builds up the 
pressure increases, due to the necessity of forcing the liquid 
through the cake. When filtration is finished, usually, as deter¬ 
mined by the high pressure shown on the gauge and the low rate 
of flow at the outlet cocks, the pump is stopped, the press un¬ 
locked, opened, and the cake removed from each chamber. This 
removing of the cake is done by hand and the cake itself is 
dumped onto a tray or some conveyor if it is to be saved, other¬ 
wise it is generally washed to the drain. When the cake has been 
all scraped out and the joint surfaces are clean the cloths, if 
they do not need washing, are replaced and the'press closed up 
for another run. 

If a recessed plate press is used for washing, a channel is 
formed in the lug at one side of the press and water admitted 
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behind the cloths, d'he wash water passes through the cloths, 
then the cake and discharges from every alternate cock, the re¬ 
maining cocks being closed. The recessed plate press is seldom 
thus used as a washing press as other types are more efficient. 
Its general use therefore is where washing is not required and 
where the slurry to be handled is so thick as to clog low pres¬ 
sure filters. It has only half as many joint surfaces to keep 
tight as the plate and frame type, weighs less, and is cheaper 
to install. It has the disadvantage as compared with the plate 
and frame press, however, in that there is a much higher consuni])- 
tion of cloths because of the stretching due to the recess on the 
plates. Cakes should not built o\ er one and one-quarter inches 
thick on recessed plates alone. 

Plate and frame presses may be divided into classes according 
to the method of feeding. In the internal feed press, eyes are 
cast in the jdates and frames inside of the joint surfaces. When 
the plates and frames arc pressed together these eyes form a con¬ 
tinuous channel. This channel forms a passage for the mate¬ 
rial to be filtered, and connects to the interior of the frames by 
cored inlet ]>orts. 'I'he external feed press has external lugs which 
form the channels for feeding and washing. 'I'hese lugs are 
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made tight by means of rubber collars. A type of square, corner 
feed, two-eyed, open delivery, washing, flush plate and frame 
filter press is shown in Figure 169. In this type an eye or hole 
in one corner of ihe plates and frames forms a channel for the 
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introduction of slurry to be filtered, the other hole is for wash 
water. In Figures 170 and 171, may be seen a three-eyed and 
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four-eyed press. The plates and frames arc shown standing hy 
the filter and the eyes can be plainly seen. 

One of the types of flush plate and frame presses which has 
been adopted by many users is the square, outside feed, open 
delivery, washing filter shown in Kigures 172 and 173. In 
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Figure 174 is shown a ribbed plate which is often used in 
this type of press. The side feed plate and frame press is one 
of the most improved plate and frame press on the market. The 
sludge is fed into the chambers through a channel at the side 



of the press formed by holes in the plates and frames. This 
channel is made tight by rubber collars inserted in the holes of 
each plate and frame. The Aesrgw mahes, h emnetessary to cut 
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holes in the cloths and the clothing of the filter press is a simple 
operation. It is only necessary to cut the cloths to the proper 
lengths and fold them over each plate. In washing, the liquid 
is pumped through a channel in the side of the pre.ss opposite 
the feed channel, and similarily provided with rubber collars. 

For filtering solutions that have to be handled at high or 
low temperatures plate and frame presses are made of plates 
having hollow centers. A channel formed by eyes running the 
entire length of the press connects in multiple all hollow in¬ 
teriors. Steam or brine solution may be circulated to get the 
desired temperature. 

Figure 175 illustrates the triangular plate and frame press with 
the discharge cocks at the top. This type is one of the few filter 
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presses used on ore slimes in this country. It is employed in con¬ 
junction with aluminum dust for the jirecipitation of silver and 
powdered charcoal for the precipitation of gold. The presses are 
triangular in section and the feed pipes are so arranged that the 
solution and precipitant enter from the bottom or apex of each 
container. In this way the solids gradually accumulating in the 
frames are kept constantly agitated. These filter presses provide 
a uniform filtering layer of fine grained precipitant through which 
every particle of solution must pass, insure the necessary con- 
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tact between each metal bearing' molecule and the precipitant and 
also completely separate the |irccipitated metal and the tmeon- 
sumed precipitate from the barren solution. 

Figure 176 shows a frame with the slurry inlet at the lop 
connecting with a distributing pipe to the apex. Figure 177 



shows the plate with the filtrate outlet on top, and a discharge 
outlet on the hottoni for flushing out the chamber. 

Where sparkling clear filtrate or where a second filtration is 
required the Perrin Wood Pulp Filter, made in France, is very 
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often used. Tliis filter is not designed to h:md!e large amounts 
of cake but for the uses above mentioned it lias found success 
in Europe, the Far East and in the Lhiitcd States. 

'I'hc filter is made of cast iron and steel or any metal that 
may be required, according to the solution to be filtered. An 
illustration of one of these filters in a sugar refinery is shown in 
Figure 178 and a cross section is .shown in Figure 179, 

By referring to Figure 179, the parts of the press and its 
ojieration may be seen. It is composed of iron frames “Pi,” 
“Pj,,” etc., which arc circular in shape. Upon these frames 
is placed a perforated metal screen “d” and upon the screen the 
paper pulp “e” leaving spaces “c” between the frames. The 
entrance for sludge is shown in the center of the press at “a,” 
and “b” is a metal ritig inserted lietween the frames for double 
filtration. There are openings in the frames for passing juice 
or liquid from one frame to the other for such filtration. The 
filtrate outlets from each frame are shown at “R,,” “R2,” etc. The 
inlet valve is shown at “V”’ and the wa.sh inlet valve is shown 
at “vi” A trough for collecting the filtrate is shown at “N.” 
The ring “y” at the top of the pres.s is used to facilitate the re¬ 
moval of the cover by a chain block, as shown in Figure 178. 
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A cycle of operation of this filter is as follows: The paper pulp 
is disintegratc<l and placed upon the ])erforalcd bottoms of the 
frames and tamped down evenly and lightly o\er each frame. 
']'he frames are placed in the iiress one by one and the cover 



put on. The pump is started, valve “V” is opened and the sludge 
enters through the central inlet “a” and into the frames. The 
clear liquor passes through the filter bed of i>aper pulp into the 
space “c” below the screen and out of the filter cocks “R„” 
“Rj,” etc. In case a double filtration is de.sired a frame with a 
hole in it at "t” and a ring “b” between the frames is required. 
The ring “b” prohibits the sludge from passing into the corre¬ 
sponding inlet to the frames and the filtrate passes through two 
beds and out of outlet cock “R,,” as “R;,” is closed. 
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Washing is accomplished hy admitting wash water through 
valve “v,” after valve “V” is closed. The wash water follows 
the .same course as the sludge and filtrate. When the paper 
pulp becomes too dirty for economical filtration, the filter is 
taken apart, the paper pulp taken out, washed in a special wash¬ 
ing machine and returned to the filter. 

This filter has the advantage of using the filtering medium 
over and over again so that it eliminates the ex])ense of filter 
cloths, as paper pulp is coated directly on the jrerforated screen. 
The filter is very cheap to operate and maintenance is low. 

The disadvantages are that they arc slow' filtering compared 
with some other types and they must he taken apart to clean. A 
special w'ashing machine must be employed for washing the 
pulp clean and the pulp must be leveled and tamped on the 
frames by hand. 

Filtration and clarification of acid solutions or materials in¬ 
fluenced by contact with iron or other metals is freiiuently re¬ 
quired. In .such cases plate and frame presses made of wood 
are practically the only kind which can be used satisfactorily. 
These presses are so constructed that the solution being filtered 
does not come in contact with anything but w'ood or acid resisting 
material. The plates and frames are usually of selected yellow 
pine, but may be constructed of cypress, maple, oak, etc., or such 
wood as may lie required for special work. All channels through 
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the head are lined w'ith brass, bronze, lead, aluminum, fibre, hard 
rubber, etc., depending upon the material to be filtered. The 
head and follower are protected by specially constructed liner 
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plates. The press frame i.s .similar to the standard cast iron 
press frame as made by the different manufactnrers. A view 
of a typical wooden plate and frame press is shown in Figure i8o. 
'I'he construction of wooden plates and frames with a movable field 
and rigid outer frame on the plate is shown in Figure i8i. This 

n 

Fig. j8i 

Wooden Plate aiul I'ldino 

moving field tends to [irevcnt cracking of the wood as contract¬ 
ing and expanding with variations of moisture i.s equalized. 
These plates and frames, form presses that need no outlet cocks, 
the filtrate passing through a closed channel and out of the head 
of the press thereby giving a clo.scd delivery. 

'I'he operation of a recessed pltite press and that of a plate 
and frame press i.s divided into five steps briefly mentioned on 
Page 210. They may be classed as follows (a) clothing or putt¬ 
ing the cloths on the plates, (b) closing or squeezing the plates 
together, (c) filling or pumping the material into the press, (d) 
washing, (e) opening or emptying the contents of the press and 
scraping the cloths. The first step or clothing of the press is 
done by throwing a sheet of cloth over each plate. If the press 
is inside feed, holes are cut in the cloths so that they register 
with the holes in the plates. If the feed is outside, no holes are 
needed.. Clips or lugs are used to fasten the cloths around the 
holes unless sewing is resorted to. In step (b) all the plates and 
frames are placed together in the press, care being taken to see 
that the cloths lie smooth in the joints. The slide-head is then 
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brought up against the plates and pressure applied according to 
the type of closing device used. In (c) the filtrate cocks, if open 
delivery press is used, are opened, and the material to be filtered 
is pumped into the feed inlet. The filtrate will issue from the fil¬ 
trate cocks, or if a closed delivery press is being used, it will issue 
from the outlet in the fixed head. When the filtrate nearly ceases 
to flow, or at the expiration of any other predetermined length of 
time, the press cake is ready to wash or to be dumpeil if washing 
is not required. If the filter is a washing press wash water or 
whatever solution is used for washing is pumped into the press, 
step (d). Washing may be done in two ways, as may be seen by 
referring to Figures 182, 183 and 184, which are cross sections. 
The recessed plate, as shown in Figure 182, and the flush plate 
and frame. Figures 183 and 184. In Figures 182 and 183, the 
wash water is pumped in through the feed channel and washing 
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Fig. 18.2 -Ciostt —RcfossEii JMaU' Prtss 

Figs. 183 and i84.--Cro&!> Sectionv Flush Plato and Frame Press 

must be done before the cakes grow together on the cloths. This 
is not very etiective as the operator cannot always tell when to stop 
filling as the cakes vary in building up during each run and in 
different parts of the press. In Figure 184 there are two channels, 
usually in opposite upper corners. One is the feed chatinel and 
the other the washing channel. This latter channel runs the full 
length of the press and drops into every other plate. In wash¬ 
ing the connection to the feed channel is shut off as are also 
the cocks, if open delivery is being used, on those plates into 
which the wash water channel enters. When the wash water is 
turned on it fills the space behind the cloths in every other plate 

and in order to get out must pass through the cake up against 
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the opposite plate and out through the open cock. In the case 
of closed delivery presses where no cocks are used there are two 
ch.-innels, each of which drops into an alternate plate. When 
fdtering, these two channels are connected parallel outside of the 
press, hut when washing, one channel is cut off, the other draining 
the water from every other plate. It often happens that there is 
not enough material to fdl uj) a press and a dummy plate. Figure 
185,^8 used. 'I'his dummy may he inserted at any point in the 
press and the desired numher of chaml)ers eliminated. 
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Different closing devices may he used on filters of this type 
and different degrees of closing pressure thus obtained. Hy¬ 
draulic pressure is sometimes used particularly in large pres.ses. 



Vig. 186 
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Figure 186. Floor pans arc used under presses to catch dripjiings 
etc., and these pans are often provided with outlet holes for con¬ 
nection to piping. 
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X'arious kinds of cocks arc used as filtrate outlets and troughs 
or gutters to carry off the filtrate. The switch cock as shown, 
Figure 187, is to cause cloudy liquor to flow hack for refil¬ 
tering and at the same time jimvide for clean liquor when it 
appears. 



The claims made for filter presses are: (a) greatest amount 
of filter area per unit of floor space, (h) lowest cost per .square 
foot of filter area, (c) low cost of repairs, (d) docs not reqtlire 
skilled labor, (e) produces a solid dry cake which is easily 
handled, (f) high pressures can be employed. 

Some of the disadvantages are that a great deal of filter 
cloth is consumed since the cloths act as gaskets between the 
plates and frames and the tighter the press is closed the harder 
it is on the cloths. A little roughness or worn cloth on the edges 
cause leaks. A good deal of labor is required when compared 
to newer types of filters and the cloths cannot be automatically 
cleaned but'must be scraped by hand. 7 \s the cake is built up by 
increa.sing pressure it is not uniform in den.sity and therefore is 
difficult to wash efficiently. Finally in discharging the cake by 
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opening the press there is usually some slurry or wet cake which 
falls out and not only is a waste of material but makes it very 
difficult to keep the place around the press clean. 

Since there is such a similarity between the presses of different 
makes no attempt has been made to point out the distinguishing 
features of each make. Practically all manufacturers make round 
and square presses, center or side feed, one-, two- or three-eyed, 
recessed and plate and frame, wood or iron, and hand or hy¬ 
draulically closed presses. 'I'he construction of the plates them¬ 
selves differ somewhat as in grooved or ribbed surface, which 
ma)- be broken lines or continuous, etc. Among the prominent fil¬ 
ter press manufacturers are the Allbright-Nell Company, Cat- 
bondale Machinery Company, Ernest H. Du Vivier, Indepen¬ 
dent Filter Press Company, John Johnson Company, Love 
Brothers, Merrill Filter Com])any, T. Shriver and Company, D. R. 
Sperry and Company, luiitcd Filters Corporation and Win. R. 
Perrin and Co. 



CHAPTER XI 

LEAF FILTERS 


As was mentioned in Chapter II leaf filters with the po^slbic 
exception of the Danek and the Philippe were eoncei\ed to 
handle slurries which required the greatest care and economy in 
removing the mother liquor from the cake, where it was held as 
the moisture content. The .special idea in design was that a 
cake should be ])roduced which was uniform in thickness and 
porosity and that the actual cost of operation be reduced to a 
minimum. In order to do this the cakes built up were not 
allowed to touch, as this would make washing uneven and dis¬ 
charge difficult, especially as the i)ressure through the interior 
of’ the leaves was intended to cleanse the filter medium auto¬ 
matically as well as discharge the filter cake, and thus keep down 
operation costs. 'I'he filters produced are operated under pres¬ 
sure or vacuum or both, according to the make. They cut down 
labor and operating expense in many plants and in numerous in 
stallations justified their claims by making feasible extractions 
which had hitherto been impossible. The filters of the leaf type 
in most general use to-day are the P.uflovak, Hurt, Danek, 
Philippe, Hendryx, Kelly, Sweetland, Vallez and the Zenith 
(Moore). 

Buflovak Vertical filter.—The Buflovak Ve.tical Filter shown 
in Figures l88 and 189 employes as a filtering me^Iium, hone 
black or other materials and it is used mainly for sugar filtra¬ 
tion. The filtering medium is inserted between two concentric 
screens contained in the filter. The inner screen and the top on 
the filtering material arc covered with filter cloth. The filtration 
takes place through the outer screen through the filtering medium 
into the inner screen and out. Provision is made against float¬ 
ing of the material and the formation of short circuiting channels. 
When the filtration is completed, the filter is drained, and the 
impurities are removed by blowing with steam through the filter¬ 
ing mediums in the opposite direction, this cycle being repeated 
until necessary to renew the filtering materials. 
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The machine will give good results as it does not need to be 
opened for discharge but is not especially valuable if the medium 
clogs ipiickly or has to be renev\ed frequently. 



Burt Filters-—The two types of Burt I'ilters, the Burt Rapid 
Cyanide Filter and the Burt Revolving Filter are made by Chal¬ 
mers and Williams. These machines arc primarily .slimes fdters 
and as such were designed, developed, and are largely employed 
for goljl and silver ores treated hy the cyanide process. 

The Burt Rapid Cyanide Filter is esiiecially adapted for hand¬ 
ling slow settling slimes which usually contain a coiisiderahlc per¬ 
centage of amorphous matter. It operates under a pressure of 
from 25 to 40 pounds, depending upon local conditions and the 
character of the slimes to be handled, and has a capacity like¬ 
wise dependent upon the character of the slimes, local conditions, 
method of operation, the operator, etc. The filter consists of 
a steel plate cylinder at an angle of about 45° to the horizontal. 
I'he filter plates or mats are suspended inside from the top of 
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the shell so that the filter is practically self-contained, hifrures 
190 and 191, re.spectively, show an end ele\ation and a '•ide 
elevation of the machine, wdth part of the shell broken away so 



as to illustrate the filter mats inside. 'I'he door “()” is held in 
position, when there is pressure inside the cylinder, by means of 
the toggles “Q,” which are moved by the hydraulic cylinder “A.” 
The cross-head “R,” against which one of the toggles bears, is 
held in position by four bolts “S.” The leader ])ipe “N”,has 
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three quick opening gate valves, “L,” “M” and “K,” for con¬ 
nection to the slime supply, the excess slimes discharge and the 
wash water respectively. Each filter mat is made up of a bent 
pipe which forms the frame, a piece of cocoa-matting which 
fills the space inclosed l)y the pipe and two thicknesses of canvas 



one on each side. These pieces of canvas overlap the pipe, and 
are sewed as well as securely stitched through and through the 
cocoa-matting. The pipe is perforated with small holes around 
its inner side and is carried by a special tee which permits it to 






swing slightly from a vertical position. There is a cock “G” 
in the connection with the solution discharge "B,” also a tee 

that is fitted with a cock “C.” By means of the cock “G,” a 

filter mat may be cut out wdthout interfering with the operation of 
the balance of the mats. There is a connection for compressed 
air “E” to the di.scharge pipe “ 15 ,” and another connection for 
compressed air “E” to the inside of the shell. 

In operation the .slime is forced in under pressure until a 
cake “H” of the desired thickness is formed on the mats. Then 
the slime valve is closed and the air valve “E” and the discharge 
valve “M” are opened. Air is admitted to tlie slicll and forces 
out all of the excess .slime at the same time holding the cake in 
place. The valve "M” must he so regulated as to maintain a 

pressure of from 5 to 10 pounds. The excess slimes arc re- 

tufiied to the supply tank. The discharge valve is then closed, 
wash solution or water admitted and the air valve closed. When 
the cakes have been washed a sufficient length of time the 
excess licpior is removed in the same manner as the excess slime. 
The time required for washing must he determined for each 
particular case by trial. After tlie excess wash liquor has been 
removed, air i)rcssure may be rai.sed and the cakes air dried. 
The air valve and the solution valve “D” arc then closed, 
the door “O” opened, by means of tlic hydraulic cylinder, air 
at a low pressure admitted to the pipe “B,” and through its 
connections to the filter mat pipes, thus causing the cakes to drop 
off and slide out of tile shell. In dislodging the cake air is more 
effective if given in puffs than in a continued flow. The condi¬ 
tion of the filter mats can be told by closing the cocks in the 
branch pipe connecting to the solution pipe and opening the 
cock “C” on top of the tee. The cylinder which controls the 
door can be operated by compressed air or hydraulic power. 

The filter may be placed in nearly a horizontal |)osition, having 
one end about 6 inches lower than the other, if solutions are 
to be handled. There is a pipe connection at the lower end for 
pumping in the solution and another for a blow-out pipe. The 
filtered solution runs from the filter mat connections into a laun¬ 
der which conducts it to the precipitation room. To clean off 
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the mats an air no/.zle is held for a second or two to each con¬ 
nection to the filler mats, cansinK the slime to fall into the bottom 
of the shell. To assist in cleanin}( the cloths holes are arranged 
along opposite sides of the shell, closed with plugs. Through 
these openings a small stream of water, under high jlressure can 
be directed against the cloths. 

The Ka|)id Cyanide Filters are built in large sizes 20 or more 
feet long and 4'/j or more feet in diameter so that they are 
expensive to install. Their process is intermittent and requires 
labor, while dilhcidly is often encountered in obtaining a clean 
discharge, The use of cocoa-matting, while it gives a very 
porous gathering-si)ace for the solutions and also sufficient sup- 
|)ort to the canvas, is costly and clogs, so much so that it has 
been abandoned in the lUitters an<l other types which used it. 
The filter has only a limited use and as good agitation is im¬ 
possible an ttneven cake is likely to be formed which can not 
be washed efficiently, ft is claimed for this machine that it has 
a lower initial cost per sipiare foot of filler area than other 
accessible filters of the cylindrical shell, movable unit and leaf 
type while the operating cost is no more. It occupies less sjxace 
and gives a drier cake than the suction leaf filters and does not 
cost much more for operation. 

The Hurt Revolving^ Filter is not a continuous rotary filter but 
a leaf filter in which the leaves are sha])ed to the container and 
revolve with it. The machine is designed for handling granular 
slimes, a mixture of fine sand and slime or similar material, 
which will settle quickly and form a cake readily. The filter 
operates under a pressure of from 35 to 40 pounds. The feed 
end is supported on a trunnion bearing and the discharge end is 
supported a short distance from the end on a roller bearing. 

The shell is made in three sections, the maximum length of a 
section being 20 feet. The slimes and wa,shing liquid are charged 
through the hollow feed end trunnion and the cake is discharged 
at the opposite end. The discharge end is closed by a cast iron 
door operated by means of a hydraulic cylinder and system of 
levers. The filter mats are fastened to the inner surface of the 
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shell by means of specially shaped angles and bolts. During 
formation of the cake the filtered solution is discharged, as 
shown in Figure l<j2, on to a floor from which it is conveyed to 
receiving sump. 



Fig. 192 
Burt Filter 


The cone-shaped casting to which one end of the toggle arms 
are fastened is held in position relatively to the end of the 
filter shell by means of heavy rods or bolts. On these rods are 
springs which aid in closing the discharge door. The door is 
positive in its action and opened and closed by means of a piston, 
operated in a cylinder, as shown on Figure T93, by hydraulic 
pressure. At six intermediate points on the door, situated be¬ 
tween the rods on which it slides, are fastened one end of the 
toggle joint, the other end being fa.stened to the cone-shaped cross¬ 
head One end of each toggle extends an arm at right angles 
to its length to the center piston rod. 

On the piston rod is located a large iron collar. When the 
springs push the door shut, the ends of the six levers converge 
towards the piston rod, their ends being in the path of travel of 
the collar, and as the piston rod is allowed to slide through the 
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door a few inches after it is shut, the collar comes in contact 
with the ends of the levers, fnishing them forward, thus straight¬ 
ening out the toggles and exerting a tremendous pressure at 
six different points on the door. This is a simple, powerful device 



Fie. 193 

Hurt Locking Mechanism 


and is very easily adjusted by moving the collar on the piston 
rod either forward or backward on the threaded part of same. 
The joint between the door and the flange on the cylinder is 
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made by means of a square rublrcr gasket Fijjure 193 shows the 
door open. 

The filter cloths are made about 28 inches wide by 10 feet 
long, there being five cloths in the circle. These cloths are inter¬ 
changeable and are held in place hy angle irons which arc slipjted 
over studs fastened in the shell at the point where two cloths meet, 
thus extending over half of one cloth on one side and over half 
of the cloth next to it on the other side. Each cloth has its in¬ 
dividual outlet at the center for the filtered solution. 

The filter is revolved continuously at about fifteen revolutions 
per minute. The discharge door being closed, the slime feed 
valve is opened until a pro[)er charge has been admitted to the 
filter; the slime valve is now closed and the air valve opened and 
pre.s^ure at 25 to 45 pounds maintained until all of the solids are 
formed into cake, which is signified by the filter blowing air. The 
air valve is now shut and if the wash solution is under sufficient 
head to overcome the pressure in the filter it is allowed to enter 
at once; but if there is very little head, the cscajie valve of the 
filter is opened and the pressure dropi)ed enough so that the 
wash solution will enter. The required amount of wash solution 
is run in, then the valve is closed and more air admitted to force 
the wash through the cake. When the filter starts blowing, wash 
water is adntitted in the same manner as the wash solution and 
when finished the pressure is dropjied to zero and the door 
opened. 

It is only necessary to add enough water to make the canvtis 
slippery so that when the falling cake forms into a round loaf, 
the cylinder will be sliding under it and this action causes the 
cake to move towards the discharge door. The water is added 
in a small amount at one time just as the cake falls. 

The filter has the primary advantage that a uniform cake is 
built up, by the revolving of the cylinder, and therefore a very 
excellent washing with a small amount of water can be obtained. 
The filter opens wide enough for admission of a man for in¬ 
spection and the leaves can be readily removed. A small amount 
of water is needed for discharge; power consumption is low as 
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everything that goes into the filter conies out through the filter 
leaves anil I he shell except the solid slime cake. 

The fact that a dry cake cannot be di.scharged makes it possible 
only to use the filter where this is of no consequence. The ma¬ 
chines arc expensive and take up a good deal of room, an 
ordinary .size is one 42 inches in diameter by 40 feet long. They 
arc intermittent and so the co^t of operation is high. 

Danek Filter.—'I'he Danck Filter was designed to clarify sugar 
juices after carbonization and it is within this field almost entirely 
that the filter is u.sed. It found much more favor in Kurope than 
in this country, despite the competition with the Philijipe filter. 
The Danek is .sometimes considereil to be the first re.al leaf filter 
consisting as the leaves do of a rigid frame behind the medium in¬ 
stead of simple bags as in the 'I'aylor filter, d'he leaves are hung 
in a clo.scd container discharging at the top into a common gutter 
on the outside, so that pressure can be used to force the juices 
through the filtering medium. They have the advantage over the 
Taylor filter bags in that they are more easy to clean, but the 
disadvantage in that they are more difficult to disconnect and 
more expensive to install. Inasmuch as the Danek is very little 
used in this country and reliable information concerning it is 
hard to obtain, this type will not be taken iq) in any further de¬ 
tail. 

Philippe Filter.—Like the Danek Filter the Philippe, which is 
manufactured by the Societe Philippe, was brought forth to 
clarify sugar juices and the leaves consist of a rigid frame be¬ 
hind the filtering medium. It is operated by gravity and is 
cheap to install and maintain although the washing of the cloths 
is a great handicap and labor consuming feature. There are 
still many Philippe Filters in sugar refineries both here and 
abroad and a few of these filters in other industrial plants. 

In Figure 194 "A” represents a metal vat surrounded by a 
fixed grating “B” made of cast iron and permanently fixed to the 
vat. Through the grate openings the filter frame “E,” covered 
with a cloth bag “D,” is inserted and extends into the solution 
to be filtered. The frame “E” is of steeel or other metal wire 
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mesh as required, with a jiipe around the edge to form the frame, 
This frame is inserted in a bag the open edges of whieli are 
held tightly together against the bars “P)’’ by the hollow eaps “G,” 
and screwed down by tightening the bolt "11," covering two of 
the caps at a time. These hollow caps also serve as an outlet 
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I*hilippc Filter {Section) 


for the filtrate which then passes out through a nipple “I” to 
trough “K.” The sludge to be filtered enters through the pipe and 
valve “L” while the pipe and valve on the bottom at "M” serve 
to empty the tank of mud which accumulates there. 

In operation all valves are closed with the exception of the 
inlet. The filtrate drains out by gravity and no attention is 
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required until the rate of flow almost ceases, when the inlet 
valve is closed, the filter drained of excess sludge, and wash 
water admitted. After the effluent shows that the washing is 
complete the filter is again drained and then opened. The leaves 
or the cloths alone are taken out and w'ashed. New cloths may 
be put on at once so that o[>eration can continue without having 
to wait for the first cloths to be cleaned. 

The filter (Figure 195), as before stated, is principally used 
in sugar refineries or where a gravity filter is required for clarifi- 



Fig. 195 
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cation or for separating out light fluffy solids. It has the advan¬ 
tage of a large filtering surface enclosed in a small space, smaller 
than the Taylor, with each bag individually controlled, and pro¬ 
vision for the shrinkage of the bags over the frames but the 
slow process of filtration by gravity makes large areas neces.sary 
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and the cleaning of the cloths and the removing them from the 
frames consumes a good deal of labor. 

Hendrix Combination Agitator and Filter. — The Hendrix Cy¬ 
anide Machinery Company make.s an agitator for the rapid extrac¬ 
tion of metals from sands and slimes by means of agitation and 
aeration in solutions, as described in Chapter XVI, and to-this 
agitator is often added a leaf filter. 

The Hendrix Combination Agitator and Filter is designed to 
cheaply dissolve the gold and .silver and separate the value-bearing 
solution from the tailings, in one operation. 

The apparatus, as illustrated in Figure iiys (a), differs from 
the plain agitator only in having filter cells. 'I'he filter cells are 
located vertically beneath the distributing and aerating apron and 
com^st of a wooden frame with iron tees and elbows. .A ])iece 
of cocoa matting on wood strips is placed in the inside of the 
frame. The entire frame is enveloped in cam as—and the canvas 
and cocoa mattin.g arc (piilted together at intervals. 

In ojicralion the filtered solution flows by gravity from a tee 
at a lower corner of the frame, while a tec at an U[)per corner 
serves the purjiose of introducing air or wash solution to clean 
the cell, lly the use of rapid agitation and heat, the slime is 
coagulated so that it settles rajiidly. N'acuum or pressure is not 
used on the filter cells, the solution filtering olT hy gravity alone. 

• Vs high as a ton of clear solution per minute has been obtained 
from an cighteen-foot*machine, the apparatus containing approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 square feet of filtering surface. The time necessary 
to complete the filtration and washing of a charge ranges from 
two to four hour,s, depending upon the character of the ore. 

These machines are made in sizes to handle from 200 pounds 
to 100 tons to the charge. 

The gravity filter cells will not successfully handle all and 
every known material but will filter most materials that vacuum 
and pressure filters can handlle. They have the advantage of 
excellent agitation and consequently a uniform cake is built up. 
Gravity, how'ever, gives a low rate of flow , washing is cumbersome 
as it means the emptying of the tank of sludge and refilling with 
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water, and the filter medium do^s easily and is rather expensive 
to replace, 

Kelly Filter .—'1 'he Kelly Filter is manufactured hy the United 
Filters Corporation. This machine, which uses pressure for 
filtering and requires drawing out of the leaves from the shell 
for discharge, enables very large cai)acitles to he handled in a 
relatively .small machine. Like many other leaf filters it was 
first developed in the mining field as a modification of the Moore 
type and has since been ajiplied to other industries. 

The principle parts of the Kelly h'ilter are shown in Figure 196 
and consist of the supporting frame "A,” the pressure tank or 
press shell “ 15 .” the filter carriage “C,” the filter leaves “D,” and 
the quick locking head mechanism “F.” 'I'he pressure tank or 
shell is made of steel, with the front end open, w'ith a heavy 
cast iron ring riveted around the edge, and the rear head dished. 
“U’’ Ijolls pass through lugs in the periphery of the ring engaging 
the radial arms of the head locker. On the underside of the 
ring on the center line is a boss, faced and Hanged for a pipe 
inlet. The ring also has an annular groove in which a ga,sket 
is placed. In this groove fits the angular tongue on the inside of 
the cast iron head of the press. The filter carriage, which 
holds the leaves, consists of supporting plates at each end 
fastened together with channels, 'Fhc cast iron head of the 
filter press forms the frotit end of the carriage. This head is 
mounted on wheels which run on outer tracks on top of the “I” 
beams. The rear end of the carriage is mounted on wheels 
which travel on rails sup()orted on brackets inside of the press 
shell. 'I'he carriage passes into the press shell, the front head clos¬ 
ing the front end of the shell. 'I'he filter leaves are rectangular 
in shape running longitudinally in the press shell, 'fliey are of 
the same length but of varying widths, and are made of rolled 
steel pipe and double crimped wire screen. The forward corners 
are connected to the head of the press by nipples and unions. All 
filtrate passes through these openings, through the head and out 
of the press. 'Fhe leaves are covered by cloth made in the form 
of a bag and after the bag is drawn over the frame the open 
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edges are sewed up by hand. Formerly these leaves had wooden 
spacers sewed in them as in the Moore type. The head¬ 
locking mechanism consists of radial arms, the inner ends pivoted 
to a movable collar propelled along a central shaft by a toggle. 
This toggle may be operated by a band lever, a hand wheel, or 
when power is used to operate large presses the process is self¬ 
locking. 

A cycle of operation is divided into practically three distinct 
steps, vis .; building cake, washing cake, and discharging cake. 
By referring to Figure 197 and following the operation as 
given, the cycle can be readily followed. 



SIDE VIEW 

PRESS 0«M 

Fig. 197 
Kelly Fitter 

(a) I. Close and lock press. 

2. Open valve “A” on overflow line. 

3. Get sludge in supply line to press. 

(a) If using pump—start pump. 

(b) If using pressure tank—turn on pressure. 
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4. Open inlet \a!vc “B’’ to press. 

5. When sludge appears at overflow close overflow \alve 
“A.”' 

6. Continue forcing sludge into press until proper thickness 
of cake is obtained. (Note) To determine the time necessary 
for building the proper thickness of cake on any particular ma¬ 
terial, filter consecutively say 2-4-(> minutes, etc. AVlien once 
determined, this time is always used. 

Do not permit the cakes to build together, as the washing 
will not be complete and the filter leaves will warp. 

7. Close inlet valve "B” to press, turn on compressed air at 
“C,” not to exceed 10 pounds, open excess sludge valve “D” and 
empty press of excess sludge back to supply tank. 

8. If cake is to be washed, get wash water in supidy line 
while emptying press of excess sludge. 

9. When press is empty of excess sludge which is in¬ 
dicated by sudden drop in air pressure, close excess sludge 
valve “D” immediately, when pressure starts to drop. 

Note .—If cake is not to be washed proceed from here to No. 14. 
(b) 10. Open inlet valve “B” to press, shut off .air ])ressurc at 
“C” and hold 5 to 10 ixmnds pressure in press by means of re¬ 
leasing through overflow valve “A.” 

n. When water appears at overflow', close overflow valve 
“A" and continue w'ashing at same pressure as userl in building 
cake, until desired results are obtained. 

12. When finished washing, .shut inlet \alve “IV’ to press, 
turn on air at “C” (5 to 10 pounds), open excess wash water valve 
"E” and empty press of excess water, back to water supjily or 
sewer. 

13. When press is empty of excess wash water, which is 
indicated by sudden drop in pressure, close excess wash water 
valve “E” immediately. 

14. Let air blow through cakes (3 to 10 pounds), and 
out of filtrate cocks for a few minutes for further drying of 
cakes. W'hen cakes are sufficiently dry, turn off air at “C,” release 
pressure on press through excess sludge line, open press and dis¬ 
charge cake. 
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(c) 15. The cakes can now be removed from the leaves by 
any one of several methods, vis .: 

By washing the cakes off with a stream of water from a hose. 

By vibrating or shaking the filter leaves by hand. 

By using a wooden s])ade with a long handle. 

By,inflating the filter hags, through the filtrate outlets, with 
air or steam. 

As soon as the filter leaves have been cleaned, the press is 
closed and is ready for another cycle. 

The Kelly I’ress has been installed in a variety of industries in 
the last ten years although its original apidication was in the 
cyanide (iroccss and later in the beet sugar field. In chemical 
industries it has found a ]jlacc in starch, aluminum, dyestuff, 
oils, pharmaceutical works, etc., in fact wherever the .solids can 
be separated out under a pressure of up to too pounds, wifh- 
out seriously clogging the filter medium before a one-quarter 
inch cake is built up, and where tlie solids arc not so heavy or 
coarse as to settle very rapidly, or in such ahundanee as to build 
up a cake in a few minutes time. 

It is claimed for the Kelly Filter Press that it gives rapid 
filtration, rapid drying, small maintenance expense, high recovery 
of values, complete accessibility of all parts, no leakage, is semi¬ 
automatic, and allows the operator to inspect the cake before 
discharge. 

On the other hand as the only agitation possible in the shell is 
by leaving the valve on the top of the shell open and while filter¬ 
ing to return some of the sludge back to the source of supply, 
there is a tendency for settling to occur, thereby causing an 
uneven cake to be built up and poor washing and drying to re¬ 
sult. The presses are rather expensive to install, mechanically 
cumbersome and unless a substantial cake is built up they will 
not discharge easily and if a cake is built up rapidly constant 
labor is required to open and shut the press. Also the vertical 
position- of the leaves makes careful attention necessary to hold 
the cake on the leaves and to get clean discharge. 

Sweetland Filters.—The Sweetland Filter is manufactured by 
the United Filters Corporation. The machine enables a large 
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filter area to be enclosed in a small space and as the leaves are 
not shifted at any time the only movable part is the bottom of 
the filter container which swings oiien for discharge. Like the 
Other leaf filters this machine was developed in the West and 
was first used in the mining industry. It is now used elsewhere, 
particularly in sugar refining. 

The Sweetland ty|)e of leaf filter is composed of a cast iron 
body mounted on cast iron suiiports as shown in Figure iy8. 
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The body is divided along the horizontal axis and the two halves 
arc hinged together on the back. The upper part is rigidly fastened 
to the supports and the lower part is allowed to swing, in order 
to open the fdter for cleaning and dumping the cake. When 
closed, the swing bolts fasten the two halves together, a water¬ 
tight joint being formed by a rubber gasket in a groove in the 
joint forming the surface of the upper half. 

The principal parts of the filter are shown in Figure 199, as 
follows, (i) the internal manifold pipe which may be used as 



a sluicing pipe, for cleaning off the cake from the leaves, or 
as an overflow pipe so as to create a circulation inside the filter 
during operation, or as a distributing pipe in the case of top 
feed, or in some cases to admit wash water, (2) the filtrate mani¬ 
fold through which all the filtrate passes, (3) sight glas.ses 
through which the filtrate passes from each individual leaf to 
the filtrate manifold, (4) the filter leaf covered with filter cloth, 
with a small portion of the cloth torn away to show the wire 
screen,backing for the cloth, (5) distribution plate to distribute 
inflow of sludge and wash water, (6) the hinge which allows 
the bottom half to swing down and back out of the way when 
discharging the cake, (7) the leaf spacers fastened to the upper 
half of the body, (8) the swing bolts for locking the press when 
closed, (9) the filtrate shut-off cock, used to shut off filtrate if 
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that particular leaf runs cloudy, (10) cap nut to fasten filter 
leaf with lead washer (11), on the outside and rubber washer, 
(12) on the inside, (13) nozzles used when operating manifold 
(i) as a sluicing pipe, (14) the swing bolt castle nut to adjust 
the length of the swing bolts as the gasket between the two 
halves of the body wears down, (15) the yoke hinge bolt, with 
its castle nut, (16), (17) the hinge pin, (18) the plain hinge 
bolt castle nut on the hinge bolt, (19), (20) the outlet fitting 
through which a swab may be inserted to clean the sight glass. 

Oi’Eration 

1. Close and lock the press. 

2. Open valve on filtrate line. 

3. Get sludge into supply line to filter. 

• (a) If using pressure tank—turn on pressure. 

(b) If using pressure tank—turn on pressure. 

4. Open inlet valve to filter. 

5. Continue forcing sludge into filter until proper thickness 
of cake is obtained. Do not permit cake to build together. 

6. Washing (first method) turn on wash water sminltaneously 
with shutting off of sludge. Wash until desired results are 
obtained. 

7. If cake is not to be waslied, close inlet valve and empty 
filter of excess sludge, sending it back to the sludge tank. 

8. If cake is to be washed (washing second method) get wash 
water into the supply line while emptying filter of excess sludge 
and see that all the pressure in the tank is not released, so the 
cake will stay on the leaves. 

9. Open wash water valve to the filter, releasing air pressure 
through a valve on top of the filter. Wash until desired results 
are obtained. 

10. When washing is finished, close inlet valve, open com¬ 
pressed air valve, open excess water valve and empty filler of 
excess wash water. 

12. When filter is empty close excess wash water valve and let 
air pass through the cake to dry it or if a dry cake is not desired 
sluice the cake off the leaves and out through the outlet valvg. 
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13. If a ilry cake is desired, release air after drying, open 
the press and dump the cake. 

14. The cake is dumped by blowing air in the reverse direc¬ 
tion to the filtrate flow. 

'J'he Sweetland Kilter is used in beet and cane sugar refineries, 
in the manufacture of syrups, beverages, food products, etc., as 
well as in metallurgical plants, chemical works, and dyestuff 
manufacturing. It is used on clarification when a filter aid such 
as filter-cel is added, for jirecoating the leaves or in the liquid to 
be clarified. l,ikc other leaf filters the ,Sweetland is a filter 
wherein either the filtrate, the cake or both can be saved. It will 
be noted that the method of operating and the general principles 
of the Sweetland are very .similar to tho.se of the Kelly and in 
fact the machines are in sharp competition although they arc 
now manufactured by the same corporation. It may be said 
therefore that like the Kelly the Sweetland is adapted for those 
slurries which arc neither collodial nor very coarse and heavy 
nor where high pressures are required. 

Its advantages also are those of ra|iid filtration, economy 
of floor space, accessibility, inspection of cake, low mainten¬ 
ance and good c.xtraction especially as compared with plate 
and frame pres.ses. T'he di.sadvantages likewise arc, the difficulty 
of maintaining proper agitation with heavy solids, the tendency 
of the cake to fall off the leaves if the press is carelessly operated 
as the leaves are vertical, the difficulty of obtaining a wash unless 
carefully watched for the reason that poor agitation will cause 
an uneven cake to be formed and as the drainage is all from 
the top of the leaves, the locking of the shell often is difficult 
and a good deal of labor and attention is necessary throughout. 

Vallez Filter. —The Vallez Filter manufactured by H. A. Vallez, 
is a pressure filter with rotating leaves. Like many other leaf 
filters it was developed in sugar refining. The particular feature 
about it is that the leaves are revolved as the cake builds up so 
that a cake of uniform thickness is produced. It is now being 
tried out in numerous industrial plants and where the cake is not 
to be saved very little attention is required for operation. 
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The shell enclosing the filter leaves is made of cast iron and 
is divided on the horizontal center into two parts, as shown in 
Fissure 200 and 201. h'igure 200 shows the filter closed ready 
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for operation. On the upiier half of the shell the spray piiie “a” 
passes through the top of the shell. This s|)ray piiie serves to 
either blow off or flush off the cake, as re(|uired. 'I'he cake in- 
dictor is shown at “h,” consists of a jiointer and scale on the 
outside and a i)addle on the inside of the filter between the 
leaves. The operator by shifting the indicator to right or left 
can determine the tlnckncss of the cake at any time. The 
driving mechanism for the rotating of the leaves and the screw 
conveyor in the bottom of the shell is shown at the left "c” and 
the filtrate outlet at the right “d.” At “e” may be seen a tube 
containing a hydrometer. In this tube the filtrate or wash water 
is kept running and the specific gravity can be determined by 
means of the hydrometer when desired. Inlet valve and out¬ 
let valve for the sludge and wash water are shown at “f.” 
\'alve “g” is used as an outlet when cleaning the filter by flushing 
with water. Overflow valves or air inlet valves, as the case 
may be, are shown at “h.” A view of -the other side of the 
filter is shown in Figure 201 with the top half of the shell re¬ 
moved exposing the rotating leaves to view. The shaft that 
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serves as a filtrate outlet is also plainly shown. The discharge 
door on the hottoni of the shell is used when the cake is to he 
discharged dry. The screw conveyors t>ti the inside work right 
and left handed and bring the cake, after it has lieen discharged 
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front the leaves, to the oitening in the center of the hottoni of 
the shell and it is then discharged front the filter. 'I'he leaves 
arc made of steel or other iiietal. 'I'lie su|)ports for the filter 
cloth, either monel or fabric, are perforated plates on each side 
of a spider frame. The cloths ;ire placed on this plate and 
fastened down by metal rings one on the outside and the other 
on the inside around the shaft. When the leaves are mounted 
on the slitift they remain in the same ))osition at all times. 

The opertition of the \'allez is simitle, as once the filter is 
closed ready for operation it need not be opened until the cloths 
need renewing, which is only after long periods, as they are 
cleaned inside the press. 'I'he cycle of ojteration is as follows: 

1. Clo.se al valves on filter e.xcept inlet and overflow valves. 

2 . Start driving mechanism to rotate leaves. 

3. Start jnimp or turn on pressure if using pressure tank. 

4. When sludge appears at overflow valve close valve. 

5. Continue forcing sludge into filter until jvroper cake is built 
up or filtrate falls off t<xi greatly. 
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6. Close inlet val\e and open coiniiressetl air \aUe on top of 
filter, open excess sludge valve on duttoni and force exce'-s '.ludge 
back to supply tank. When pressure drops (|uickl\, lilter is empty, 
close outlet val\e and air \aKe. 

7. If cake is t(/ be washed open wash water \al\e on bottom 
of filter and overflow vaKe on top (do not let pressure in filter 
drop to zero) to release air and when wash water appears at 
inertlow close overflow vaKc. 

S. When washing is finished close inlet wash water xaKe, open 
excess wash water outlet vtilve ;md open ;iir vtiKc on top of lilter. 
This forces the wasli water out of the shell, hack to die water 
supply or to the sewer. 

d. W hen filter is cmpt_\ close outlet vaKe and let air at 5 or 
10 pounds pressure hlow through the ctike to dry it. 

to When retidy to dischtirge cake start mechanism that 
moxes the screw conxcyoi, shut off air xaixe on top of lilter, 
release air [iressurc bv opening :i xtdve on the bottom of the filter 
and open the discharge door on the bottom of the shell. 

11. If the cake does not f;dl off of its own acx'ord while the 
leaves revolve, a|)ply air to the spray pipe or water if the cake can 
he mixed with water. 'I'he etike f.dls on the screw conxeyor and 
is discharged from the lilter. 

12. If the cake can he discharged from the filter bv flushing 
turn on the water in the spray pipe and air or steam in through 
a perforated pi])e vxhere the screw conxeyor is located and wash 
the cake from the leaves. 

The Vallez lilter is one of the iiexxest types ;md there is there¬ 
fore a great deal of experimeiilal work yet to be done in order 
to determine just xvhat are its tnlaptations and its limitations. 
Wdiere ckirification is the object in view and there is a very small 
amount of solids present and a lilter aid such as filter-cel, paper 
pul]i, talc, etc., can be used, this lilter is especially efficient as it 
does not need to be opened during any periixl of operation. It has 
had a great deal of success in the filtering of sugar juices, .syrups, 
and oils, and is being tried out in various other industries. 
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It is claimed for this filter that it is labor saving, uses a 
small amount of wash water, saves filter cloths as they are washed 
in the filter and not removed until worn out, has low mainten¬ 
ance cost, is easily insulated, produces a very uniform cake, 
gives rapid discharge of the cake and ((uick washing of the cloths, 
any type of tiltering medium can be used, and it is a very clean 
installation. The disadvantages wonkl ap]iear to be that, like 
other presses with upright leaves, if the pressure is lost the cake 
will fall off, intelligent labor is required to open and .shut the 
valves, see that the press is drained, etc., and it is not adapted 
particularly to cases w’here it is desired to save the cake. 

Zenith Open Tank Filters.—This type of apparatus is manu¬ 
factured by the Industrial Filtration Corporation under exclusive 
license from the owners of the Moore patents. It had its grc;ltest 
sncce.ss in the cyanide industry where hundreds of thousands of 
tons of low grade ore and tailings were filtered daily. Its ex- 
tensice use was due to the enormous sjiread of filtering surface 
and excellent wash with a small amount of wash water which 
could he obtained by these filters. The fact that the cake is built 
up by vacuum behind the filtering medium which vacuum is lim¬ 
ited to about 2(S inches gives a cake almost perfectly uniform 
ill thickness and porosity. It also enables many semi-colloidal 
solids to he handled which would clog a filter medium under higher 
pressure, tfpen tank filters are used where slow filtering but not 
too slimy materials arc encountered, which materials can be fil¬ 
tered by suction. In many cases they allow a finer grinding and 
consequently better extraction than could otherwise be employed. 
There are numerous installations in dye and chemical plants, 
especially in acid slurries as leaves and tanks can be readily 
constructed of acid resisting materials and any leakage which 
might occur would be inwards and not dangerous to workmen. 

A frame supporting the filtering medium constitutes the leaf 
proper as is shown in Figure 202. Each unit or leaf consists of 
a pipe frame, usually in rectangular form, over which is drawn 
the filtering medium which has previously been sewn into the 
shape of a bag. The open and loose ends of the bag are held 
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tightly together at the top by means of wooden clamps, tints 
requiring the stitching of only three sides and permitting the 
ready and easy substittttion of new filter bags for old. 1 he two 
sides of the filter cloth are held apart by parallel wooden strips 
.set upright and the filtering medium is stitched in such a 
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manner as to hoUl’the strips in position. Alonji;’ the bottom of 
the pipe frames are perforation', causing the suction to pull uni¬ 
formly at all points behind the liltcring medium. When used in¬ 
dustrially a number of these leaves ;ue connected together in 
the form of a basket and attached to a common header as shown 
in Figure 203. 

To facilitate shifting of the basket a movable hoisting de¬ 
vice is used and connection between the header and the vacuum 
line is made by means of flexible tubing. Oiren tanks are used 
for submerging the basket of leaves during filtration and washing. 

Filtration is accomplished, by first lowering the basket of leaves 
until they are submerged in the solution to be filtered, and then 
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applying Miction behind the filtering medium, which causes the 
clear filtrate to he drawn through the liltering medium from the 
outside to the interior of the leaf and thence through the perfor¬ 
ated pipe to the main heailer and from there to the desired iioint. 
'J'he susiiended matter is deposited on the surface of the filtering 
medium in a layer or cake. 'I'his is usually built up to a thick¬ 
ness of fiom one half to three inches and the basket, suction 



still being kejit on, is transferred with the adhering cake to a 
tank of clear water, if washing is desired. During w'ashing the 
effluent can be switched to another tank, thus making possible 
separation of filtrate from wash water. After washing, the basket 
is shifted to the discharge platform and the cake is dried by draw¬ 
ing air through it. Di.scharge is accompli.shed by shutting off the 
suction and a])plying air, water, or steam pressure through the 
same line. 

'I'he open tank filter is adapted for materials which, though 
slow filtering, are of a crystalline or amorphous nature as ferric 
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liyclratc', ore slimes, manganese oxide, dyes. etc. 'I'lie slow lil- 
lerinj: rate may tie due In fineness of tlie solids, their slimy 
nature, or because of im|iurities. Manv semi-collodial materials 
can be handled ])rovldcd a tilter-aid is aiided to the slurry prior 
to filtration. 

Some of the disad\:nitaj.;es of this type are that; a f^reat 
deal of room is rc(|uired both for tanks and for oxerlicad shifting; 
devices, care must be taken not to knock off the cake in raising 
and lowering the filter basket, the discharging In ]iressurc blows 
back entrained moisture into the cake thereby increasing the 
moisture content, although this is true of all leaf lilters, and tiiially 
unless a cake of at least onedialf an inch is built ti]) clean dis¬ 
charge can not be easily obtained. 

t >11 the other hand because of the suction behind the filtering 
meifium and drainage at the bottom of the leaf a very uniform 
cake both in thiv'kness and porosity is built up which cake is easy 
to wash and discharge. .Xny |)erlod of cake building, w.'ishiiig or 
discharge can be decided upon b\ the operator as the Idler is 
open to inspection and control at all limes and very large filtering 
area can be obtained at a low figure, which area can be increased 
at any time simply liy adding more leaves 'Phe filter is cleaned 
automatically in discharging the cake, and as the operation is 
semi-automatic very little labor is reipiired. 



CHAPTER XII 

ROTARY FILTERS 

The j^reatebl step forward in filtration has been the invention 
and development of the rotary filter. Thi.s is heeause the primary 
end in view with the.se filters has been, and is, continuous and auto¬ 
matic operation. 'I'he machines are thus esi)ecially efficient and 
economical and they have effected great savings in numerous 
plants by the practical elimination of labor and their low cost of 
operation and maintenance. Unfortunately they are limited to 
filtration by vacuum so that where high pressures arc required 
or if there is less than lo per cent of solids present they can not he 
used as a rule. The thin, uniform cake produced upon a rotary 
filter is easily washed with a small amount of water and readily 
dried, while the automatic cleaning of the filter medium during 
every revolution of the filter drum, upon the multiple compart¬ 
ment machines, gives very large capacities per sejuare foot of 
filtering surface. Where w'a.shing is not required, or it is not 
necessary lo separate the wash water from the filtrate and the 
rate of flow is not materially cut down by allowing a thin layer 
of solids to remain on the surface of the filter drum contin¬ 
uously, a filter drum wdth a single compartment, which is rel¬ 
atively cheap to install and has low maintainance costs may he 
employed. 

There arc two general types of rotary filters now manufactured ; 
the disc type and the drum type. ()f the former there is the 
American Continuous Filter and the I'iltros W'heel, and of the 
latter the Glamorgan Rotary Filter, the Oliver C'ontinuous Filter, 
the Portland Continuous Filter, and the Zenith Rotary Filter, in 
common use. 

American Continuous Filter. —'I'he American Continuous Filter 
IS made by the United Filters Corporation and is one of the newer 
filters. It was designed as a space economizer to replace the 
drum type where the very large sizes, sometimes gone into in the 
mining field, occupied a great deal of room and were very cum¬ 
bersome to handle. In plants of this kind the Y\merican Filter not 
onlv cut down floor space and head room requirements but are 



much easier to liaiulle and cheaper to install. Industrially they 
have found favor where large liltcr areas are needed to handle 
a free filtering slurry, containing solids of a medium spccilic 
gravity and where the washing requirements were not very 
rigid. They arc manufactured generally in sizes of 4-feet discs, 
to 8 feet 6-inch discs, one or more discs to a filter. 

The machine, Figure 204, consists essentially of a number of 
filter discs mounted perpendicularly about a central shaft. The 
.shaft with its assembly of filter discs is supported horizontally 
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above a tank designed to hold the slurry to be filtered. 'I'hc 
lower part of the discs dip into the slurry and the filtrate is 
drawn into the interior of the discs and carried away by conduits 
in the central shaft. Each disc is divided into a number of sector¬ 
shaped, independent filtering units, Figure 205, which vary in size 
and number according to the diameter of the machine. Each sector 
is interchangeable with any other and is held in place by radial 
rods mounted between adjacent sectors in the same disc. Each 
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sector is constructed of a rigid frame work, firmly holding' a 
douhle-crimped wire body and having a projecting nipple that fits 
into a sectionalizod joint designed to form a leak-proof joint with 
the ports on the sectionalized shaft. Each sector is covered with 
a cloth hag dr,awn over the frame, the outer edges being lapped 
and clamijcd by means of a strip of metal held in place by the 
clam|)s at the end of the radial rods 'I'he same liltrate conduit 



1. Diiving Shaft. 

2 Key. 
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4 Shaft I'lliralc ('011(1111^4. 
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serves to drain all discs located in any given arc of rotation and 
as the discharge is controlled by means of a rotary valve, this 
valve may be placed at either or both ends of the .sectionalized 
shaft. The gear is attached to this shaft and the shaft with filter 



di.ics is iiioiink'd in ;i (|ii;irlfr cylindrii'al lank One 'ido nf iho 
tank is coiUinucus and (.■(iniinon lo all discs while the nlher si<lc 
provides for discharge of the cake In a nuniher of se])aralc ex¬ 
tensions (pan sj)Outs), oiH’ for each disc. 'I'he extensions and 
the contimious tank form the pulp lank (iroper and allow the 
slurry to surround the lower |)art of each disc. 'I’he spaces 
between the extensions provide for the distharge of the cake as 
it drops from the discs and falls to a hopper or coiueyor placed 
hchnv the lilter. 'I'lie iiiiper edges of each extension lank larry 
scrapers which hear lightly against hoth surfaces of the lilter 
hag (these scrajiers are tlexihle and held together by means of 
springs at their outer edge) as the latter is luilgcd hy air supplied 
to the interior of the sector 

tjtperalion is really composed of li\e stages as follows; 

Isl. I'iltralioii which commences as soon ,is a sector is i om 
pletelv 'uhmerged in the ]iulp to he fnlcred. 'I'he dillereiice iii 
pressure required lo jiioduce filtration is ohlained by applying 
\acuum lo the nilerior of the sector through its liltrate liiu 

gnd W’ashiipg the soluble imiterial from the cake. 'I'his is 
done bv maintaining the \acuum on the interior of the sector 
and projecting a tine mist-like sjn ay of w a h water agaiiisl the 
eake-covered sector as it emerges from the piilj), .\ special spray- 
device is sniijilied for this jiurjiose to jiroduce a very dense mist 
with so .slow a velocity that furrows will not he cut in the cake. 

3rd. Drying the cake. This is effected hy continued vacuum 
on the interior of the sector after it passes through the wtishing 
zone. 

4th. Discharging the cake. 'I'his is accomjilished by admitting 
compressed air to the interior of the sector at the moment it 
starts to pass the scrapers. The air jiressure varies from 5 pounds 
to 15 jtounds,-according to the size of the filter. 

The pressure of the air on the inside of the hags loosens the 
cake from the filter cloth and jtresses the cloth lightly against the 
scrapers, thus insuring a thorough discharge of the solids. 

5th. Exhausting to the atmosphere, the air left inside the 
sector at the end of the discharge period. The air pressure is 
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simply allowed to escape to the atmosphere, thus reducing the 
load on the dry vacuum pump and saving power. 

When it is unnecessary to wash the cake, operation 2 is done 
away with and the drying period as described in 3 is simply in¬ 
creased in length of time. 



Vig. 206 

Valve—American Continuous Filtei 

1. Valve End Journal 7. Spring. 

2 . Removable Valve Housing. 8. Filrate Poits. 

3. Stationary Valve Plug. g. Filtrate Outlet. 

4 Plug Cap. 10. Wash Water Outlet. 

5. Spring Regulating Screw. ii. Compressed Air Inlet. 

6. Valve Bushing. 12 . Air Exhaust. 


These several operations are controlled by the valve which is 
shown in Figure 206. It will be seen that the end of the filter 
shaft terminates in a housing which is ground to fit over a conical 
valve plug having two recesses (9 and 10) and two openings 
or ports (ii and 12). The valve plug is stationary and the 
housing which connects with the filtrate lines rotates. Recess 
(9) on the under side of the valve plug connects.with all lines 
carrying sectors which are completely submerged in the pulp and 
controls the vacuum required for producing filtration. 

Following recess (9) is recess (10), which leads to the wash 
water suction and drying line and connects with all lines carrying 
sectors which are passing through the washing and drying period. 
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Port (ii) admits low pressure air to all sectors which are ])ass- 
ing the scrapers. 

Port (12) allows the low pressure air contained in llie intlated 
sectors to escape into the atmosphere before these sectors pass 
into submergence. 

Each sector after passing the scraper is again suhmcrged in the 
pulp tank and the cycle is repeated. 

The American Continuous Rotary Filter is adapted to dewater¬ 
ing propositions particularly, for it enables large \olumes to be 
handled quickly and easily. This class of work is found in the 
mining field and industrially wdiere large (luantities of solids 
must be partially djicd to cart aw'ay. 

The machine economizes space, is light to shii), the main 
operating valve is self-seating and hence tends to regrind itself 
and as no wire winding is used this item is eliminated in rcco\- 
ering. The cloths are scraped clean every revolution of the discs, 
leaks can easily be detected in a single sector, and in common 
with other rotary vacuum lilters a thin cake is built up and the 


operation is continuous and automatic. 

The machine has, however, the disadvantages of poor agitation, 
tendency of discs to get out of alignment and necessity of recov¬ 
ering each sector separately which is a tedious operation. The 
scraping against the cloths wears them out rapidly and a heavy 
cake is difficult to keep on the sectors particularly if it cracks. 
Wa.shing on a vertical disc is hard to accomplish efficiently, the 
lack of protective wire causes the filler medium to be strained by 
the air pressure, and the expense of maintenance is usuallly 


higher than that of the drum type. 

Filtros Wheel.—The General Filtration Company manufactures 
a disc rotary filter consisting of a single wheel ^vith filtros plates 
fastened to it as the filtering medium. This filtros is a white, 
rieid porous, mineral substance composed essentially of silica, 
the filtros analyzing 99.6 per cent SiO^. The sand after being 
screened is fused with a synthetic silicate at 2,000° F. and cast 
into various shapes, usually not over ^ 2 inches square or i/a 
inches thick. The outstanding feature of the Filtros Wheel is 
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this mineral filterin}; mt-dium which oljviates the necessity of 
changinir the filter nieiluni and thus reduces the maintenance cost. 

In principle the filter is virtually a wheel, Fiifure 207, with 
shaft, lull), spokes and run. 'flic wheel is divided into sixteen 
se|iarate compartments and for convenience is cast two com¬ 
partments to a segment, thus reipiirhig the as.semhly of hut eight 
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segments. Each comiiartment is comiiletely isolated from the 
others, the only means of communication being through holes in 
the compartments and through corresponding ones in the hub 
“AC” and ‘AD," Figure 208, to the valve jilate “E." Each com- 
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partinent carries throujili its center a flat vertical web “CD,” cast 
therein and covering the entire area except at the hand-hole “D" 
(this hand-hole is shown only on Figure 208, it being provided 
merely for use in emergencies should it be reciuired to reach the 



radial holes “AD” in the hul). it extends outward for a distance 
of 4 inches from the hub emi on one side of each compartment 
and sacrifices but little filtering area, the opposite side “DA” 
being cast in solid). 
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The web carries at right angles (Jii both sides a series of con¬ 
centric webs “CE," also cast in and spaced about 3 inches 
apart, which serve as a tirm and rigid support for the filtering 
medium proper, which covers both faces of the wheel. The 
segments are not trul)' symmetrical, but radiate from the hub 
at such an angle as to bring the outer radial walls of each seg¬ 
ment to very nearly a horizontal position, about 4 inches 
above a horizontal center line of the wheel. This is done because 
the cake discharges at this point, and because by such an arrange¬ 
ment the entire compartment is immersed in the pulp by the time 
the hub end is, and no vacuum is thereby lost hy having a bare 
plate e.xposed to the atmosphere. .\s the wheel rotates the efi'ect 
is that the rim end of the segment travels ahead of the hub end. 
The hub is bored, both axially "AC," Figure 207, and radially 
"AD” with sixteen holes, each one of which registers with a hole 
“CK” in the hub of each segment when assembled, so that 
the course of discharge from the wdieel is through said radial 
and axial holes to the valve plate "E.” This latter is ground to 
an air-tight connection with the face of the hub "AA.” Figure 
209, and has internal chtinnels which register with the axial holes 
of the hub. The valvi' plate "FT' is ring-shaped, fitting loosely 
around the shaft, and is always stationary, while the face of 
the hub “A,” F'igure 209, rotates against it, being held in place by 
an angle-shaped valve ring "F',’’ Itigure 20(S. The outer face of 
the valve plate is provided with connections for the vacuum 
“'VD” and air lines ‘'VB,” Figure 207. 

The standard size wheel is to feet in diameter for the actual 
filtering surface making a total diameter of 10 feet 6 inches. 
The filtros filtering medium is bolted to the face of the wheel 
through center holes in each shape, ten shapes to a compartment, 
the retaining washers being counter sunk so that the faces are 
smooth. I'he seams between shapes arc filled in with cement. 

In operation the slurry to he filtered is fed continuously into 
the container and suction applieil behind the filtering medium 
through the valve hub. The solids are deposited on each side of 
the wheel as it revolves and are carried around through the air, 
where sprays may be applied for washing, to the point of dis- 
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charge. I'he cake is here autonialically scraped off and dropped 
to a receptacle below. As the compartments are separate, dis¬ 
charge may be aided by air or steam pressure, which in addition 



keeps the filtros filtering medium clean. Also a separation can be 
made of filtrate and wash water if desired. 
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The Filtros Wheel can be used wherever rotary suction filtra¬ 
tion is possible, except where clogging of the filter medium comes 
after a few days’ time, which clogging cannot he overcome by 
back washing and scrubbing. It is especially useful where strong 
acid or alkali solutions arc to be handled as the frame can be 
constructed of acid or alkali resisting materials and the filtros 
filter medium is inert chemically. 

It is claimed for this machine that it has the advantages of 
large filtering area in a small s|)ace (several wheels can be con¬ 
nected together if need be, each being 10 teet in diameter), chem¬ 
ical inert filtering medium, strength, rigidity, i>ermanenee of 
liltering medium and consecpiently low u|)-kcep, and in common 
other continuous and automatic filters labor is practically elim¬ 
inated. 

The apptirent disadvantages are th.'it of weight (approx. 9,000 
pounds for the 10-fool wheel), the necessity of assembling at 
the plant, the difficulty of rcpkaeing the sections when the filtros 
becomes clogged, poor agitation, trouble in wtishing because of the 
vcrtic.al position of the wheel, .'ukI the expense of installation. 

Glamorgan Improved Rotary Continuous Suction Filter.—The 
rotary filter. Figure 210, manufactured by the Glamorgan Pipe & 
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Glamorgan Kolary Filter 
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Foundry Company is the hea\iest and most expensive of rotary 
drum filters. It is constructed of castings, carefully machined. 
The filter is made in two sizes, one 6 feet in diameter with a 3-foot 
face and the other 3 feet in diameter with a 1'j-foot face. It has 
a low container and closed ends. A single .spider supports the 
drum, the arms of the spider acting as drain arms for the liquor. 
There are thus no pipe lines and the whole drum, which is made 
up of two or three casings machined and bolted together, is with¬ 
out danger of leaks or breakage. The comp.artments are kept 
separate and distinct by cross rods and the container is equipped 
w'ith a rocker agitator. 

'I'hc filter has the advantage of low cost of renewal and repair 
especially high efficiency and the other features of the rotary fil- 
tersj but is so heavy and exjjcnsivc that it is not in extensive use. 

This machine is adaptable for handling mud from hot caustic 
solutions from continuous causticizing and lime recovery, bicar¬ 
bonate of soda, salt from continuous discharge vacuum pans, 
kaolin, feldspar and all other purposes where filters of the revolv- 
ing type are suitable. 

Oliver Continuous Filter.—The Oliver Filter, a drum type of 
rotary filter, made by the Oliver Continuous Filter Company, 
was originally designed for the recovery of gold-silver solutions 
from ore slimes in the cyanide process. The application of these 
machines has since been made to the different industries. The 
Oliver filter is ver)'. light in construction and chea]) to install 
which is of particular importance to mining companies having 
low grade tailings running to waste which can only be saved by 
automatic filtration. 

The filter, Figure 211, consists of a drum or cylinder, rotating 
on a horizontal axis, with the lower portion submerged in a 
tank containing the pmlp to be filtered. The surface of the drum 
is divided into compartments or sections, the dividing partition 
being parallel to the shaft. These compartments are covered by 
a screen for supporting the filter medium which is held in place 
and protected from wear by a wire winding. Each section of 
the drum is connected by pipes passing through a hollow trunnion 
to an automatic valve which controls the application of the 
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vacuum for forming and washing ihc cake, and the admission 
of air for its discharge. 'I'hus each compartment forms virtually 
an independent unit although the filtering medium is attached as 
a continuous sheeting o\er the whole surface of the drum. Pro¬ 
vision is made for applying such washes to the cake as may be 
nettled for complete replacement of solutions. A scraper is fitted 
across the tank and rests on the rvire winding in such a manner 
that the harren cake is removed after being released by air or 
steam pressure. An agitator suitable for the pulp to be handled 
is placed in the bottom of the tank to keep in sus]X'nsion the 
heavier ptirticles of solids ;md to insure a uniform cake. 



Fig. 211 

Ohver Continuous i'tUer 


If the solution contains salts which tend to crystallize or clog 
tank in a steady stream. A homogeneous mixture is maintained 
by agitation, either mechanically or by the use of compressed air 
or steam. As the drum rotates the filtering surface is passed 
through the iigitated mass. Immediately each compartment under 
vacuum is immersed, a cake begins to build and continues building 
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to the point of emergence from the pulp. I'he liriuid passes 
through the filter medium and the \ acuum pipes to the automatic 
valve, while the solid particles adhere to the drum surface in 
a thin uniform cake. 

As soon as the solution disappears beneath the surface of the 
cake, the wash may be applied. 'I'liis effects a thorough wash 
without mixing of solutions. 'I'he automatic valve can be ad- 
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Fig. 212 

Oliver Continuous Filter (Section) 
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1. Filter Drum 

2. Filter Tank. 
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S5 Seiapii Bealmg^. 


justed so that one or more washes may lie ttiven and the filtrates 
kept separate. 

As the drum continues to rotate and a given compartment 
passes out of the wash zone, the vacuum is cut off, compressed 
air is automatically turned on by a different port in the valve, 
the cake is loosened and cleaned off by the scraper, and a clean 
filter surface passes forward to immersion and the commence¬ 
ment of a new cycle. 

If the .solution contains .salts which tends to crystallize or clog 
the filter medinra, steam or additional air may he admitted 
through another port. These ports are controllable from the 
outside of the automatic valve without stopping the filter. 

The whole process is therefore continuous and automatic, and 
there is no break in the various stages of the cycle. 

In the Oliver, as in other suction rotary fillers, the vacuum can 
be cut down when the cake emerges into the air and thus prevent 
cracking by shrinkage before washing can be applied. The 
machines arc made with drums ranging from 3 feet to 24 feet in 
diameter with faces from 6 inches to 24 feet. They are made with 

Qt agitation, as the occa^on 

may clemaiih, and consWwcXeh 
to the sJtiriy to lie h.niKllcfl. 
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The filter is continuous and automatic, it builds a uniform, 
homogeneous cake rapidly, washing clean with a small amount 
of wash water, is simply and lightly constructed. 

On the other hand the two sets of pipe lines are without 
union connections and therefore difficult to get at for cleaning 
from leaks in the medium or ileposition of solids from the 
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Fig. C13 shows the jiaits of thi- Kotnry Atiitmiaiu- Valvf. Tht miI/c 

scat and reticwablc wear plate arc holted to the end of tin. liimmon and i>- 
volvc with the drum, ca«.h hole cotrcbpontlinK to a filti't seetnni 'l‘lu valve is held 
true on its seat by the valve steam and the imletl spimg 

solution. The air line has a tendency to become filled with 
liquor W'hich is blown back into the c.ake, the pipe lines in the 
standard machines are so small that air lf)cking Occurs, and the 
maximum capacity, wash or dryness of cake is not obtained. 
The driving gear situated over the valve causes cxces.sive wearing 
of the valve and the light construction throughout gives quite high 
items of repair and renewal. 
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Portland Continuous Filter.—T!ie Portland Filter manufactured 
by the Colorado Iron Works is very similar in appearance and 
construction to the Oliver Filter and like the Oliver was originally 
designed for handling ore slimes. The first machines were all 
composed of a twenty-two compartment drum, 12 to 14 feet in 
diamiter and 5 to 14 feet in face. I.ater many other sizes were 
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Poitlajid Coiilinuous Tiltcr 

added but little change in general design has been made. The 
main points of difference from the Oliver are that the valve has 
but a single row of holes and a single line of iiipes connect each 
compartment to the valve hub, the driving gear is on the opposite 
side from the valve, the, compartments are kept separate and dis¬ 
tinct by cross strips set in grooves between each compartment, 
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and the wire winding is soldered to the cross strips e\cry few 
turns. 

The machine, Figure 214, is composed of a series of conijiart- 
ments, carrying a porous fdter medium, arranged in the form of a 
drum which is adapted to rotate in a tank containing the material 
to be filtered. Each compartment or section, which united make 
up the drum, is entirely independent of the others, and its action 
is controlled by an automatic valve which serves the whole ma¬ 
chine. 




I■■lvr 21s 

Valve—I’oitlaiifl Contiiunms J'llti r 

The Portland filter valve construction is shown in Figure 215. 
A filter 12 feet in diameter has twenty-two compartments, each 
connected with a single pipe which serves for both vacuum and 
pressure. These pipefe pass through the bearing on one side of the 
machine and terminate in the valve seat which rotates, the valve 
being the stationary member. 

The entire drum, Figure 216, is wound helically with wire, 
leaving the filter surface exposed between the convolutions, which 
are about one-half inch apart. The wire cloth "C” is a per¬ 
manent part of the compartment, only the burlap “F,” and drill 
“G,” together with the winding of wire requiring renewal. 

The working face of each compartment is provided with a 
moulding, “B,” making a recess in which the wire cloth “C,” 
lies separated from the face of the drum. Within the space in¬ 
closed by the moulding, wood strips “D,” are fastened, these act- 
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ing as supports for the wire clotii and providing drainage space for 
the liquid. The pipe which serves each compartment has two con¬ 
nections with this space through the back, so that drainage is 
complete whether the compartment is rising from the tank or 
descending into it. Grooves “E,” leading to the pipe connections, 
aid the How. 



Fi*' 210 

Portland Conlinuous Filter—ShosMiig Cnii'stiuctntn 

It will be noted that between the moulding u[)on one compart¬ 
ment and that upon the next there is a space “H.” The canva.s, 
although continuous, does not pass from one compartment un- 
internii)ted!y to the next, but is carried down to the bottom of 
the narrow space "H,” and held there by a .small strip “1.” 

The rotating valve seat shown at “A,” in Figure 215, the 
actual surface of the seat being a renewable steel plate. 

The stationary valve "11,” is scraped to an air-tight fit with its 
seat, being held in contact with it by a spring. It contains ports 
controlling the operation of the machine, as follows: “C” is a port 
which connects with all the compartments which are submerged 
in the pulp; "D” is a port into which all the pipes from the 
ascending compartments open: “E” connects with all the compart¬ 
ments in the earlier part of their descent; “F” connects with each 
compartment in succession as it reaches the point of discharge. 
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admitting air under pressure to dislodge the cake; “G” is another 
air pressure port connecting with each compartment just as it 
enters the pulp, to give the filter medium an additional cleansing 
action while submerged, before it again comes under the influence 
of the suction applied through “C.” 

“C,” “D’’ and “E" being separated from each other it will be 
seen that the solutions drawn through these ports can be collected 
separately. 

Material difficult to wash can be lo.aded under a moderate 
vacuum through “C,” ])roducing a porous aud easily permeable 
cake, the washing being made mtich more thorough by a higher 
vacuum through "D” and “E.” The stationary \alve has a limited 
motion about its center, and by means of a lever and quadrant 
cai^ be adjusted to bring the compartments under the inlluence 
of suction and pressure at the right points. 

Adaptation to .specific conditions is readily brought about b\ 
the regulation of a number of variable factors, such as depth of 
pulp carried in the tank, s])eed of revolution of the drum, and 
regulation of the vacuum. 

In operation the lower part of the drum is submerged in the 
material to be filtered and is slowly rotated- one revolution in 
five to eight minutes—taking on a layer or cake of solids which 
is discharged before the same portion of the filter surface again 
enters the pulp. To build up the ctike and remove the clear liquid 
vacuum is maintainT'd, and to assist in di.scharging the cake 
and cleanse the filter medium a [iressurc of air is admitted to 
the interior of each compartment at the proper point in the cycle 
of revolution. A .scraper maintained in contact with the working 
face of the drum, just above the top of the tank on the descending 
side, receives the cake as it is dislodged by the air and deflects 
it outside the tank'for disposal. The cake may be washed prior 
to discharge by means of sjnays or perforated pipes. 

The Portland filter is now made in sizes ranging from a drum 
6 feet in diameter with a 2j^-foot face to one 14 feet in diameter 
with a 20-foot face. Although it has lately been applied to the 
industrial field the gi'eater number of installations are in mining 
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plants. It is adaiited to handle lar^o ca|)acities of free filtering 
slurries having above to per cent of solids ])resent and which 
solids do not require a large amount of air for drying. 

The advantages claimed for this machine arc continuous and 
automatic o|>eralion, light weight for shipping, and large sizes. 
A thin uniform cake is Iniilt up which is easy to wash with a 
small amount of water, and a single set of pipe lines to each 
cnmi)artment discharge.s a dry cake. Each compartment is dis¬ 
tinctly separated from the next so that when air pressure is used 
for discharge there is no danger of it leaking under the canvas 
to the next compartment. 1'he soldering of the wire does not 
require entire rewinding when a break occurs and the driving 
mechanism docs not wear on the valve. 

The disadvantages are that the small pipe lines reduce the 
capacity and increase the wash water and moisture content es¬ 
pecially uhere very free filtering slurries are encountered, the 
whole construction is so light as to make the cost of mainte¬ 
nance high, and the low container used makes large sizes nec¬ 
essary to haiulle relatively small capacities. 

Zenith Rotary Filter.—The Zenith Rotary Kilter is made by the 
Industrial Filtration Corporation under exclusive licenses from the 
Moore Filter Company. 'I'he machine was designed primarily 
for industrial work and therefore the large sizes of the Oliver 
and Portland are not gone into and in the 8 feet in diameter 
and under sizes, large pipe lines, hea\y construction, etc., is 
specialized in to meet the industrial requirements, d'he Zenith 
filters htive met with a great deal of success where materials 
are rather hard to han.dle by rotary filtration or high capacities 
are desired per machine or where especially dry cakes are needed. 

The Zenith Rotary Filter, Figures 217 and 21S, consists of a hol¬ 
low drum mounted upon a horizontal axis, the lower portion of 
the rotating drum dipiring into the container holding the slurry 
to be filtered. The outer surface of the filter drum is divided into 
a number of uniform shallow compartments, each compartment 
being connected by separate pipe lines to the central valve hub 
which is cored out to receive the pipes from each compart- 
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ment. '1 he compaiTiiicnts arc covered with wire screen suitably 
supported and over this, encircliitg the entire drum is stretched 
the filtering medium, each compartment lieing kept separate and 
distinct and giving a smooth peripheral surface to the drum. 

The central valve htib rotates against a stationary valve cap 
which is so arranged that each compartment can independently he 


. Fig. 211 

Zenith Rotary I’lltci 

subjected to suction, or neutral, or [iressure during any portion of 
tlie cycle. Provision is made in the \alve cap for applying suc¬ 
tion and for drawing off the fdtrate and wash water separately 
if desired. 

The container in which the drum rotates is hopper-bottomed 
and provided with a mechanical agitator for keeping the slurry 
in a constant state of agitation during filtration. A scraper is fitted 
to the edge of the container, parallel to the axis and set at a very 
short distance from the face of the drum. It is the purpose of 
the scraper to remove the cake from the surface of the drum 
just before that portion of the drum is about to dip into the 
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sokition. Washing of the cake is accomplished by sprays which 
are so placed as to play tipon the surface of the drum just after 
the <lrum with its accumulated solids emerges from the container. 

The solids, held upon the filtering surface by .suction, pass out 
of the slurry, are washed by the sprays and discharged over the 
scraper as a dry cake in the form of a ribbon from whence they 
may be conveyed as desired. 



Fig. 218 

Zenith Rotary Filter 

The surface of the filtering medium is protected from abrasion 
by wire which is wound around the drum in the form of a 
helix with a hitch of a few inches. All parts of the machine are 
sturdily constructed; the castings are perfect, the wearing sur¬ 
faces nicely machined and ground. The drum is driven by a 
large worm gear on the opposite side from the valve. 

Every part of the filter is easily accessible. The pipes are extra 
large and the valve sector-shaped so as to readily take care of 
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the large amounts of free air and filtrate which are drawn 
through the filtering medium. 

The drum usually is rotated at the rate of about one revolution 
in five minutes. The container is kept filled with the slurry to be 
filtered, the excess being taken care of by an overflow pipe, and 
the solution is kept in agitation by nieatis of the mechanical 
agitator. Vacuum is maintained by a dry \acuum pump or other 
means of creating suction of amjtlc capacity to lake care of the 
filtrate plus the free air which is drawn through the filtering 
medium. When operated with a dry \acuum pum|i, a tank acting 
as a receiver for the filtrate, is interposed between the pump and 
the filter. This t:mk is first cxhausteil by the pitni]) and suction to 
the filter is a|)plied from here The sttetion causes the clear fil¬ 
trate to be drawn through the filtering medium, large pipes and 
valve to the receiver. 

Kiom here the filtrate may be removed contimiously and auto¬ 
matically by means of a centrifugal pump or intermittently by 
cross connecting two receivers. 

The solids ;ire drawn by the suction on to the ftice of the drum 
forming a uniform layer or cake. As the drum rotates this layer 
or cake adhering to the surface of the filtering medium emerges 
from the solution and suction beitig maititained, the mother liquor 
is drawn out of the cake. 

When the mother liquor disappears from the surface of the 
c.ake (should washing be desired) the cake is subjected to wash 
water delivered from sprays arranged a few inches above 
the surface of the drum. A sheet of water is thus spread over 
the cake so regitlated that no water runs back into the container. 
The suction causes this water to be drawn through the cake re¬ 
placing the mother liquid held in the pores of cake. Should it 
be desired to keep the wash water separate from the original 
filtrate, the former may be led off separately through the specially 
designed valve to the proper receiving tank. 

After passing the zone of sprays the cake is air dried before 
being discharged over the scraper. Just before reaching the 
scraper, however, the suction is automatically cut off from that 
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particular compartment. At times it is advisable to apply a blast 
of air to the compartment at the point of discharge in order 
to open the pores of the filtering medium as the cake is removed 
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thus leaving a clean medium with which to begin a new cycle. 
.•\s the cake is discharged over the scraper in the form of a 
ribbon, it may be dumped into a receptacle and carried away 
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at intervals or it may be fed onto an automatic conveyor and thus 
collected continuously. 

The attachment shown in Figure 220, may be used either on 
a low or on a high container tiiter. It consists ])riniarily of a 
series of rolls resting on and turning a traveling endless belt. 
There are two adjustailde springs for each roll .so that the de¬ 
sired pressure may be e.xerted. The effect of these rolls, w hich 
are turned by the turning of the filter drum, is to .squeeze down 
upon the cake and rearrange the normal piling and iron out cracks. 



This squeezing of the cake is carried on simultaneously with the 
suction beneath the filter medium so that a marked reduction in the 
moisture content of the cake can be obtained. This is ^■ery 
essential in the filtering of starch or clay w'here a dry cake must 
be had. 
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The Zenith Rotary Filter is made with either open or closed 
ends, paddle or special agitation, and low or high containers. This 
last is of importance as it allows of a 6o per cent submergence 
of the filter drum and consequently a greater capacity and easier 
wash, as the water is applied when the .surface of the drum 
approaches the horizontal. The filters may be constructed of 
wood, iron, monel metal, aterite, hard lead, brass, copper, etc., 
and thus meet the local conditions. Because of the large pipe 
lines the machines are suitable for starch, bicarbonate of soda, 
cyanamid, and like materials, which require large volumes of air 
for drying the cake, beside the general run of materials that 
can be handled by suction rotary filters. 

'I'hc advantages of these rotary filters are continuous and auto¬ 
matic operation, high capacities, and a thin cake which is uniform 
in porosity and density. A small amount of wash water is needed, 
a very dry discharge cake is obtained especially where the pres¬ 
sure rolls are used, and the strong substantial construction gives 
low maintenance costs. Large pipe lines with union connections, 
large valve and large worm gear on the opposite side from the 
valve, one set of pipe lines for air and suction, distinctly .sep¬ 
arate compartments by the use of cross rods, and practically 
no loss of vacuum between valve and fdtering medium are other 
assets. 

The fdter has the disadvantages of being too heavy for 
easy shipment to distant or remote places, it is not made in the 
large sizes demanded by many mining comi)anies, and like other 
rotary suction filters solids of a high specific gravity sltiff off the 
drum as it emerges into the air. 

Other Types.—The Glamorgan Company makes a single com¬ 
partment rotary filter which is of the same heavy construction 
as their multiple compartment machine. The filter is made in 
two sizes 6 feet in diameter with a 3-foot face, and 4 feet in 
diameter with a a^z-foot face. 

The Industrial Filtration Corporation also makes a single com¬ 
partment filter consisting of a drum with closed ends, hung in a 
container like a multiple compartment machine, and having a 
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U-shaped stationary pipe extending almost to the bottom of the 
drum, which pipe passes through stuffing boxes on each side for 
connection to the suction line. This is a very cheap machine to 
install particularly where special construction is necessary to 
resist corrosion. 

There is a filter made in Europe of the multiple compartment 
type called the Bruna Filter which has a single pipe terminating 
in the center of the bottom of the drum in contact with which each 
compartment must come. Such a machine makes draining rather 
difficult. The same sort of a filter is also made by the Societe 
Philippe in France but has not been very widely used. 

In conclusion it may be said that rotary filters have the great 
attractiveness of continuous and automatic operation and the 
con.^equent elimination of labor. Where a one-quarter inch or 
better cake can be picked up on the surface of a filter drum in 
3 minutes’ time or better and properly dried in the same space of 
time, there is no question but that some type of rotary filter 
should be employed, the requirements of washing and of drying 
can be readily taken care of, one way or another as can any 
other requirements which are demanded. The materials which are 
being handled by rotary suction filters include such slurries as 
caustic lime mud, bicarbonate of soda, paper pulp, cyanamid, 
gypsum, cement, salt, saccharate of lime, clay, coal screenings, 
gun cotton, ore slimes, lime sulphur, lead arsenate, etc. 

There is often the misconception that vacuum rotary filters can¬ 
not be used on hot slurries. This is far from the case as there is 
sufficient condensation in the pipe lines to allow a high vacuum 
to be maintained, especially since a dry vacuum pump with inter¬ 
mittent receiving tanks is used for creating the suction. In 
fact the majority of vacuum rotary filters in plant operation are 
handling hot or close to boiling slurries; viz., caustic lime mud, 
saccharate of lime, etc. 
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CENTRIFUGAI MACHINES 

’riu' iH'MinI in;al niacliinc, or extractor, as it is sometimes 
called, is ordinarily used either for the separation or extraction 
of liquids from solids or for the sei)aralion of two or more 
immiscihle h(|iiids. Centrifu.nal extraction and centrifuK'al fil¬ 
tration. which are alike, accomplish the remioal of the solids from 
the rK|ui(ls by passiiij; the liquid throu<,di a suhstance which will 
retain the solids, while centrifu^^al cl.arification is a |)rocess of 
stratifieation hy sulrsidence, the hi|uid ))assim; throufi'h lU) obstruct 
inij medium. Inasmuch as centrifugal clarification takes place 
hv virtue of the difference in densities of the solid and liquid 
components, liquids mutually miscible or soluble cannot he sepa¬ 
rated hy centrifufjal force. 

'Pile centrifugal force dceelopeil on materials to he separated 
ma\ he many thousand times qra\ity, hut it is al\\a\s jicrfectly 
unifonn at a constant distance from the center of rotation. Each 
individual particle of liciuid is pulled away from the solids by this 
force .so that the separation is easily accomplished. Whether or 
nut a filtering medium should he used depends upon the material 
to be handled, as some materials are of such a character that even 
under high centrifugal force an impcnetrahle wall will he built 
up hy the solids a.gaiiist the filtering medium almost immediately, 
thus cutting off all rate of flow, while in other materials the 
[larticles arc so small that they are carried through the finest 
practical medium. 'Pherc are also mixtures of different densities 
or sludges that cannot he filtered and must be separated by the 
action of centrifugal force alone. 

Wdierc a filtering medium is used it may be a side sheet of 
the centrifugal basket or a very fine filter screen placed inside the 
basket and in either case its distance from the center may vary 
within wide limits. If no filtering medium is used centrifugals 
with special accessories and with baskets without regular per¬ 
forations in the side sheets arc wsed. In centrifuging the 
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denser liquid or nialerials form a layer or cake aj,'ainsl the wall 
of the revolviiyt’ basket and the li(|uids are removed contimunisly 
through nozzles. 

De Laval Centrifugal.—'I'he De l.ax.al Se|iiralor Company 
which is one of the oldest comp.'uues in this line of business 
makes what are called De l.aval Multiple Clariliers, De Lava! 
Centrifugal I'ilters, and De Laval ()il I’uiKiers. 

The presence of small foreign iiarticles and uncut gum or 
unground (liginent in \arnishes, japans and |iigmenl goods arc 
very trouhlcsome to the manufacture ot these proihtcts and itt 
order to ckirify such materials multiple clariliers h;ive been 
dc\elopcd. The clarifiers not only give a clear smooth product 
hut the high ceiitrifugtd force to which the m.ilerials are suh 
jected gives a very intimate mixitig. which is especially (Usirahle 

Iji the nuuiufacturc of certaiti \cry high grade \aruishes, 
and lacquers and oils used in their mtimifacture, as well as sonic 
base oils used in the ni.inufacture of ]irintiiig and lithogra]ihing 
inks, the use of the clarifier does not result in perfect claiity ol 
the nitrate and for this work centrifugal filters were designed 
'file centrifugal filter is often ttsed following the clarifier, which 
removes the heavier solids, so that the lilter has only the ilocculent 
tnattcr in suspension to htindle. 

De Lavtd Oil T’ttrifiers properly eoine iti Chtqiter kill lint as 
they are very simtiaj' itt oiieration to the De La\;il claritiers and 
practically the same in eotistrnctioti. it tnight he well to ttieitfion 
ihetn here while the other tnachinos are being described. No 
lengthy discussion is given coneernitig them in Chapter \’nL it 
being sufliciettl simply to bear them in mind while reading about 
the clarifiers. 

The L)e Laval centrifugal niaehines cotisist essentially of a etist 
iron frame, provided with suitable hearings for supitorting ;i \er~ 
tieal .shaft or spindle, which carries the howl at the upiier end. 
The weight of the bowl atid spindle, together with any thrust due 
to driving, is taken by twm tread wheels on which the lower ctid 
of the vertical shaft rests. Surmounting the bowl arc two 
covers. The top one, kiwwn as the overflow cover, is provided 
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t.1) that if al anv time the |ir<i(Uict is led mto the machine in fjreater 
quantity than the howl can take care of, the suiqilns is discharged 
into the overflow co\ er Tliis keeps the overllmv separate and acts 
as a warning signal that too much is being fed to the machine, 
'['he second cover receives the clarified product from the howl 
and delivers it Ihnnigli the second s|ioiit to a hop])er or other 
suitable arrangement. 

'I'he l)e Laval centrifugal machines are made in two general 
tvjies belt drive and tnrhnie drive. 
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The helt-ilriven types can he furnished with an electric motor 
mounted directly on the frame and connected to the driving 
mechanism by a short belt. 'Plie power in the. belt-driven type 
is transmitted through a worm wheel and worm to the spindle and 
bowl. (Figure 79). 

'I'he turbine-driven machine is e(|ui|)ped with a steam driving 
wheel similar in principle to that utilized in steam turbine engines. 
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It will bt readily apiireciated that tlie smaller the diameter of the 
bowl the greater tlie speed at -whicli it must be run to develop a 
certain centrifugal force and the larger the bowl in [jroportion to 
the amount of liquid to he run through it at a given s|)eed, the 
higher will be the centrifugal force. 
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I'i^Lirc 8i sliows a cross-^cction view of the inultii)le clariiior 
bowl. The product to he clariticd i.s fed into the top (T the bowl 
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and fii'sl cnKTS the inner cliainher, where llie hea\ier and ninre 
easily separated solids are thnj.un out and held in the sediment 
pockets. 'I'he semi-clariHcd product then |ias.>es into the second, 
or outer, chamber where, by reason of (he f,n-eater diameter, a 
maximum centrifugal force clarifies it of the fmer and more 
dilificull-lo-remove |);irticles, 'I'lie cl.arified product is (hen forced 
upward to the discharge outlet. 

An advantage of this construction is that the easicst-to-re- 
move impurities are taken out in a separate chamber, so that 
when the partly clarified fluid is subjected to the intense cen- 
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Irifu^^al action of ihc outer chamber, the minute particles re¬ 
maining^ in the liquid are remo\ed without interference from the 
heavier one^ 

The filter howl, as illustrated in I'l^aire 8j, consists of a tw'(» 
compartment i)owl, tlie inner compartment heinj^ filled with cor¬ 
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rugated plates, lletween tlie plates is placed filter i)aper di' other 
suitable filtering niediuiu. 

The product to be filtered passes into the top of the bowl and 
flows to the bottom, where it is forced out to the outer, or 
clarifying, chamber. Here the heavie. ;md more easily removed 
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Itarticles ari' fenced a^'ainsi the outer wall of the chamher. 'I'lie 
partly clarified fluid (lasses to the inner chamher, where it enters 
the openiiifts in the several plates, ])ercolatint,r under slifjht vertical 
|iressnre through the filter |)aper and thence inward and upward 
to the discharge outlet. 

The prlnci])al advantage of this construction is that the filter 
is self cleaning, because the centrifugal force cleans the surfaces 
of the filter |ia|iers and throws the impurities out to the dirt¬ 
holding space. 'I'his insures long runs before it is necessar\ 
to stop and change filters. 

The bowd is easily cleaned, as the filtering plates are remoied 
in one iiiece and require disassembling only when it is necessaiw 
to |iut in new filter papers 

It IS not desirable as a rule to re\ol\e the l)e La\al machines 
at a speed exceeding ti.oixi to cS.ooo revolutions per minute as 
abo\c this speed they are cxiioscil to cxcessiee wear and generally 
have a .short life. 'I'he machines gne good .sen ice and a clean 
separation where they can be employed and do not consume 
excess horsepower or labor. 

Elmore Continuous Centrifugal Machines.—Tlie J'ilmore Con¬ 
tinuous Centrifugal, manufactured b\ (i II. Klinore. belongs to 
the filtration or hydro-e.xtractor class of centrifugal machiiies. 
It is of the basket type and belt drheii. The pulley for druiiig 
may be seen at “A” Figure 83, fastened to a .shaft wliicli carries 
a bcteled gear. 'I'liis in turn drives a bevel ])iuion with differen¬ 
tial spiral gears attached to the hub. The pinion rotates on a 
stationary counter-shaft. The distributiiigf cone with .scra|iing 
flights and distributing [laddles (Figure 8,|) is driven by one 
spiral gear and the screen basket ( l•'lgnrc 85), on the inside of 
which is attached the screen, is driven liy another spiral gear. 
The .scraping flights and the Iiasket with the screen, rotate in 
the same direction, llie basket rotating siigluly faster tlian tlie 
scraping flights due to tlie differential gears. 

In F'igure 83 is sliown at “!)” a hand wheel whicli is used to 
revolve a screw in tlie liottom of the lower tiearing supiiort, 
whicli raises or lowers the mternal spindle carrying the scraiier 
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flights. I'liis ciial)los a filtiT beil of nialcrial to bo maintained on 
tlie .screen clear of the material while the machine is in opera¬ 
tion. The standard basket for the Elmore cetttrifugal is a 
truncated cone (E'igure 85) cast in one piece and forming the 
base of various combinations. The screen or filtering medium 
depends on the nature of the material to be handled. 

In operation the slurry to be centrifuged must be uniformly 
fed into the ho])per ( c) I'igure 83 and the distributing paddles will 
feed the material etcnly onto the ty)p of the distributing cone. 













Tlie niateriiil is imiiK'cliatcly thrown against tho screen, which is 
held by the basket, where the li(jnor passes through the perfora¬ 
tions of the screen and strikes the licinor shield and is de¬ 
flected info the li<|Uor launder surrounding the base and drains 
out through two suitable outlets (d) on opposite sides of the 
machine. The solid material is forced down the screen by the 
scraping flights which are inclined at an angle to the horizontal 
and are helical in form. It is then discharged into the opening, 
bouniled by a renewable ring, and is thrown by centrifugal force 
against this ring, from which it gravitates through the annular 
openings between die outer wall of the base casting and the 
spnerical oil-tight gear case an<l is discharged through the bottom 
of the machine. 

Continuous centrifugals may be used wherever centrifu.gal 
force can be emiiloycd for the separation of solids from li(|uids. 
The advantages of this type are that the operation is continuous, 
so that power is cut down (no starting and stoi)|)ing) the number 
of machines required is less, floor space is less and labor is 
practically eliminated. The time of dehydration is shorter than in 
batch centrifugals as the size of the cake can bo limited by the 
scraper. 'I'he size of the c.ake also means the total weight of 
material being treated in the machine is less and there it exerts a 
smaller centrifugal force on the screen. 

The machines are of course more complicated in coustructioii 
than non-continnous centrifugals and cousC(|uently the cost of 
maintenance is higher. The machine is ex|)ensive to install and 
care nnist be taken to prevent accidents with a complicated ap¬ 
paratus of this kind running at high speed. 

Resines Process, —Centrifugal sedimentation by the Rcsincs 
process is controlled by the Cresson-Morris Comiiany and is 
devoted primarily to the sugar industry. There are no filter cloths 
used and the machine is run at a normal speed so that it does 
not need extra heavy construction. The centrifuge (Figure 86) 
developed for sugar work was an adaptation of the Bae Portal 
settling tank, which consisted of a long tank with several vertical 
baffle plates causing the juice to take a sinuous course alternately 
down and up Ihrough the tank. " 
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In the kfhiiR-s Centnl'uj;al Scparalnr iIk- IkhikI onlt-r-. tu-ar llic 
bottom of the rotatiii;; basket thnni};h |)i|)e “D,” After the 
basket has been filled, additional quantities are obliged to travel 
a sinuous path until discharged. During the time of their travel 
the centrifugal force acts on the liiiuid and suspended solids in 
the ratio of their respective specific gravities. As the course of 
the sinuous path is determined not only hy the baflle plates, but 
also by the rotation of the machine, the liquid travels in a helix, 
the length of which is determined by the velocity of rotation of 
the basket and the rate of admission of the arriving liquid. If the 
velocity of rotation remains constant, the time during which the 
liquid remains in the machine can be regulated by the inflow until 
the resultant liquid is free df sus[iended matter. 
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A 40-inch .'-tandanl cc‘iitrifuf;al sciiarator will hold when filled 
to the hrini (k) ;,Mllons of liquid. Ahout two-thirds of this space 
may be regarded as a .sedimentation chamber, w^hich gradually 
bee(jmes filled with suspended matter. ’I'he actual capacity of the 
machine is therefore 20 gallons; and if the rate of flow is 30 
gallons per minute the liquor will remain in the basket for 40 
seconds. During this time it will have traversed a helical course 
of several thousand feet, being subjected to a force from five 
hundred to six hundre<l times that t>f gravity. The liquid origin¬ 
ally contained in the sedimentation chamber, of course, is gradu- 
allv replaced by solid parltcles hut not nqiidlv enough to materially 
affect the rate of How. 

'I'he Kesines centrifugals i)ossess the great adv.autage of speed 
when cxnupared with settling tanks and while, like other cen¬ 
trifugals they consume a good deal of iiower and labor, they are 
a great impnjvemeni over old methods. The boiler-house ef¬ 
ficiency is increased by the removal of the imimrities in the raw 
sugar and the crystallization is improved so that if a plant has 
hitherto been unable to get rid of the foreign material in the 
raw juice this type of tqiparatus will show very decided economics. 

Fletcher Centrifugal Extractors.—The centrifugal extractors 
formerly made by Schaum and Iddinger are now matiufactured 
by the I'lelcher Works, 'fhe machines are u.sed for extraction 
of liquids in dye works, hleachcries. grain and milk sugar re¬ 
fineries, crystalline salt, fertilizer, emery, and chemical works, 
for separating coal dust-, culm, ore, sand, etc., for removing liquid 
from hides, pelts, jute, hemp, indp, general and hotel laundry, 
piece goods, bathing suits and clothing, and for reclaiming paint, 
oil, and grease. 

'I'he sizes of machines run the same as other hydro-extractors 
(30. 4 ^' 4 ^ >'*''''1 ^ inches) and they may he turned by a 

direct connection, electric, steam, or friction drive, above or 
below or they may he driven by belt or hand. 

The extractors have various designs for special work, as the 
piece goods extractor (Figure 87) iias a rotating table instead 
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i)f tlu' usual liaskcl. 'I'liis table is tilled will) an adiuslablc fi’anie 
(or holdiiii; llie ijoods on ihe mil and ihcse lolls eau be clian;jed 
according to ihe size needed. 

The Fletcher centrifugals do not differ from other machines of 
this type excejit in the fact that the h'letcher Works specialize 
in textile extractors fl'igure 8S) for drying of various piece ma¬ 
terials as clothes, hides, etc., rather than simply in the separation 
of solids from litiuids. 

Sharpies Super-Centrifuge.—'I he Shaqdes Sitecialt) Coinjiany 
make a centrifuge called Mie Sharpies Stiiier-Centrifuge which 
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sci>;initcs solids from liquids or lv\o li(|uids of dit'lerciit s|iet'ific 
gravity by means of highly intensified ^subsidence. The comnicr- 
cial machine o]icrates at a speed of 17,000 revolutions per minute 
and thus exerts a se|)arating force tlt.Q.So times the force of 
gravity. 

The machine (Figure 89) consists of a rotor (i) known as 
the “howl,” 36 inches long, 4'/^ inches in diameter, hung in verti¬ 
cal position from a fiexible s|>indle (J) fixed at its upper end, the 
siiindle rotating in the hall hearing (3), from which the whole 
assembly is susi>ended. ;\t the lower end of the howl is a guide 
bushing which restricts any tendency of the rotor to oscillate out 
of the iierpendicular. The howl itself is a |>lain cylindrical tube, 
closed at its upitcr end with the bowl head iirovided with the 
outlet ports, and at its lower end with the bowl bottom containing 
the inlet port. It is equipiied with a removable set of wings 
which serve to keep all |)arts of the liquid at the same speed of 
revolution as the bowl. The bowl bottbm may be readily removed 
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so that the interior is accessible. The bowl head through which 
the treated liquor is discharged is designed and constructed in 
each case to meet the requirements of the particular process. 
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In o[i(jr:itioii tlu' ]i(iuor is (ir.sl ajiplii'd and the bowl is brought 
to its operating speed. 'I'here is a speed indicator (4! hy which 
the speed of the bowl is deterniined. 

'I'he liipior to be treated is fed usually hy gra\ity from an 
overhead constant level tank, thnjugh the feed pipe (5) into the 
bowl through the bowl bottom at (fi). 'I'he licpior is instantly 
brought tip to the s|)ced of the howl, and as a result forms a 
cvlindrical wall against the shell of the howl. 

(.Iccasionallv a iiroblem of clarilication ]irescnts itself, in which 
part or all of the suspended solids are lighter than and float u])on 
the li(|uid. In this case these solids collect at the center where 
they form a core. ,\ bailie is then |iro\ided just below the dis¬ 
charge ports and the li(|uid is drawn from somewhat below the 
surface. 

Inasmuch as the suspended matter which has been separated 
from the liquid forms either a cake or a core within the bowk 
when appro.Minately 15 pounds of sediment has been accumulated 
the machine is stopped by the application of a hrakc. '1 he bowl 
is then laanowd, the hotloni is taken off and the bowl itself 
cleaned, cither bv hand or w ith special apparatus; and the machine 
reassembled and started. 

'I'he Shaiqiles Su)h'i Centnluges of clarifier ty)>e ( I'igure 90) 
arc machines designed for the clarilication ol li<|uids in which the 
liquid Jiasscs through the bowl continuously, the separated solids 
being retained in the bowl. 

'I'he liijuid enters the bowl forming a cvlindrical column with¬ 
in the howl, 'i'he aiqilication of centrifugal force separates the 
suspended matter which forms a solid cake on the wall of the 
bowl. 

In settling by gravity the clearest liquid is always at the upper 
surface and if settling is carried on continuously the discharge 
leads from the iqqier surface. 'I'lie analogous method is used in 
centrifugal clariiicalion. In the latter case the top surface is 
the inner surface of the liquid wall (the baffle being removed in 
such cases) and the discharge ports in the clarifier bowl draw 
from this inner surface. The force of gravity being so much 
less than the centrifugal force generate'd it is actually negligible. 
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CtiitrifuKal cl.'iriliciilioii is a |)n)Cfss of stratification by sub¬ 
sidence, the Ii(|uor passing; ihroufjh no of)structinf; inediuni. A 
gelatinous solid will usually se|iarate uilli rather less dil'ficulty 
because of its gelattuous nature in the centrifugal liowl although 
it will clog a filler. 

The se|iaralor type of centrifuge is for the separation of nii.'i- 
tures or emulsions of iminiscible ll(|ui(ls, the li(|uids being con¬ 
tinuously and se)iarately discharged ( h'igure 91). 'I'he machine 
is operated and the h(|uid is ted to it in the same manner as in the 
case of the clarifier but as two li(|nids arc handled continuously, 
a bowl and discharge co\ers for the separate discharge of the 
two li(|uids are proxided 

d'hc capacity of separators and clantiers dcjiends u)ion the 
nature of the problem. I'or insitmee, the separation ot wool fat 
frotn waste scouring li(|nors is only tJ5 gallons per hour because 
of tbe presence of emulsifying agent soa)) and various impurities 
while the dehydration of crude petroleum is often as high as 
600 gallons per hour. 

Where there is more thau J per cent of solids present tbe 
use of clarifiers or se)iarator,s is not advised, h'or this work 
lUilk centrifuges are used which oiierate at low sliced and are 
equipped with a rotor of large diameter, being thus similar to 
other bowl centrifuges. 

The .solid discharge .‘sharpies .Super-Centrifuge discharges both 
the liquid and solids continuously, but can be used only where it 
is not desired to save the solids. In order to accomplish con¬ 
tinuous discharge there is introduced with the lic|Uor to be 
treated a liquid immiscible with the primary liiiuid and of such 
specific gravity that both the primary liquid and the solids will 
float upon it. I'he heavier liquid thus acts as a continuous con¬ 
veyor for the solids, which rests upon its inner surface, prevent¬ 
ing them from lodging against the walls of the bowl, and finally 
discharging them with its own discharge. Such materials as 
amorphous wax from cylinder stock as handled in this manner. 

To make a commercial separation of this type with the solid 
discharge machine, chilled brine is fed into the machine with the 
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liowl the wax, carrieil on (he liriiie as a conveyor, passes up also. 
At the top of the bowl the lirine atid wax together pass outside 
of a bal'lle and discharge together from one set of ports into the 
lower cover, while the oil discharges inside of the baffle through 
another set of ports into the upper cover. The brine-wax mixture 
is collected in a sump and the brine siphoned from the bottom 
of the sump and recirculated through the machine. 

This machine is so constructed that adjustments may be made 
to a])ply it to a wide variety of problems. It has, however, rather 
strict limitations for commercial use. It is essential that the 
cai rier ii(|itid must be immiscible with the primary liquid, other¬ 
wise tliey will simply combine on entering the machine and will 
not be separated by centrifugal force. It is also obvious that the 
carrier liqui<l must be of greater specific gravity th;m the primary 
liquid. Since there is no liquid heavier than water and immiscible 
with it that is sufficiently low in cost to make it useful in com¬ 
mercial work, it is, generally speaking, impracticable to discharge 
solids continuously if the primary li<|uid is water or a liquid 
miscible with water, 

'file second limitation concerns the solid suspended matter it.self. 
It must he of such nature and specific gravity that, precijiitating 
from the primary liquid, it will float upon the carrier liquid. It 
is frequently a fact that solids of greater S|)ecific gravity than the 
carrier li(|uid will float upon that liquid because they are wetted 
with the lighter immiscilile primary liquid. For this reason it 
is usually possible to remove solids from oils with the continuous 
discharge of both the solids and the oils. 

The Sharpes Snper-Centrifuges are usually operated in batchc.s 
of five or ten and require one man in attendance, 'fhey are ad¬ 
mirably suited for some materials, notably those having a small 
amount of solids present, although they are intermittent as to 
operation, and take a good deal of jiow'er and labor. 

Tolhurst Centrifugals.—A typical centrifugal machine, self¬ 
balancing centrifuge, nevertheless offers no difficulty in this rc- 
tured by the 'rolhurst Machine Works and illustrated in Figure 
<)2. I'hese machines are made in various sizes and rated accord- 
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in;; to the si/e of the basket; Jh, 32, 40, 48, and (k) inches in¬ 
side diameter. 'Die construction is shown in I'lgnre 93. 'I'hc 
perforated basket “A” with a iiottom discluu4;e “R,” the cone 
“C” valve which closes the larp'e annular discharjje opening in 
the bottom of the basket is shown lifteil and held up by a hook on 
the post supporting the overhead drixing mechanism. The out 
let for licpior or filtrate is shown at “D.” 

In some industries unrestricted access to the interior of the 
centrifugal basket is e'-sential and large o])en top under xlrixen 
machines are required. • 
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'I'his demand has been met with a center-slung centrifugal 
(Kigure 94). 

The safe and economical operation of a centrifugal is dependent 
upon its ability to accommodate itself to unbalanced loads and 
the center-slung machine, while radically different from the self¬ 
balancing centrifuge, nevertheless offers no difficulty in this re¬ 
spect. 
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1 lu‘ cast*, carrtnij^ the rctoltiiie basket, Is tlt*\i])l\ shintt hv 
links fniiii three short columns. 'I'he links are tilttiched to the 
case ,it points about on ti plane throu,i;h the iniil-dqith of the 
basket. I'he resultant of the forces due to the unbaltinced load 
and to i^raMty is such that the in.'ichine runs most smoothly :ind 
bcarin,e stress and friction are minimized. 

'I'o further reduce friction and insure diirahility, three lartje sets 
of full roller bearintts earn both the radial and direct thrusi 
li-iads. 'I'hese hearini,'s arc enclosed m a sni.yde dirt-proof housin'^ 
packed with grease. 'J'his insures accurate hearm.g aii,gnmen1, 
positive lubrication and eliminates troubles of oil leaktige. 

In handling materials of a highly corrosive nature it is often 
necessary to use a centrifugal with no hetirings underneath the 
basket and which has a type of bottom discharge that will per¬ 
mit very ra])id unloading. 'I'he suspended centrifng:il (Figure 
()2) is entirely supported by hea\y roller and ball bearings flexibly 
mounted in the driring betid, proxiding iiositive control of the 
oscillation of the basket. 'r,lu* spindle or vertical shaft is of the 
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solid spindle type and the liearin^'s are lubricated with non¬ 
fluid grease and so arranged that the lubricant cannot enter the 
basket. 

The discharge opening in the bottom of the basket is closed 
by a cone valve and the basket may be quickly unloaded after 
centrifuging. The baskets of these machines may be constructed 
of various materials and the cases lined with rubber, lead, etc., 
as desired. 

The Tolhurst centrifugals are typical of this class of apparatus 
and as .such give low moisture contents in the discharged cake, 
rapid drying and positive results, but of covirse are intermittent, 
require considerable iiower for driving and labor for cleaning. 




CHArTER V[ 

AIR, GAS AND LIGHT FILTERS 

The filtration of air and gas is as a rule simply clarilioation, 
either to remove impurities nr to eonsorvc valuahles. while the 
filtration of light is selective elimination. 

Generally gas filtering a])paratus ami air cleaning systems are 
the same in construction and operation so that a di.scnssion of the 
apparatus for these purposes can he taken up without distinction 
as to whether they are for air or gas. Air filters are Used to 
purify air, either for use in liirhiiic engines or other machines, 
or for drying pur]ioses, or to free from impurities air which is to 
he used in workrooms or where machinery is o|)erating. Gas 
filters have as their object the recovery of valuables which other¬ 
wise would be lost iti the air, or the removal of daiigeroits or 
objectionable impurities from the gas. 'fhey are ttsed in coti- 
ncction with blast furnaces, gas houses, smelters, etc. 

The old process and the one which is still used wdiere other 
apparatus can not be afforded is the hag house collector. This 
consists of a series of hags like Taylor filters through which the 
exhaust gases are passeil hv means of pressure through a flue. 
The dust is collected inside the hags and is removed at intervals 
by hand. This system rvas formerly extensively used for the 
recovery of valuable.s, but has now been replaced in most of the 
large plants by the Cottrell System Manufacturers of dust col¬ 
lectors, of whom there are a great nutiiber, may roughly be di¬ 
vided into three classes ; f i) those u ho separate by sedimentation ; 
(2) those who separate by filtration and (3) those who employ 
electrical clarification by the Cottrell .'system. In the first class, 
use is made of baffles to create still-air pockets through which 
the dust particles settle by gravity. The passage of the air or g,is 
is aided by a fan at the clean air or gas end, or the pressure of 
the rising air or gas may be enough to cause it to pass through 
the collecting system. Of this type the Clark Dust Collector, the 
By-Products Recoveries Collector, and the Sturtevant Dust Col¬ 
lector, arc representative. • 





111 sqianitioii liy tiltralion, claiiMcalioii is accomplished by 
passage through clotli screens or rotating coarse screen discs, 
suction Usually being employed to draw or iiressurc to blow, the 
dust laden air or gas tbrough the system. 'I'ypical machines of 
this type are Clemvorlh, Wheal iK. Co. .\ir I'llters, the \orblo Suc¬ 
tion h'ilters, the Sturtevant \';icuttni Cleaners, and the Conkey 
Dust Collectors. 'I'here are of course also numerous air w.asliers 
and air conditioners to remove dust, foreign material, and soluble 
ini|>urities front the air. In general piinciple these washers and 
conditioners are all .alike, the air passing through a spray chamber, 
which brings it in contact with a rain-hke spray, is washed clean 
of imintrities, is then passed o\cr eliminator |)lates to renioic 
the entrained moisture and linally is discharged into the desired 
place. The water for washing may be re-used and the air may be 
chilled by refrigerator coils or heated by steam coils where this 
is of importance. 

Light filters are empliyxed jinncipally in scientific work or lab¬ 
oratory experinietits .\lthougb the jiroccss is one of selective 
absoriition by ;i medium, the result is the eliminating of certain 
light rays by the passage through a niediiim which affect is sim¬ 
ilar to th.it obtained by liitration. 

By-Products Recoveries Dust Collectors.—'file T.v-Products Re¬ 
coveries Coni|iany makes dust collectors, particularly for cement 
nillls. blast-furnaces, foundries, chemical pl.ants, smelting works 
and grinding mills. 

'file apparatus called the Reverse ly'ozzle Dry Dust Collector, 
Figure 95, in which the ISy-Products Recoveries Company special¬ 
izes, consists of a tight box through which the gases pass in a hori¬ 
zontal direction. The (htst-catching section is huilt n() of unit 
boxes, each of which is coni|)osed of a curved perforated front and 
back, tivo Hat sides, and a tight central partition. 'I'he top is closed 
by the cover of the maebine and the bottom rests on the floor grid 
over the dust bin. These boxes are narrow and short but extend 
from the toji of the nttichine to the dust bin. When assembled in 
the machine they' form numerous noz/.le-shaped ga.s passages be¬ 
tween the sides of adjacent boxes, the outlet of wdiich discharges 
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on the curved front of the followinn set of boxes. 'I'he du.st bin is 
sectionalized by partitions which correspond with those in the 
center of the boxes to jiretent the flow of gas through it. The 
dust is finally removed from the system by a conveyor or dump¬ 
ing’ doors and discharged into a convenient receptacle. 

On entering the machine the g;is is separated into numerous 
narrow vertical streams by the deflectors in the distributing cham- 
l>er and these streams impinge on the curved perforated plates 
which form the front of the boxes. Hehind these perforated plates 
are still air settling spaces formed by the two sides and the vertical 
partitions of the box. The’ top and bottom of tbe machine make 
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these spaces tight still pockets of air which do not move with the 
gas stream. Thus a particle of dust throwm through the perfora¬ 
tions either by direct impact (jr by centrifugal force, as the 
stream is rapidly reversed uiion itself, passes out of the gas 
stream into the still air space and falls into the dust bin below. 
The perforations act as a screen to separate the dust from the gas 
and a particle of dust need only move a fraction of an inch to be 
through the screen into the still air space. The gas stream is 
deflected l8o degrees by the front plates around the curved sur¬ 
face until it has entirely reversed its direction and flowing in the 
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opposite direction a short distance impinges on a similar plate 
forming the back of the box. In the rear of this perforated plate 
is still another still air space formed by the two sides and partition 
in the box. This acts in a similar manner to drop the dust into 
the dust bin. The back curved plate* again deflects the gas i8o 
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degrees back to the original direction, where it enters the passage¬ 
way formed by the sides of the adjacent boxes, making a direct 
run until it comes in contact with the curved perforated plate 
of box (2), where the gas undergoes the same reversal and'the 
process is repeated as often as there are boxes 

The reserve nozzle dr}' dust collector is \ ery positive in opera¬ 
tion and by its numerous bailies and detlections insures .i clean gas 
discharge. As it is solidly constructed and has no moving i)arts 
except the discharge conveyor there is practically no wear on 
the apparatus or danger of its getting out of onler. 'Flic same 
action which insures a clean gas however, cuts down the rale of 
flow, adding thus to the power necessary to deliver a given capac¬ 
ity. There is also the objection that if the gas contains any 
moisture the du.st will stick to the perforations and throughout the 
entire system, thereby clogging it, and the construction is such 
that cleaning to remove wet dust is extremely difficult. 

The system while relatively new has been installed in a num¬ 
ber of plants where the conditions were favorable and satis¬ 
factory results are lieing obtained. 

The Taylor-Milliken Dry Dust Collector takes advantage of the 
fact that solid particles in suspension, however line, may be 
separated from any gas by centrifugal action on tlie particle. 

In this machine, I'igure 9(1, tiu- centrifugal force is a|)plied to 
the dust particles by forcing the dusty gas to travel through a 
spiral passage at high velocity. The outer side of the passage con¬ 
sists of wires, separated to form narrow slots through which the 
dust particles are carried by centrifugal force into the settling 
chambers, where there is no .general iiTovement of the gas. 

The settling chambers arc formed by the outer air-tight casing 
of the machine, together with vertical and slojiing helical par¬ 
titions. The sectionalizing of the annular space between the 
outer casing and the wire cylinder by these partitions prevents 
the gas or dust from being carried back into the main gas stream. 

In addition to the centrifugal force above mentioned, another 
means to further accelerate the separation of the dust from the 
gas is used. An auxiliary* helix of steeper pitch than the main 
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one, forces tlie layers of dust laden j;as from the inner side of 
the stream outward a),niinst the wire screen, where the centrifugal 
force throws the dust through the slots into the settling chainher. 

'Pile machine also acts as a classHier of the dust, as the coarser 
l)articles wdl he most strongly affected hy centrifug.al force, pass 
through the gas first, and deposit in the upper settling chambers 
The centrifugal force on e.'ich particle at ordinary gas velocity 
used, is over one hundred times its weight. This forces the dust 
particles through the slots at high velocity, and for this reas.m, 
the wire slots do not fill uii with the dust. When fume is present, 
it iiuilds n|) on the wires until of suhicient mass to he thrown 
through the slots into the settling chamhers. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, the nature of the material makes it necessary to occasionally 
clean the slots. 

lligh temperalitres do not affect the operation of the machitie 
as no intlammahle material are used in its construction. 

Iti case there is suflicient natural draft to ilraw the gases 
through the machine, tio power will he required, as the machine 
itself has tio inovitig parts. Where tieccssary, a volume blower 
may he used to suinilcmetU the draft. 

Where ga.ses or dust in siis|iension have a corrosive action 
on steel, the tnachine is constructed of non-corrosive materials, 
without interfering with its operation. 

The design of the machine can he varied to meet a wide .range 
of ilraft or line velocities, atul the itistallation of the m.achine is 
so arranged as not to interfere with e.xistitig conditions. 

Clark Dust Collector.—The Clark Dust Collecting Company 
make dust collectors to tninimize fire hazards, to prolong the life 
of hcltitig tind tuachitiery, purify air for workers, and to recover 
by-products. This company makes a specialty of lire and ex¬ 
plosion prevention, hy the collection of dust in starch factories, 
htikeries, iiowdcred coal platits, etc. Itt general it manufactures the 
Clark Rarified Dust 'I'rai), the Clark .Adjustable -Air Separator, the 
Clark Chicago Collector and is agent for the Norblo Suction 
Filter. 
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Tlie Clark Dust Ci)lk‘clinjt; Sy'Iciu of all-nictal CDii^tructioii 
is shown in Fiffurc <)/, wlirre ".V' is flic dust laden air inlet. 
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( lark l)u>t ('ollechiiK 


“ 15 ” the Clark Adjnstahle ,\ir Sc|iar;ilDr, “C” the coarse dust dis¬ 
charge, “D" the fan, “k',” the Clark Chicago Collector, “F” the 
coarse dust discharge, and “(i" the pnre tor discharge. The (.'lark 
Air Separator is used in classifying and grading any material sus¬ 
pended in the air and when part of collecting system it takes out 
the coarse particles and thus insures a longer life to the fan, 

'J'he Norhio Snetiort k'ilter, like the other se]iarators, may be 
used as a single unit or battery of units or ]>art of a system as 
shown in Figure 9S, 'I'he cylinder of the filter contains twelve 
closely woven cloth hags which strain the dust laden air and there 
may be from two to any desired nnmber of these cylinders in a 
filter. The air and dust are drawn into the bottom ho[)per of the 
cylinders, either directly or after passage through the adjustable 
air separator, and strained through the bags. The clean air passes 
out through the maiiifokl at the lop and thence to the fan 
while the dust is left on the outside of the bags, 'flic dust is 
cleaned from the bags by automatically reversing the air current 
and applying air pressure through the valve in the outlet at the 
top of the filter, ’ 
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It is claimed for the suction filter that when handling injurious 
materials there is no danger of dust or gases escaping through 
a hole in the cloth and out into the room as the direction of flow 
is inward. The Clark dust collecting systems are used in pow¬ 
dered coal plants, metal smelting and rclining works, crushing 
and grinding plants, cereal plants, chemical works, ash conveyors, 
milk drying plants, shoe factories, spinning mills, sand blast ma¬ 
chines, etc. They are built in sizes capable of handling from 500 
to 12,000 cubic feet of air per minute or in special sizes where 
required. 

Clenworth, Wheal & Co. Air Filters.—'I'lie air filters made b}' 
Clenworth, Wheal & Company arc usually divided by them into 
three classes; A. B. C. air fillers which serve to remove im¬ 
purities from the air and collect dust; Natural Humidifiers which 
not only remove the impurities but regulate tbe humidity and 
temperature of the air; and De.sk Coolers which circulate, clean 
and cool the air, especially in tropical countries. 

The A. B. C. air filter consists of a number of discs. Figure 99 
usually 3 feet 4 inches to 10 feet in diameter, of small mesh 
expanded metal. Figure too, spaced at suitable distances apart 
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Kxpanflcd .Metal Serten 
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and 'laj^^ercd to can^c tlu* air to zi}>-za^ in its passage through 
the hltor, tints scrubbing and cleaning it. 'I'he discs dip into 
the water in the lower t)art of the casing for a few inches -onlv 
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'howii ill Fij^iirc loi. 'I'lu' discs hit nested in^'etlier In 
fill 111 ;i riiliir and an, liiiilt on s])i<lei s and enclosed in an outer 
metal rim, the whole making a rigid and substantial structure. 
This rim makes a ruiming joint against a wood lined halflc which 
preients any unlillered air from passing. .Vs the rotors revolve 
they automatically |iiek it]) siif'tieient vinter to thoroughly wet 
and cleanse each of the discs and leave the solid imiiurities be¬ 
hind in the lower part of the casing. Hand holes are providerl so 
that the dirt can he cleaned out i>eriodically. 'I'wo or more rotors 
tire jirovided and carried on and rotated hv a shaft by means of 
totally enclosed gearing. 'Phis gearing can he operated by a direct- 
eonjilcd motor or by a belt. Owing to the tortuous course that 
the air lakes it is cleaned before it reaches the final stage of the 
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fillcriii}; nitov'' so that there i-- no danger of tlie hooks of ihe 
eliminator l)eeoininf( elioked with dirt. 'I'lie eliminators are a 
separate unit, Fi^mre 102, detaehahle and therefore ean he t.iken 
to ])icces easily for re|)aintins;, when need he. 
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'i'he apparatus is sintahle for \enlilalion of every ilesenption 
[)articnlariy for the ventilation of turho-tilternators, as well as 
the eolleelion of dust from all kinds of plants, where the t;ases 
are very hot it is, of eoitr.se, neeess.ary to cool them before ]>a"a"e 
through the filter. The capacity roughly ranges from j.ikk) 
cubic feet ])er minute in a machine with three foot four inch 
discs to thirty four thousand cubic feet jier minute in a machine 
with ten foot six inch disc;*, although caiiacitics may he as high as 



































Fig 103 
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100,000 cubic feet pet minute in special cases. The filtering sur- 
face.s may be made of .steel, brass, copper or any specified material. 

It is claimed for these filters that as the strands of the filtering 
surface are at an angle the resistance to the air (lassing through 
the filter is at a minimum, and the effectire area for the air at 
a maximum, the rotors being immersed in the water for a few 
inches only, practically the entire area through the mesh is avail¬ 
able and the resistance in the water gauge is very low. The fil¬ 
tering is arranged so that the \apor tension is not increased un¬ 
duly and the insulation resistance of the generator is not low¬ 
ered to any extent. Imbrication is so arranged that oil cannot 
get into the filter, little pov\er is reipiired for operation and there 
is no danger of loose moisture. 

'I'he Natural Humidiliers are useil in textile operations to make 
the fibres of cotton, wool, sdk, llax, etc., more jiliablc, to reduce 
the breakage of ends, to increase the strength of the yarn, to in¬ 
crease the length of cloth, to make cloth more uniform in width, 
to eliminate the generation of static electricity, to reduce dust, 
waste and fliiss, by giving uniform humidity throughout the 
factory in all seasons and in all climates. I’esides removing the 
dust and regulating the humidity the apparatus controls the tem¬ 
perature so that in winter the air may be heateil and in summer 
cooled. Figure 103, illustrates veiy clearly the operation of this 
apparatus which is similar to the air filter already described. 
Where the filtration of the air is not of primary imiKirtance the 
expanded metal surfaces arc ke|)t stationary and a suitable 
means of distributing water over them used. 

It is claimed for this machine in addition to the advantages men¬ 
tioned under the air filter that: the temperature is maintained 
practically constant as is the humidity, there is no precipitation 
of free moisture, the air being conditioned at one central point 
and distributed to the room patchiness is eliminated, and the best 
working conditions for operators arc produced. 

The Desk Cooler, Figure T04, is placed in front of an ordinary 
electric fan wbich is so arranged that the air from the fan is 
projected on to the propeller of the desk cooler, thus supplying 
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Do'-k Coolt r 

llic |i()\vfv to rotate tlio rot(ir. The de^k cooler coii- 

^ists of a central spiinlle which, piNoleil ;it either end upon a<l- 
justahlc l)Oariiif;s, ctirries the rotor iind propeller. The rotor is 
made ti]> <if four di^cs of e,\i)ande<l aliiniimtm spaced ;it suitable 
intervals aloni; the a.xis .and enclosed in an outer rini of aluininuin. 
The tli.scs are lirnily fixed toffether 'I'he ]iroi)eller is desi!>;ueil to 
give the necessary rotation to the rotor and at the same time to 
■ restrict the passage of air as little as possible. The whole is 
enclosed in a casing which contains water, as in the air lilter. 

The machine produces cool, clean air, retiuires no attention 
and it is only necessary to keep the water tank filled with water 
and switch on the fan when ojieration is desired. 
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Sturtevant Apparatus.—The 15 . T. SUnlcvanl Comii.niiy make 
air waTcrs, elusl collectors, and \acuuni cleaners ainoni; llieir 
other products. The air washers do not dift'er from the general 
description given on Tage UJ and illnslraled in I'lgure 103. 
They are of importance where air is to be used for drvmg, as 
in laundries, paint shops, photograjihic supjily factories, eic., or 
where the dust is exiilosive as in rubber factories and sug.ir re¬ 
fineries, or for renioving ohnoxioiis odors from stock raids and 
coal tar plants, or for humidifying the air for public buildings, 
textile mills, and tobacco factories or for cooling the air in 
theatres and hotels. 
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Air Washer 
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DusI collector'; of the Stitrtc\tint tyiic siinply dcllcct the i);!-.- 
sa!>'e (jf air to allow the soliil particle'; to drop out (I'ijjttre tot)), 
'I'he collector is ttsed iti jthmiii}; mills, in huniiii; .■iiid polishing 
plants, tanneries, kitchens, schools, mills, etc , or m a little differ- 
■ 'lit style for sciiarating mingled oil and moisture from exhattst 
steam {l''i,gnre 1117). , 'since water weighs i/hjo titnos as mnch as 

tin equal voltline of steam a whirling action tlironghoiit the steam 
causes separation by centrifugal force, as taken up with the 
Anderson Steam and Oil Separator in Cha))ter VI 11 . Kvertone is 
familiar with vaenum cleaners so they need not he gone into 
exceiit to state that they arc a direct filtration apiilication. 'I'he 
dust is filtered out through several layers of unbleached muslin 
or other cloth screen by means of .suction and this is the s;une 
principle which has been applied to bag-house collectors and other 
du.st filtering machines. 

'rite above mentioned types of appartitus, whether air washers, 
dust collector or vacuum cleaners, are all ixtsitive in operation, 
and with the exception of the last have no moving parts, require 
no attention to speak of, and little power for operation. 

Zenith Dust Collector.—The Industrial I'iltratioii Corporation 
niamifacture a dust collector for the handling of either wet or 
hry hwA. •tvsvv'vVkV\V tAVwt SiWAiiCA 
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Du'il colli'cUirs i)f tlif Stiii1('\aiil typt' simply (k-Hi'ct the pa^- 
sa^c uf air to allow the solid particles to drop out ( Figure lot)). 
'I'lie coliccior is used in plamug nulls, in huffing’ and polishing 
|)lanls, ttinneries, kitchens, sehools, mills, etc., or in a little dilTer 
■ ■nt style for separating mingled oil and moisture from exhaust 
steam (Figure 107). Since water weighs i.fwo times as mud! as 
an equal vohttne of steam a whirling action throughout the steam 
catises separation hy centrifugal force, as taken up with the 
Anderson Steam and Oil Separator in Chapter X’lll. Everyone is 
familitir with \acttum cleaners so they need not he gone into 
except to state that they are a direct filtration application, 'I'he 
dust is hitered out through several layers of unhleached muslin 
or other cloth screen hy means of .suction and this is the same 
principle which has hcen applied to hag-house collectors and other 
dust filtering machines. 

'['he above mentioned types of a|)paratus, whether air washei s. 
dust collector or vacuum cleaners, are all (XTsitive in operation, 
and with the exception of the last have no moving parts, require 
no ;ittention to sjreak of, and little power for operation. 

Zenith Dust Collector.—I'he Industrial Filtration Corporation 
manufacture a dust collector for the hatidling of cither wet or 
dry dust. In this respect it differs 'from the other suction dust 
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fillers described (the A. B. C. air filter beiiiff the only oilier nia- 
cliine capable of bandliiig wot duM ) as well as by the fact that fil¬ 
tration is through but a single layer of cloth and cleaning is auto¬ 
matic and continuous. 

The .general design of the machine is illustrated in Figuie 108, 
and it will be seen that the apparatus is \erv similar to the 
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mviltiple compartment rotary tiller cxce[)t that it is enclosed and 
can be operated by suction or pressure. The filter cylinder is 
divided into twenty or more compartments and is hung enclosed 
in a pressure outer cylinder. 'I'he inner or filtering cylinder is 
revolved during operation so that as each compartment in turn 
comes into the “dead'’ chamber it is automatically subjected to 
backwashing and tangent spray jets. The “dead” chamber is 
partially shut off from the main chamber by baffles and as there 
is no escape at the lop or bottom there is little or no swirling 
of the gas or air. 

The advantage of this ma<'hinc is that it will handle satitraled 
gases and automatically clean itself, therefore, its field of applicti- 
tion is wkle, the cost of operation is low as it is atttomalic and 
the ap])aratus requires no attention. 

Cottrell System.— Althoitgh the Cottrell System may be con¬ 
sidered filtration only in the broadest interpretation of the term, 
nevertheless it is of such importance in dust collecting and has 
to such ;i large extent rephiced other systems that tiny discussion 
of tiir or gas cltirification would be incomplete without a brief 
description of this type of apparatus. 

In the Cottrell system the air or gases to be clarified are made 
to ptiss through metallic tubes in which charged wires are sus- 
jiended. A low current is used, but the voltage is very high. 
These solid or dust particles pass between two electric terminals 
and iqton entering the magnetic field are electrified with the same 
kind oi a charge as one of the terminals and consequently are 
strongly repelled by it. The particles fall, on being repelled, to 
a collecting chamber and the air or gas passes out clean. 

The system is largely used by smelters, refineries, and blast¬ 
furnace plants for the recovery of valuables or by acid com¬ 
panies, etc., to remove objectionable fumes. The operation is 
automatic and the results are positive clean air or gas always 
being obtained. The only objection to the apparatus is one of cost 
for small plants or where electric power is very expensive. 

Light Filters.—Light filters as previously mentioned are filters 
in effect rather than in actuality. The colorimeter is one of the 
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most important of this type and is used to measure the color 
intensity of liquids by transmitted light and the intensity of 
solids by reflection at dilTcrent angles of incidence. As the pinion 
and operating heads are always in a lixcxl location, the observer's 
readings are controlled by observation only. The construction 
of the colorimeter evolves relinenients such as tube iMitteims opti¬ 
cally inactive, plungers made from glass optically tested for color 
and in proper form, adjustments of microscopic precision, and 
enclosed housing for the [irism sysietn which is fixed, although 
the entire housing may lie removed when it becomes necessary to 
clean the prism surface exposed. The sc.ales read to o.l mm. by 
verniers. 

The llame-color screen,is another light filter of importance. 
It usually consists of a rectangular strip of mica divided length¬ 
wise into three colors, (i) purple, (2) blue, and (,3) green. The 
yellow flame color of siMlium is absorbed by the screen, other 
flame colors appear as follows; potassium is blue violet through 
(l), violet grading into reddish through (3), fainter and redder 
through (2), calcium fin volatile salts) gives a flash of greenish- 
yellow through (t), of green through (2), of faint crimson 
through (3), strontium and lithium are crimson through (3), and 
absorbed by (i) and (2), barium is green through (i), fainter 
green through (2) and (3), copper (chloride) is bright green 
through (i), bright blue fringed with green through (3), the same 
paler through (2), phosphoric acid is green through (i); light 
violet-red through (3), The screen in use is held close to the 
eyes and against a dark background and is very useful for deter¬ 
mination of the presence of the above mentioned materials but of 
course will not give quantitative results. 

There are a great number and variety of glasses and glass 
products from the spectroscope to sunglasses which absorbed, 
break up, or reduce the intensity of rays of light by partial 
absorption, which might be mentioned but the two foregoing 
apparatuses will serve as well as any to illustrate the general 
field of light filters. 



CHAPTER VII 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


In hydraulic press work very' higii pressures are employed to 
affect the separation of the solids from the liquids. 

In conse(|uence of this es])ecially stronj; substantial construction 
is retiuired particularly in the ])ressure creating mechanism. In 
the majority of ])res.ses the feed is in hatch lots, by hand, as is 
the discharge. This increases the cost of operation considerably 
but on the other hand very high percentages of extraction are 
obtained and the class of materials handled are as a rule those 
which could not he treated in any other way. 

Hydraulic presses may he divided ’into the following: plate 
presses, ho.x jnx'sses, cage presses, jxtt presses, and curb presses. 
Numerous other classes of hydraulic presses are made hut as their 
work is not related to fdtration they will not he considered here. 

Plate Presses.—In the jilate press class tlu' three main types 
will he taken up: first the screw type, second the knuckle joint 
type and third the hydraulic press proper. 'I’hc use of these types 
deiiends iqion the material to he treated and the amount of out¬ 
put desired. 

The screw press with steel beam and combination platform is 
shown in Eigure lay. 'I'hc press is designed for hcaw and con¬ 
tinuous work and is operated by the mechanism on the top w ith 
the pressure downward. 

The second type or knuckle joint press is illustrated in h'igure 
no. The right tind left h.and screw prorluces a power almost 
unlimited when the levers are near the perpendicular, and the 
motion of the follower rapid at first when the material is soft, 
decreases in speed and increases the power as the levers 
straighten out, and die material becomes dense. The machine 
is especially adapted for the making of cider, and other beverages. 
The knuckle-joint jiress here illustrated has a reversible platform 
so that one pile of cakes (called “cheese”) can be pressing while 
another is being prepared for the press. Presses of this type are 
also made hand operated for use in spiall plants. 














The regular liydraulic plate press is generally designed for 
heavy work and constructed with a view of giving great pressure 
and great durahility as well. In Figures iii and 112 are shown 
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Fig. 112 

Hydraulic Prcfs (Downwaid Prc'^urc) 
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the upward and the do\vnv\ard pressure types respectively, In 
both these the cylinder (a) is made of steel, the ram (b) is of 
cast iron turned and iJolished, the platen (c) is a heavy iron 
casting extending to and babbitted around the rods (dl. The 
racks and material to be filtered are shown at (e) between the 
head (f) and the platform (g). Hoth have transfer car systems. 

Racks are made square of wooden strips tibout one-h:df of an 
inch thick by one and three-eighth of an inch wide, jilaccd 
about one-fourth of an inch a|)art, with strips 2 inches apart 
and three-eighth of an inch thick, nailed across, ;is shown in 
Figure 113. Double racks are also used as shown in Figure 114 
with the same number of slats both ways, .\lthough they are 
more difficult to clean and somewhat heavier they are \er\ strong 
and durable. 
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Dotibk Rack 


'J'he form that is used to bmld up the cake is square inside 
and y/i inches deep. It is m.ade of hoards i inch thick and ^ 14 . 
inches wide. A hoard is nailed across each end and a ctisting 
is bolted in each corner in order to .stiffen the form. 

When it is desired to “lay up a cheese” (Figure 115), that is 
build up the layers of materials to be filtered, the operation is com¬ 
menced on the platform of the press, a rack being laid down and 
the form placed on the rack. The form is 5 or 6 inches smaller 
each way than the rack. Over this form a cloth is spread and the 
form is filled full of the material to be pressed. The corners 
should be well filled and the center not rounded iq). The corners 
of the cloth are now folded.over the material, not too tightly, and 
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the form raised, another rack placed in position, tlie form lowered, 
etc., until tlie “cheese is laid up.” 

The building of such a clicese is shown in I'igure tt5 When 
the last layer is formed, the form is taken off and a rack put on. 
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The follower is then placed in position and the pres.sing com¬ 
menced. The liquid Hows into the iilatform and is conveyed to 
tanks or other destination as desired. 

The Worthington Press.—A special hydraulic plate press made 
by the Whirthington Pump and .Machinery Corp. works under 
three different pressures, gravity, pressure by weight of press de¬ 
scending under its own weight, and by hydraulic pressure. When 
the material to be pressed is first admitted, the free liquids flow off 
by gravity, or the material may be admitted under pressure, forcing 
the liquids through the bags in this manner. After the bags have 
become full of solids, the press descends slowly of its own weight. 
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gradually forcing the platens together and scjneezing the bags to¬ 
gether, forcing out additional liquids. When this operation is 
completed, hydraulic pressure is applied to the cylinders and the 
platens forced together by means of the toggle joint arm, and 
normal pressure is ap|)lied to the cake in the liag to reino\e the 
balance of the moisture. .\ very dry cake is thus olitained. 
During the final operation undue pressure docs not build iqi at 
the ends of the bag for the reason that during the first stage of 
pressing the material is in a liquid state and the pressure is, 
therefore, appro.ximately equal in all directions. During the 
final hydraulic squeezing, however, the material in the bag is in the 
form of a solid cake and the pressure is, therefore, normal to the 
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Wortflington Filter—Filling 
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platen faces and very little pressure is applied to the ends of the 
bag. 

1 'he W'orthinfjlon jiress as illustrated in Figures lit), 117, and 
118 has two vertical platens (6) pivoted at the centers to bell 
cranks, which are supported at iheir centers by shafts mounted in 
suitable bearings. The ends of each of the bell cranks are con- 
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Worthington Ftltii —Prcsstiig 


nected through suitable links and piston rods to a hydraulic 
cylinder. The side thrust of the bearings is taken up by means of 
the rods at each end. The bearings, which support the weight of 
the mechanism, rest on suitable concrete foundations. 

When hydraulic pressure is admitted to one side of the cylinder, 
(4) the platen pivots travel in the arc of a circle about the main 
bearing as a center, thus raising and opening the space between 
the platens, which are then in the form of a V, as shown in 
Figure 116. * 
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A number of racks (2) of suitable material and construction 
are suspended between the platens and between each two of these 
racks is susi.ended a bag (1) made of a material suitable tor the 
substance which is to be hllerefl. 

Hydraulic pressure is j,oadually apjilied to the opposite side of 
the cylinder by means of a four-way valve, causing the platens 



W'orthiiigton IHlur - Dumping 

to descend slowly. The speed of the descent is controlled by 
means of an adjusting valve located in the dram line. 

After the descent of the platens, hydraulic pressure is again 
admitted to the same end of the cylinder as originally applied 
and the platens are raised to their former position, but are now 
in the position of an inverted V as shown in Figure it . 
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The iilatens (Figure 119) consist of a cast-iron box section 
fitted with riveted steel plate facing, to take the tension on the 
inside surface of the platen and a similar steel plate backing to 
take the compression on the outside surface of the platen. Secure¬ 
ly bolted to each side of the platens are two large steel pivots 



Fig. Ill 

Platen 

carrying steel journals. These journals support the weight of the 
platen and are attached to the inboard ends of the crank arms. 

Bags and racks naturally vary for the different classes of work. 
For material containing a Very small percentage of solids it is 
necessary to use filter cloth bags, but where larger percentages of 
solids are to be handled, metal bags*are used. The metal bag 
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, Fig. 120 
Metal Bag 
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(Figure 120) i> hinged at tlie '-ides and |)erforatcd with holes 
of suitable size for the material being handled. This type of 
bag has been used successfully on blood, and hog and beef tank¬ 
age. 

Corrugated racks (Figure 121) are placed between the bags 
and are so constructed that the corrugations run vertically, .giving 
free drainage to the bags. A heavy sheet of steel plate forms 
the backing for the corrugated metal and effectually prevents 
buckling or distortion under the hi.gh pressure used. Where 
metal bags are used, the corrugations are on either side of the 
hacking plate, and where cloth ba,gs are used, the backing plates 
ate on either side of the corrugations. When it becomes neces¬ 
sary to use a large number of bags and racks, the racks are 
fitted with rollers at the ends to allow free motion of the racks 
on the I-beam suiiport bar. 

The shafts, tie rods, cranks, cylinders, pistons, bearings, etc., 
are made of steel and iron as the case may re(|uire. 

A complete cycle of the press comiirises three steps, namely: 
Filling, pressing and discharging. Figure 116 .shows the press 
open to take the material. Figure 11“ shows the position of the 
platens when near the linal pressing operation. 'I'he great power 
of the toggle joint is now' being brought into ii.se. Figure ti8 
shows the position of the platens when discharging. 

During the filling operation the material is dumped into the 
press by some suitable means and gradually fills up the bags (i). 
which are held between the platens (6) by the rack bar (7), 
draining out through the perforated sides of the bags, dowi' 
through the corrugated racks (2) to the bottom of the press, from 
which it is carried away by some suitable means. During this 
operation the press acts as a gravity press, the liquids passing otf 
by gravity and the solids remaining in the bag. The press is 
held in its open position by hydraulic pressure admitted below 
piston (3) W’hich holds it against the upper stays of the cylinder 
(4). • 

The press having been filled, the operating valve (5) is re¬ 
versed to the downward position and the control valve is adjusted 
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Corrugated Rark 
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to regulate the closing or downward speed of the platens. This 
may be varied from a few seconds to several hours, depending 
upon the material handled. The platens now descend of their 
own weight, gradually exerting jiressure on the sides of the 
bags. The liquids are further squeezed out of the bags until 
it becomes necessary to admit hydraulic pressure above the piston 
(3). I'his pulls the platens closer together and builds up the 
pressure rapidly by means of the toggle joint formed by the 
crank arms (8). The cake which, has formed already, is thus 
subjected to a final squeeze under enormous pressure, which 
relieves it of final free liquid content. 

The press has now completed its pressing stroke and is ready 
for discharging. Hydraulic pres.sure is admitted below the piston 
(3) and the bags, which have been sealed at the bottom by the 
seal rods (9), now open, as .showm by Figure 118, and the cake 
formed during the |)re.ssing stroke drojis down onto a conveyor 
car, or other .suitable ap|)aratus, and is carried away. 

Some of the tl.ses of the press are for sugar factories, both 
cane and beet, packing houses, for edible and inedible beef and 
hog tankage, oleomargarine, blood, etc.; mining industries for the 
treatment of slimes and sewage and sludge disposal plants to 
some c.xtent. 

The claims made for this hydraulic press are: (a) simplicity 
in operation, (b) the jiress can be handled by unskilled labor, (c) 
the platens come together very rajiidly iluring the first part of the 
pressure stroke and slowly during the last part, thus giving rapid 
filtration and reduction of volume when the material is liquid and 
vice versa when the material becomes more solid, (d) cakes are 
delivered very dry, (e) the press is easily filled and discharged. 

Some disadvantages are that (a) in order to get a clear filtrate 
the platens must be nicely regulated in their descent, (b) bags 
are apt to burst if the speed is not regulated carefully, (c) the 
installation and maintenance cost is high. 

Another press of this type is the hydraulic olive oil press shown 
in Figure 124. The expressing of oil from olives requires high 
pressure and a very strong and rigid press. 
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I'he crushed olives are placed in layers forming a cheese 
on a steel truck which is run into the press to receive the pres¬ 
sure. Each layer is wrapped in a special woven cloth made for 
the purpose, with steel plates between. This retains the solids 
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and ))ennils the oil to How out. In the main, construction and 
operation are the same as previoitsly described. 

Box Presses. —'I'he box press used to a large extent in cotton 
seed oil manufacture is illustrated in Figure 122. The press is 
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fitted with fifteen built up all steel boxes. The |)laten or ram 
block, is of .semi-steel, the cylinder of cast steel, and the ram, 
i() inches in diameter, is made of semi-steel. 

The drainage of the press is affected by setting the press with 
a slight backward inclination from the vertical. Heavy floor 
pans are provided for the imrpose of conducting the drippings 
from the boxes to the drain trough in the rear of the press. 

In Figure 123 are shov\n the steel press boxes. The side 
walls of the boxes are of heavy steel and the body plate is of five- 
eighth of an inch steel. Drainage angles are placed on the sides 
so all the liquid drains out. 
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The underside (if (he body jilatc and the toil of the steel mat 
is corrnjfated to pianent tlie slipiiinf; and erecjiinp' of the cake 
and consc(|nenl injury to tlie press cloth. 

Cage Presses.—'I'he cage press is one in which a very high 
hydraulic pressure is exerted against the material confined in a 
cylindrical cage, as shown in h'igure 125. 'I'he operation is by 
hand and all the hydraulic part of the jiress is self-contained. The 
presses arc supplied with filter plates so no filter cloth is reiptlrcd. 

The method of operation may ho seen from Figure 125. 'flic 
sliding base with the cage is slid forward to the tilling position 
by the operator, several k'wyers of the meal, or pulp, to be 
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pressed are put into the cage, with the filter plates dropped 
in between as indicated. The cage and its base are then slid 
into the pressing position. The operator, by means of the 
lever, pumps the press up until the plunger, descending into the 












cage, squeezes the material; this compresses it, forcing out some 
of the oil, making room so tliat more layers of meal may be 
added. As he pumps the press up again against the full com¬ 
pressed charge, the oil in the material is forced through the 
filter plates and edgewise out tlirough the centers of tliem to 
grooves in the .side of the cage, thence out into the catch pan of 
the press. Then the operator turns a le\er which releases the 
pressure and lets the ]>ress hack down of its own weight. As it 
descend.s, the cage with the pressed cakes in it, is suspended In' 
the latch indicated and the sliding base drops away from it enough 
so that it can be slid over to the ejecting position shown. The 
press is then pumped up so that the plunger pushes the cakes 
out of the cage. As the press is hacked down again, the cage 
is held by the latch so that the sliding Itase may lie pulled hack; 
the latch is then released, dropping the cage onto the base which 
is slid over to filling position again. 'Phis leaves the cakes and 
the filter plates in front of the operator, ready for the cycle to 
be repeated. 

The 0]icrating capacity and yield of oil with this press are just 
tis large :is a power operated press will give. The press is supplied 
with either 7-inch or 9-inch diameter cage. 

The 9-inch diameter cage gives i.txxi culiic inches of space for 
each filling and 2,400 pounds per .square inch pressure on the 
material. The 7-ineh diameter cage gives cubic inches of 
space for each filling and 4,000 pounds pressure per .square inch 
on the material. 

The 9-inch cage gives a larger working capacity. 'I'he 7-inch 
cage is of smaller capacity but gives a higher pressure on the 
material and an increased yield of oil. This is best adapted for 
most oil-bearing seeds, etc., w'here the highest yield of oil is 
desired rather than handling the largest volume of material. 

Presses arranged for power operation, with hydraulie pump 
fitted for belt drive, ete., can be also obtained. 

Pot Presses.— The pot type oil press is in effect a very high 
pressure filter press whiclr will handle semi-liquids or heavy ma¬ 
terials at high pressures. -Aside from pressing of oils this type 
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of machine may be used for various other purposes under pres¬ 
sures as high as S,ooo pounds per s(iuare inch, or more if desired. 

The presses arc generally made with two sets of ])ots for 
receiving the material to be pressed or filtered, arranged so that 
one set is over a hydraulic ram being pressed, while the other 
set is out from over the ram having the jiressed cakes removed 
from it and being refilled. 15 y alternating in this manner sub¬ 
stantially continuous pressing is obtained. 

The material to be pressed is confined in a series of cylindrical 
pot units as shown in line drawing (I'igure 126). I he pots 




have movable bottoms with holes or perforations and outlet 
channels for the oil or li(iuid being filtered out. Above the 
pressing position of each pot is another drilled plate similai to 
that in bottom of the pot. Material to be pressed is filled into 
the pots with the filter pads or plates below and above. After 
the filled pots are brought into place the press, in closing, jams 
the top filter pads so that only the liquid matter can escape and 
this must flow out through the filter pads. As the pressure is 
increased a cake of material forms, and very high pressure can 
be put upon it to force out the liquid matter. 
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Higher pressures can be exerted on material than in the oil 
presses generally used because the cakes are confined at the 
edges and receive pressure uniformly. This is the onl\ type 
of press that is designed to handle a semi-li((uid or practically a 
liquid mass in such a manner. 

Until within the last few years the pot type of press wa^ made 
only in Euro|)e, where it was used es|)ecially lor i)ressing cocoa 
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butter. Within tlie last few years, however, these presses have 
i)een developed in lliis country by 1 '. S. Carver, w'ho added to them 
se\eral nieclianical and automatic features, such as an automatic 
filliiif,' system, s|)nng pot closing arrangement and mechanical cake 
ejecting a|)paratus which eliminate much of the hand labor that 
is necessary with the European machines. 

As this tyi)e of press has, until recently, only been known in 
connection with certain special uses, there will doubtless be found 
many interesting applications for it other than in the pressing 
of oils, where separation of the liquids from solid materials 
under very high pressures is required. 

Figure 127 is a side view of a pot press showing fue jxrts 
Idling and five pressing. The heavy construction used to with¬ 
stand the high pressure is clearly illustrated. 

Curb Presses.—Curb presses arc used for pressing lard, grease 
and tallow from scrap and cracklings, oils from fish, tinctures, 
whitings and such materials. For making w'ine a wooden curb, 
made with staves and bands is used in some sections of Europe 
instead of the more customary' method of racks and cloths. 

The enrb is a round receptacle for holding the material while 
being pressed. It is made of perforated steel boiler plate or of 
beveled steel slats encircled with steel hands or of w'ood staves 
re-enforced with bands. The fluid e.xtracted by pressing escapes 
through the perforations in the curb or between the slats and 
flows to the saucer or the truck with the border, on which the 
curb rests. The curb is usually made with an opening at one 
side, which is closed wdth a cam lock or by a rod locking device 
which when released allows the curb to spring open thus freeing 
the pressed cheese. 

Figure 128 shows a small curb press with a steel perforated 
curb. The handles on the side of the curb are used for lifting it 
oflf the cheese. In larger presses a geared attachment is used 
for lifting the curb, the chains forming the attachment, booking 
onto the handles. 



A larger curb pre^s is slunvii in Figure I2<). Here lire curb 
is made of beveled steel slats encircled vvitb steel bands. The 
lifting device for taking away the curb is also shown. 

The operation of a curb press is as follows: When ready to 
fill the curb, the plunger is swung out of the way. The [)erforated 
or bottom plate is dropped into place in the curb and upon this 
is put a layer of material followed by a division i)late, and so on, 
until the curb is filled. Should there not be enough material to 
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complete the tilling, wood blocking can be used which may be 
fitted into the top of the curb to save time in the rise of the ram. 
The swinging plunger is now brought into place over the curb. 
After the pump has been put in motion the ram will be forced to 
rise by merely closing the operating valve which closes the short 
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circuit escape of the oil or water, used iii operatin',' the press, 
back to the box. The pressure will continue until the niaxiimnn 
has been reached, notice of which will be given by the discharging 
at the .safety valve. 'I'he pressure can be continued until the 
operator desires to release it, which may be accomplished by 
opening the o|)eratitig \al\e, when the press will return to its 
original position without further attention. The curb is then 
unlocked, the curb lifting attachment chains attached to the curb 
handles and the curb lifted from the cheese, which is removed. 
The curl) is then lowered to position, the plunger swung out of the 
way and the machine is ready for a refilling. 

.Some of the |)rominent manufacturers of hvdraidic presses 
are Fred S. Carver. Dunning ft Boschert I’ress Co., Hydraulic 
I’ress Mfg. Co., Shrirer Co., 1 C. B. Van .Vtta & Co.. Inc., 
VVatson StilliiMii Co., Worthington Bump & Machinery Cor]i. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OIL FILTERS, OIL EXTRACTORS, AND OIL EXPELLERS 

It has sei'inwi advisable to divide the subject of oil filtration 
into three parts, otV. ; oil filters, oil extractors, and oil expellers. 

Oil filters are those machines which are used to clarify the oil 
itself and they deal principally with waste or used lubricating 
oils. 'I'hese oils have not been impaired by their use but have 
gathered up dirt and impurities which render them unsuitable for 
further lubrication and it is therefore the i)urpose of oil filters to 
remove the foreign material so that the oils may be used over 
and over again. In order to reduce wear to a minimum there 
should be a generous use of oil in all kinds of machinery re¬ 
quiring lubricants, as well as oil for cutting and heat-treating 
purposes. There would be no tendency to use oil sparingly, or 
false economy in this respect by the manufacturer, if he knew the 
oil could be reclaimed by filtration, as it can be. 

Oil extractors arc filters u.sed to remove oil and grea.se from 
water, which water as a rule is to be used for boiler purposes. 
The presence of oil, whether from exhaust steam, or other source, 
in a boiler causes scale formation which will produce priming and 
decrease efficiency by retarding the trtinsmission of heat. Such 
scale is difficult t(5 remove and if allowed to accumulate will 
cause an overheating of the plates which will weaken them so 
that they bag and the tubes will become blistered or burned 
out. A small amount of grease will cause a decided fall in the 
rate of heat transmission and, therefore, the use of filters or ex¬ 
tractors for removing the oil and grease from the feed water is 
of great importance in connection with boiler feed water. 
The filtering not only protects the boilers but enables the use of 
exhaust steam, the heat from which would otherwise be lost. 

Oil expellers are machines used to remove the oil from seeds, 
and perform the same service as hydraulic presses in this respect. 
It is claimed for them that they yield a superior oil and cake and 
are more economical to operate than the hydraulic process which 
has been used for a great number of years. 
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Anderson Pressure Oil Filters.—The .Anclei son rre'csure Oil Fil¬ 
ter is a false-butlcmiecl tank with heavy cloth and filter paper as the 
filtering medium. The oil is forced through the filter medium 
from the top downwards, at a iiressure of up to uxi pounds 
per scptare inch. The filter is used for purifying steam and gas 
engine lubricating oils, etc., and for drying the moisture from 
and filtering lubricating oils. 

Recausc of the heavy double liltoring medium the oil is readily 
clarified desjiite the pressure used, but the process is intermittent 
and the filter medium must be changed ciuite fre(|uently if dirty 
oils are encountered, so that its iisc has been rather limited 

Burt Manufacturing Company.—'I'he ,\merican (Jil Filter, the 
Burt Unit Filler, the Cross Oil Filler and the Warden (til Filler 
arc the four main types of fillers made by the Burl Alanufacturing 
Company. The first two are Used for the filtering of lard, cylinder, 
gas engine and heavy oils while the last two are more es]iecially 
for the cleaning of engine and common machiner\ oils. .Ml the 
filters arc so constructed that any kind of filtering medium 
(bone-black, raw wool, common white waste, excelsior, siiongcs, 
filtering cloths, etc.,) may be used, as desired. This is of con¬ 
venience ill enabling the use of a particular medium for special 
work wdicn the occasion may arise. 



The construction of the American Oil Filter is illustrated in 
Figure 130. .As shown it consists of single filtering cylinder in 
a round chamber, having a hot water compartment at the top 
which surrounds the unfiltered oil. This hot water chamber 
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makes the oil thin and easy flowing so that filtration is readily 
accomplished. When operating, warm water is entered at the 
top until it flows out of faucet (2), then the upper chamber is 
filled with W'ater and the steam (cxliaust) connections made. 
Hot water from a gas engine may be used instead of steam and 
continuous flow connections made wherever gas engines are used 
in place of iitcam engines. After making the hot water connections, 
chamber “A” is filled with waste oil. The oil filters horizontally, 
and the heavy particles of dirt and grit settle in the sedimenta¬ 
tion pan. 'I'he oil |>asses from chamber “A” to the filter cylinder 
and through the filtering material, then dow'ii tube “B” to filter 
plate “D” where the pressure of the oil above overcomes the 
resistance offered by the weight of the water. The oil here spreads 
out in a thin film, becoming thinner and thinner as it travels 
from the center to the outer edge of plate “D.” The oil is thus 
completely exposed to the action of the water. This is repeated 
as the oil flows against plates D' and D". The dirt and grit that is 
washed out in the water settles by gravity in chamber “E,” from 
where it can be drained to the sewer by opening the valve. The 
pure oil is drawn off from faucet (i) as needed. 

This filter may be used for gasoline and with or wfithout water 
as desired and therefore is quite flexible in operation. It possesses 
the great advantage of heat to thin the heavy oils so that they flow 
readily and in this particular is superior to many other makes of 
oil filters. 

'J'he Burt Unit Filter is of the same general type as the 
American Oil Filter excei)t that it is square-bodied rather than 
round and it has two filtering cylinders instead of one. 'I'he filter 
is constructed ,so that it may be used with or without an oiling 
system and w'ith or without \\'ater. The dirty oil enters the waste 
oil receptacle, Figure [31, and passes through the small perfora¬ 
tions, flowing horizontally to the two filtering cylinders, as in 
the case of the American, the heavy impurities falling by gravitv 
to the sedimentation pan. Each cylinder is wrapped with a cloth 
through which the oil must jiass before entering the filtering 
cylinder. After percolating through a quantity of bone black, 
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the oil passes down the two tubes into the bottom of the filter. 
By means of the plates it is washed as before described and the 
impurities flushed out when necessary. In cleaning, the filter is 
opened, the filtering medium replaced, and if the filtering m.nterial 



Fig. ui 

Burt Unit Filter 

must also be changed this can be taken out at the same time. 
As there are two cylinders one can be shut oft ami clcaneil with¬ 
out stopping the oiicration of the ap[)aratus. I'liis last feature 
mentioned is an advantage over the .'\merican filter and it jiosses- 
ses the same great advantage of beating 
The Burt Automatic Water Se]iarator. figure 132, may be used 
in connection with any of the oil fillers and when used with 
some of the Burt Unit Filters it is made part of the filter itself 
and lakes the place qf the waste oil receptacle. In operation 
w'atcr is poured in at the water and oil inlet until it runs out of 
the water outlet when it will be ready for continuous operation, 
the water passing off to the sewer and the oil to the filler. 

Although the Burt Unit Filter is intermittent in operation, in 
that it is not .self-cleaning, the apparaus gives very excellent 
results and the cost of maintenance is low. 

The Cross Oil Filler is made in three main styles, the regular 
style, style “A” and style “B.” The differences of styles '‘A" and 
■‘B,” from the regular arc that in the first ca.se where oils are used 
in large quantities pipe connections are made by means of gate 
valves so that the oil may be pumped to any part of the plant, and 
in the second case (style “B”) an attachment is made for the sep- 
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aration of water wliieh has become mixed with the waste oil, wliile 
in the regular style neither the gate valves nor ihe water sejfara- 
tion attachment is used. Figure 133, illustrates style “B” but 
will serve for the three, as the method of operation, etc., is the 
same for all. 



Fig- '3,1 

Cross Oil FjUt-r 


When ready to .start the filter waste oil is poured into chamber 
“A.” The oil passes to chamber “B,” through the layer of waste, 
which collects all the heavier impurities and from thence it goes 
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through the perforated bottom of the chtimber “B" downward in 
the direction shown by the arrow in the tube "C.” From here 
it passes to filter plate "D" where the increased weight of the 
water has a tendency to keep the oil hack in the tube. As in 
the other filters the oil is spread out in a thin film and Hows over 
and under plates iD and 2I). I'rom chamber “E” the oil again 
filters through a stratum of filtering material “F” and rises to 
chamber "G” to be drawn off to the pure oil reservoir. 

Cross F'ilters may be used also for cleaning naphtha, gasoline, 
kerosene, etc. As the filter only has to he cleaned at intervals and 
as the cost of the filtering material (waste) is very low and yet 
effective the machine is ine.xpcnsive to operate and gives positive 
results. 

The W'arden Oil Filler is one of the simiilest of oil fillers con¬ 
sisting as illustrated in, Figure 134, of a false iKittom tank. 
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a waste oil compartment, a waste compartment, ;i jverforated 
tube, and a pure oil chamber. In operation the bottom chamber 
“D" is filled with warm water, heated by means of a steam coil 
passing through the filter under the false bottom, and the waste 
oil is poured in at the top of the machine. It passes through the 
pan of waste which ccllccts nearly all of the impurities. The oil 
now passes into chamber “A” and through the perforated tube 
“B” to perforated filter plate “C" where as in other cases the 
increasevl weight of the water has a tendency to keep the oil back 
in the tube and causes it to spread out in a thin layer. The im¬ 
purities settle out in chamber "D" to be removed through cock 
(2). When the oil separates at the water line it is pure and can 
be drawn off from cock (1). 
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The filter can be cleaned very (juickly without changing any 
of the connections or interfering with the supply of pure oil. 
It is constructed to use any filtering medium and to employ heat 
to aid in filtering and unless the oil is very dirty nr heavy it 
operates efficiently. 

Daisy Oil Filter- —'I'hc Daisy Oil Filter, Figure 135, is a small 
machine made by the Karl Kiefer Machine Company for handling 
limited quantities of oil by means of an open gravity filter bed. 
The idea is that the dirty sediment will be deposited so loosely 
upon the surface of the filtering sheet that it will offer little 
obsti-uctioii to subsequent filtration. 

The filter has an area of eleven .square feet and can be used 
for the filtering of light or heavy oils, the filtering medium to 
suit the oil being used. 

The Daisy Oil Filter is very simple in construction and requires 
no attention except for replacing the filtering pads. It gives a 
clear filtrate and is inexpensive to install, but the rate of filtration 
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is slow compared with pressure machines and it can not be used 
for handling large capacities. 

Erie Oil Filter.—The Erie Oil Filter, made by the Jarecki Man¬ 
ufacturing Company, is a pressure filter designed to filter waste 
oil under heavy pressure. It is used to purify waste oil in power, 
electric light and railway stations, mills, refrigerating plants. 



Fig. 136 
Krie Oil l^iher 
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steanihhips, hotels, on screw machines and lubricating oil in 
general. 

In, Figure 136, is shown the general aj)pearatice of the machine 
which i.s made of cast iron capable of withstanding 200 pounds 
pressure. 'I'hc water gauge is the full length of the receiver, 
showing the height of oil and water therein and at the bottom 
is an extra heavy hand cock for emptying the water after the 
oil has been filtered. The smtdl valve at the bottom is for water 
or steam pressure, the pressure being used to force the oil through 
the filter in the top chamber. At the toj) of the receiver is a valve 
with a large funnel for tilling the receixer with oil to be filtered, 
and also in the to]) of the receiver there is .screwed a steel pipe, 
around which is a larger pipe fitting into a recess at the bottom 
and the top flange, forming a heating jacket. At the top and 
bottotn of this jacket are connections for the inlet and the out¬ 
let of steam. At the top is a bolted cap screwed on the per¬ 
forated tube around which is wound the filtering medium. (In 
the top of the cap is a sight feed with a valve and union. The 
sight feed is filled with water, and the filtered oil can be seen 
])assing through the water showing whether the quantity and 
quality are what is desired. The quantity can be regulated liy 
the valve and the filtered oil may be piped to any part of the 
building. 

.^s illustrated in, Figure 137, the perforated tube is first wound 
with a piece of cloth used only to prevent the filtering material, 
a silica mixture, from [)ressing into the holes and the fine fibres 
of the filtering material from getting into the filtered oil. The 
filtering material i.s wound over the cloth layer, lapping each layer 
and winding to the top of the tube with only enough thread left to 
start the cap. The screw cap is then .screwed on, compressing the 
filtering material longitudinally. 

To operate, the oil to be filtered is poured into the receiver • 
through the funnel (6). The air cock (8) is opened to allow the 
air to escape, valve (3) is then closed and the pressure is turned' 
on a little through the water pressure valve when the oil appears 
at the air cock (8) at the top, the cock is closed and the feed is 
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regulated by-valve (5). The oil being of a lower gravity than 
the water, the body of water will force it through filter (B). 
When the oil is filtered out of the receiver, which can be seen by 
the gauge glass, the pressure is closed off, the air cock and the 
waste cocks are opened and the filter is ready for refilling. 

The filter is made in sizes of from 2-38 gallons per day capacity 
and although the filtering material may be burned and thus 
renewed the process is in batch lots so that it is not suitable for 
large capacities where continuous operation is desired.. One- 
third of a pound of this material will pack a No. 1 filter tube. 
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and will filter from 60 to 80 gallons of oil in thirty days. The 
material may be burned off an<l used three or four timc.s before 
being destroyed. 'I'o burn off filtering material, it is unwound 
from the tube and laid out so that the strands do not lay over 
each other; it is lighted and when all the oil is burned off it is 
dipped into water while hot, and rewound while wet. It should 
not be put on dry after burning off the oil. 

The Blackburn-Smith Grea&e Extractor.—The Blackburn-Smith 
Grease Extractor made by James Beggs & Company is practically 
the same machine as the feed water filter described in Chapter IV. 
The machine is especially irsed for exhaust steam from the prime 
movers of power plants in order that the heat value of the steam 
may be conserved. The filters take the place of exhaust line 
separators or skimming and eliminating devices attached to open 
heaters or tanks. They have the value of positive results as they 
remove not only the oil in mechanical suspension but also the 
volatile constituents of the lubricants which go through in the 
form of gases and condense with the steam. 

Ross Water Pilters.—The Boss Valve Manufacturing Company 
make feed water filters for land and marine boilers. Their 
function is to remove oil from feed-water, wherever a condenser is 



Vis- 138 
Ross. Oil Flitci 

used in order that the water may be used over again. The filters 
are connected into and form part of the feed-pipe, being located 
usually between the feed-pump and the boiler. 

As shown. Figure 138, the central portion of the chamber is 
occupied by the filter, which extends horizontally the whole length 
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of it. The filtering material employed is linen terry (Turkish 
toweling). 

The filter consists of light circular bronze sections of open lattice 
work, held together by long bolts extending tbrough the whole, 
Z, Figure 138. The toweling, which is in the .shape of a bag 
and much larger than the skeleton, is draw'n over it and drawn 
down between each of the sections by means of strings wound 
around it. 'I'he filtering surface thus provided is very large, 
being from 150 to 1,000 times the area of the feed-pipe, accord¬ 
ing to the service required. 'I'he water then passes slowly through 
the filtering material into the interior of the skeleton and out 
at the left hand end, and thence to the l«iiler, as indicated by 
the arrows. 'I'he oil or other matter .separated from the water 
accumulates on the outer side of the filtering material, and in time 
begins to offer appreciable resistance to the free flow of the 
water. 'I'his resistance will be indicated by the difference in 
the reading of the pressure gauges shown and when this dif¬ 
ference reaches tw'O or three iHHinds the filter may be cleaned 
by reverse washing in position or by changing the filter, it will 
be noticed that valve “A” has a face on both its ujiiier and lower 
sides, and that it seats upon both the iqipcr and lower bushings. 
If the valve is screwed down the feed-water passes to the boiler 
without passing thriiugh the filter. If valve “H” is then closed 
and the drain-cock at the Ixittom opened, the head “F” may be 
taken off, the clogged filter removed and the clean filter inserted, 
the ent'ire operation usually not taking more than five minutes. 

For washing the filter without removal, valve “A” is first closed 
or screwed down, and then “B” is closed and the draw-cock is 

opened. Valve “A” is then opened a little, and the current thus 
created around the filter washes the outside of it. By shutting 
valve “A” and opening “B” the current is anade to wash the 
interior of the filter, or to wash through it from the inside. The 
long rod attached to the spare filter is merely a handle used to 
place it in position, and is unscrewed and removed before the 
cover is put on. 
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1'hc filter is made strong enough for tlie high pressures em¬ 
ployed in modern ijractice. being tested at 500 pounds. To start 
the filter first open the outlet and then the inlet valves but to wash 
the filter the inlet valve is shut down first and then the outlet 
valves. The drain cocks are opened for washing, then the inlet 
valve is o])ened a little to wash the outer part of the internal 
chamber. Next the inlet is shut and the outlet is opened a little, 
this will cleanse the inner part of the chamher. 

'I'he gauges show the pressure on the inlet and outlet side 
of the filter to indicate when the filter should be washed or 
changed. 

The Sims Oil Filter.—'I'he Sims Oil Filter is designed to remove 
impurities caused by the passage of the oil through bearings. 'I'he 
filters arc made in a variety of sizes, the smallest being for small 
power plants and gas or gasoline engines while the larger sizes 
serve all kinds of engines and power plants. For large capacity 



Fig. 139 
Sims Oil Filter 
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a double filter is made enclosed in a single container but other¬ 
wise the same as two <listinct units. 

The interior structure of the filtering section consists of tank 
“A,” Figure 139, to which is connected a tube having attached to 
it certain cone deflectors; connected to the hottom of tank "A is 
a coarse mesh wire screen cylinder "(k” This cylinder is covered 
with suitahle filtering matcntil, "H." through which the oil must 
pass on its way to the clean oil section. Inside of tank "A," in 
the smaller filters, is placed a jter I orated bucket into which 
the dirty oil is poured. The larger sizes hate a receiving lank 
and are provided with tnUomatic overflow when recinired, for 
continons oiling system. 

In operation the filtering section is filled with water tiii to the 
point indicated in the illustration and marked on the filter; the oil 
to be filtered is poured into the bucket which will remove the 
coarse impurities, the oil will then descend through the tube as 
indicated by an arrow. Having reached the cone “C” it will 
ascend through the perforations and gather on cone "D,” leaving 
this it will gather on the inside of cone “R," the dittmeter of this 
being greater than "Dleaving the same through the perfora¬ 
tions, it gathers on cone "F” and ascends into the body of oil 
floating on the surface of the water. These cones render val¬ 
uable service by way of distrfbuting the oil in a thin film over a 
large surface as it passes upward through the water, giving :i 
better opportunity for washing. 

Having reached the intier portions of cylinder ‘'(i," the oil 
[lasses through the filtering cloth “H.” The advantage of this 
upward filtration is that a large area of filtering surface is ob¬ 
tained, which is represented by the entire area of the cloth from 
the surface of the water to faucet “ 1 .” The efifect of this large 
filtering area is the slow movement of the oil being filtered. 

When the level of the oil has reached the faucet “I,” it begins 
to pour into the clean oil section. This faucet is designed to 
regulate the filtration, and it is closed to a point where nearly 
all of the oil in tank "A” has disappeared before the ne.xt quantity 
is poured in, as the slower the process the more complete the 
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filtration. The supply pipe of the oiling .system is connectea 
with the globe valve and a large faucet provides means for 
filling the oil cans. 

In cleaning, the inner structure of the filtering section is re¬ 
moved, the filtering cloth is taken off and washed carefully. The 
cylinder, cones and pipe are cleaned and the dirty water is 
drawn off. Clean water is then supplied, the cloth replaced on 
the cylinder and the process continued as explained above. 

American Steam Gauge & Valve Manufacturing Co.—The Amer¬ 
ican Steam Cauge & Valve Manufacturing Comi)any make a filter 
to remove oil, grease or otlier suspended matter froni boiler feed 
water, called the American H^O Crease Extracting Feed Water 
Filter, I'igure 140. In this filter the grease and oil are removed by 
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Amc-ncan H^O GicbhC EMractor 


filtering through linen Terry cloths wrapped around heavy cages, 
which have an area many times greater than that of the inlet pipe. 
The filter operates by simply inserting it in the feed water line 
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and leaving it without attention until the cloths become clogged 
when it is opened and new cloths placed on the filter cages. 'I'his 
change takes about half an hour and the cloths are inexpen.sive. 
The filter gives good .satisfaction unless the impurities present 
rapidly clog the filtering medium in which case frequent re¬ 
placement of cloths is necessary. 

Anderson Steam and Oil Separators.—The Anderson steam and 
oil Separators are illustrated in, Figure 141. 'I'lic eonc-.shaped 
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Andcr*.on Steam and Oil Separator 
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oa)) in the lita<l guides the stream through the spiral vanes, im- 
|>arting a centrifugal motion to the steam, and, without reducing 
the steam pressure, throws the water to the outside of the case 
where it passes down the receiving chanil)er. 'Phis receiving 
chamlier is provided witli a haffie ring which prevents the mois¬ 
ture from again mingling with the steam. 

Where the oil se])arator is used in the e.xhaust line it should 
he placed as near the engine as possible in order to avoid a 
reduction in velocity of the steam between the engine tmd the 
se|)arator. ’I'hc apparatus is also uscil for removing oil, water and 
gasoline frotn natural ,gas mains and for removitig water and oil 
from compressed air lines. 

Deoleizers.—()leite is the black granuhir ittsoluble mineral sub¬ 
stance having a crystalline base which is used by the (lleite Cor¬ 
poration for their oil filters. The etiiulsified oil from heating 
systems or the condensates from a surface condenser are ab¬ 
sorbed by the olcite which when saturated can be burned and thus 
rejuvenated. The filter is not for the removal of oil from exhaust 
steam but for condensed water only and therefore is used in con¬ 
junction or in addition to an oil extractor. The filters also are 
used to remove organic matter, infections and discoloration from 
ponds, streams, lakes, and well water for domestic and indus¬ 
trial purposes, as mentioneel in Chapter III. 

The apparatus differs from the ordinary filter in that while the 
water is cleaned by jiassage through the machine the cleansing 
is accomplished by the absorption of the oil by the oleite rather 
than by mechanical filtration through fine voids. The effective¬ 
ness therefore of the process is dependent upon the affinity of 
the oleite for the oil and when saturation is reached the oil 
ceases to be removed until the oleite is replaced. 

The filter consists essentially of four principle parts, the base,' 
the shell, the head and the cover. Operatively it is divided into 
four spaces by perforated diaphragms as illustrated. Figure 142. 
The oil returns or condensates enter near the top through a flanged 
nozzle and the cleansed water leaves near the bottom through a 
similar nozzle. Both of these nozzles are furnished with com- 
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paiiion flanges and are usually on opposite sides. Entering the 
head, if the returns contain any free oil it rises and accumulates 
in the oil space in the concave cover, out of the way of currents. 

'I'he free oil can be drawn off as ref|nire(l at the oil blow, and if 

of good fpiality, can he used a second time. 


MToim.vui mvt. 
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The shell is formed of steel plate, welded or riveted, and packed 
into the cast iron base and held by asbestos re-enforced p.acking 
which is unaffected by^temperaturc. 

'I'he oleite with an intermediate cloth screen rests on a dia¬ 
phragm of non-corrodible metal perforated with fine holes very 
close together. As this diaphragm would not have sufficient stiff¬ 
ness to support the weight of oleite upon it, it is backed up by a 
cast iron grating filled with large circular holes to allow a free 
exit for the purified water. The diaphragm rests on little rounded 
knobs projecting above the grating, but so small that they do not 
obstruct any of the perforations. The whole area of the dia¬ 
phragm is therefore effective. 

Any fine particles of oleite that may accidentally pass the per¬ 
forated diaphragm being much heavier than the water sink 
through the dead "water space in the base and drop through a 
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closely jierforated baffle-screen into the settling pocket below, 
where they arc out of the current and can be blown off as 
desired. 

The cover and base arc ribbed inside and out, thus giving 
adequate strength to a light casting. 'I'he cover is packed on to 
the head with a rubber tubular packing and is held down firmly 
by bolts. 

Low pressure gauges and sample valves are tapped into the 
head and base respectively. 'I'he difference in reading on the 
gauges indicates when the oleite is becoming unduly clogged and 
■samples of the emulsion and dcoleized water can be drawn at 
the re.spectivc valves for compari.son. 

'I'he oleite will become sufficiently clogged at intervals of any¬ 
where from one month upward, depending upon the amount and 
character of oil. 

In order to clean, the cover and spray plate are taken off and 
the oleite is removed completely down to the cloth screen. Fresh 
oleite is then filled in up to the top of the shell. 

It is important that the filler line in the base be connected 
with the city pressure or other source of fresh water supply. 
This enables any fine particles to be washed out of the pockets 
in the base. It is very necessary before the returns are admitted 
that the whole deoleizer be filled from the bottom through the 
filler valve with fresh water until it shows at the air vent in the 
cover. Otherwise the sudden in-rush of a large volume of re¬ 
turns might wash the oleite out of place. 

Anderson Oil Expeller. —'I'he Anderson oil expeller is produced 
by the V. D. Anderson Company to replace the hydraulic process 
used to extract oil from seeds, 'fhe expeller is also adapted for 
small factories manufacturing paints and varnishes especially 
as it will give a full yield of linseed oil without continuous op¬ 
eration. As the oil is practically cold pressed, the meal being 
warmed to 140° F. in the tempering apparatus, the albumen 
remains in the cake and the linseed oil will not break but remains 
clear at a temperature of 800° F. For this same reason it is 
claimed that cotton seed and other edible oils are sweeter and 
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easier to refine and the cake containing the albumen on the other 
hand is more digestible. The exiieller may be used on almonds, 
apricot kernels, castor beans, cocoannt skins, copra, corn germs, 
cotton seed, flax seed, mustard seed, palm kernels, peanuts, poppy 
seed, rape seed, sesame seed, soya bean^, sunflower seed, and tung 
nuts. 

The Anderson oil expeller is continuous in oiieration, the press¬ 
ing of the seed being performed in a perforated hardened steel 
cylinder, in which revolve a series of hardened steel screws 
mounted on a shaft and so arranged as to produce a gradually 
increasing pressure. 'I'he degree of pressure is regukited by a 
hardened steel cone. The oil is expelled through the perforations 
in the cylinder, drops into the oil strainer, and from thence into 



Fig. 143 

Anderson Kjtpeller 
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an oil pan. The foots accumulating in the strainer are fed auto¬ 
matically into the elevator which returns them to the feed hopper. 
The pressed cake is discharged at the opposite end of the cylinder. 

Figure 143, shows the front elevation of a complete one ex- 
pcller oil plant. 'I'hc seed is spouted into the roller mill and 
after being ground is elevaterl into the tempering apparatus. 
In passing the entire length of the tempering apparatus it is 
slightly warmed and then drops into the hopper of the expeller. 

All seeds can be pressed cold, and without grinding, but the 
best results are obtained by flattening and coar.se grinding the 
.seeds in a suitable mill (the same type of mill cannot be used 
for all kinds of material) and then slightly warming the ground 
stock in a tempering a|ij)aratus before introducing it into the ex- 
pcller. Ry this metluHl a maximum yield of oil is obtained, with¬ 
out injuring the quality. 

The capacity of the expellers range from 450 pounds per hour 
on peanuts to 8o(r pounds per hour on copra for the standard 
.size machine. The oil coming from the expeller must of course 
be filtered and thb is usually done by means of a filter press. 

It is claimed that the e.xpellers, besides the advantages of cold 
pressing, cut down the pow'cr consumption, labor requirements 
and cloth replacements. 

Centrifugal Machines.—(Ids are being purified and reclaimed 
by centrifugal machines in numerous plants and with very .satis¬ 
factory results, Inasmuch however, as stated in Chapter V, the 
construction of the machines, their method of operation, etc., is 
the same as the De Laval Clarifier, no additional discussion is 
here needed, exceiH to state that the machines are used for lubri¬ 
cating oils, cutting and heat treating oils and the removal of 
water from fuel oils. 

Vegetable and Mineral Oil Filtration.—There are no special 
filters made for the filtration of vegetable and mineral oils. 
Filtration is accomplished by means of standard filter presses, 
leaf filters or rotary filters with little or no modification. 
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I’iltration defined in its broadest sense is purification and as 
such, plays a primary role in all the activities of life, from the 
phenomenon of plant osmosis to the ordinary straining of break¬ 
fast coffee. Tt occurs constantly on every side, although it is sel- 
ilom noticed or appreciated as such. The seepage of rain water 
through the ground filters out the silt and humus giving the clear, 
sparkling water of the s|)ring and brook, mining and manufactur¬ 
ing are accompanied by constant wa.shing and draining, in other 
words, filtration. In fact the very air we breathe is filtered, 
by passage through the nostrils, before entering the lungs. 

In order to cover in a comprehensive manner this vast range 
of activities and accurately tabulate all data pertaining thereto an 
almost inconceivable amount of lime and space would be retiiiired 
and such an attempt would not only fall short of its goal but be¬ 
cause of its very size and bulk would be ])ractically worthless. 

Filtration, therefore, as it is commonly understood has been 
restricted to mean the removal of su.spended solids from gases 
or liquids by means of a porous medium. Ivven this classifica¬ 
tion is often considered too broad and the clarification of gases is 
omitted, although it properly belongs under this heading. 

In this book gases are discussed to some extent, although the 
greater part of the text is concerned with the removal of stts- 
pentjed solids from liquids. The first part of the book deals with 
the general laws of filtration, its development up to the present 
day, and the better known patents and inventions. Because of the 
limited records available it has been difficult to trace accurately 
the historical development and place patents and inventions in 
their proper chronological order. 

The second part of the book takes up the various types of fil¬ 
ters and gives illustrations and descriptions of the construction, 
operation, application, and claims made for each. 
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Part three is given over to a discussion of coagulants, filter 
mediums, methods of carrying on laboratory tests, interpretation 
of results, statistics from practical experience, and the care of 
apiiaratus to obtain anticipated results. The numerous curves 
and tabulations of results have been obtained from the practical 
operation of various types of apparatus. Needless to say the data 
given are very meager and are picked from widely different indus¬ 
tries, but it is neither within the scope of this volume nor is in¬ 
formation available to fully cover the field. However the te.xt 
and the illustrations arc sufticiently representative to give the 
reader a good general working knowledge of filtration. 

In the appendix there will be found some useful information in 
the form of charts and tables. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FILTRATION 

Filtration is generally considered to be purification by strain¬ 
ing or passage through a por(jus niediuin, which medium allows 
the liquids or gases to pass through but retains the solids, and 
the power necessary for this action being produced by differences 
of pressure otlAhe two sides of the filter medium. 

According to Hatsch when once a material is ready to be fil¬ 
tered the whole problem becomes a pliysical one and as tlie basis 
of the operation is the passage through a jiorous medium this 
feature will be taken up first. The size of the pores in the 
filter medium has an upper limit, the largest number of (mres 
of such size is of course desirable, but this is a technical matter 
and simply means a choice among comparatively few materi.als. 
As soon as filtration begins the pores in the surface of the 
filtering medium are throttled, more or less, by the particles 
wdiicli settle on them and as filtration proceeds the liquid has to 
escape through those throttled orifices and through a layer of 
particles of increasing thickness. 'I'he structure of the layer is 
fixed by the size and shape of the particles and is for any 
given material remarkably constant. The resistance olfered to 
the flow of liquid varies greatly from one material to another 
but in all cases it increases as the thickness of the layer increases 
until the limit is reached, i. c , until wdth a given pressure the 
rate of flow becomes so small that it is inadvisable to continue 
the process. This limit is an economic one but it depends 
roughly upon the way in which the high pressure increases the 
cost of operation. 

TJie second point to be considered is that of the structure and 
shape of the particles, not only the power required to force 
liquid through a given thickness of filter m«dium and cake, but 
also the percentage of mother liquor remaining in the cake at 
the end of the operation is fixed within surprisingly narrow 
limits. It is only partially affected by the design of the apparatus 
and by the pressure and actual experiments alone can, in the 
case of an unknown material, give information as to the amount 
of liquid retained by i^, 
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Tile process of vvashinj; the residue to remove valuable mother 
liquor is similar to filtration with two important differences, the 
liquid [lasses lhrou<;h a constant instead of a constantly increasing 
thickness of residue and the [irocess unlike filtration is not self¬ 
regulating. 'I'o illustrate this last [loint; if the porosity varies 
slightly the flow will he more rapid here until the [lorosity is 
uniform, which obviously does not happen in washing. 

I'igure I represents a section of a filter medium, showing two 
of the oiienings and the prnhtible stream lines and vortices set 
up by the liquid in its [lassage into these orifices. Two S])herical 
particles are sus|)ended in the liquid and will obviously be carried 
as far as possible into the orifices by its flow. 'I'his [irocess 
occurs all over the surf.ace of the medium and the distribution 
of successive layers of [larticles depends entirely on the relation 
between the sizes and the mutual distances of the orifices on 
the one hand and the sizes and shapes of the particles on the 
other. If the mean distances between the orifices is consider¬ 
ably larger than the maximum diameters or dimensions of the 
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particles the first layer of particles deposited will be widely 
separated and may contain particles deposited secondarily on the 
solid surface of the medium between other particles which as 
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explained have been carried over orifices. If, on llie other hand, 
the mean diameter of the jjarticles is greater than the mean 
distance of the orifices, it is obvious that not every orifice can l)e 
covered by one particle. The wliole problem of the structure of 
the deposit of solid matter is, therefore, a purely stcreomelric 
problem of very great complexity even in the hypothetical case 
of particles of a definite geometrical shai>c. 

I'or the purpose of considering a simple ctise, we choose a 
medium consisting of agglomerated spherical or cylindrical par¬ 
ticles, of whicli a surface view is shown in Ingure 2. 'Die 
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openings in this filtering surface are, therefore, the spandrils 
between the circles in,contact. If the radius of the circles form¬ 
ing the surface is R, the area of a spandril is 0.162 R". In an 
area, A, of sufficient size and suitably cho.sen, there are two 
> spandrils for each circle, so that the total area of the orifices i‘; 
0.093 i'\. To cover this surface uniformly, let us assume spheri 
cal particles of such a diameter, that they are in mutual con¬ 
tact when placed centrally over the spandrils, which position 
they would tend to assume under the influence of the flowing 
liquid. It is at once apparent that six such particles will place 
themselves over the si.x spandrils surrounding each circle, and 
that a seventh particle, marked -|-, will be deposited secondarily 
in the centre of the first six. It is now obvious that the area of 
each spandril is throttled to a considerable extent. If we make 
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the assumption, which is not strictly correct, that the area ob¬ 
structed by the particle is the circle cut off on it by the surface 
of the medium, the amount of throttling is easily calculated. 
The area of such a circle is 0.0744 ‘‘tid the area of one 
spandril, which remains clear, is 0.0876 R-. The total free area, 
instead of the ex|)ression given above, viz., 0.093 A, is now 
0.0502 A, or less than 54 ])er cent of the original cross-section. 
The structure of the further layers of the deposit is that of the 
first layer, i <■, they also consist of spherical particles in mutual 
contact. The arrangement of the passages is however, quite dif¬ 
ferent in the second and further layers as shown in Figure 3. In 
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this figure, the first layer, i c., the layer resting immediately on 
the medium, is shown in while, and the second layer dark. It , 
will be seen at once that the particles cannot arrange themjelves, 
as in the first layer, centrally over every passage, but only over 
alternate ones. Half the pas-sages between the spheres of the 
first layer are therefore uncovered and half of them covered by 
the particles of the second layer. The latter passages will be 
considerably obstructed, but the total free passage area is about 
30 per cent greater than that of the throttled medium. This 
structure, as already mentioned, is the same throughout the 
further layers. 
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From this extremely special and simple case, a number of 
important conclusions may be drawn. The first point illustrated 
is that a considerable throttling of the free passage area of the 
medium is caused by the very first layer of particles deposited 
on the same. This amount of throttling is specific for any given 
medium and any given size of particles; with a medium having 
openings of suitable shape and with particles of suitable shape 
and size, it is possible to stop the flow of liquid almost immedi¬ 
ately, and although this case naturally hardly ever occurs in 
practice, yet the con.siderable pressure necessary for filtering 
various precipitates is caused to a preponderating extent by this 
throttling effect of the initial layer of deposit. In most pases, in 
fact, the free passage way in every succeeding layer is probably 
greater than the free passage way left in the throttled orifices of 
the medium, just as in the special instance selected for illustra¬ 
tion. The second point, which is clearly shown by the preceding 
discussion, is, that the whole structure of the deposit is very 
largely •determined by the size and distribution of the orifices 
in the medium, and their relation to the diameter of the particles. 
The particles shown in Figure 2 were chosen of such a diameter 
as to be in mutual contact when placed over the openings in 
the medium. If we now assume that the same medium is used 
for filtering particles of somewhat smaller diameter, say three- 
quarters of that first shown, the following conditions will pre¬ 
vail :—Six particles w’ill still, by the flow of the liquid, be carried 
over the six spandrils; they will, however, no longer be in 
mutual contact, nor with the seventh particle deposited some¬ 
where between them, or, in other words, the percentage of voids 
in the deposit will be considerably larger than in the case shown 
In Figure 2. In practice the irregularity of the particles, and the 
equalizing effect which this irregularity produces in a cake of 
some thousand layers—a cake of barium sulphate one inch thick 
contains from five thousand to seven thousand layers—masks this 
condition, but it can generally be noticed that the surface in con¬ 
tact with the medium is wetter, i. e., has a larger percentage of 
Voids, when the medium js more porous. 
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A further question of considerable importance is not illustrated 
in the case of spherical particles, or of regular polyhedra, vie, 
the tendency of particles to align themselves witli the stream 
lines. This depends on the velocity of the flow and on the shape 
of the particles, which naturally tend to arrange themselves so 
as to offer the minimum resistance to the flow of the liquid. The 
ultimate structure of a deposit consisting of a.symmetric par¬ 
ticles will therefore be settled chiefly by their behavior in the 
stream lines and modified by such other factors as their relative 
sizes and the distribution of the jiorcs in the medium. In most 
cases, however, the arrangement will not be one in which the 
maximum number of given particles is contained in a given space. 
In deposits or cakes as generally obtained by filtration, the voids 
are filled with mother liquor and any treatment which will re¬ 
duce the percentage of voids will cause liquor to appear, in 
other words the cake becomes wet. It is a perfectly familiar 
fact that apparently dry cakes of calcium sulphate and calcium 
carbonate which break with a clean fracture will be reduced to 
almost a liquid by shaking. 

Particles tend to place themselves so as to offer the minimum 
resistance to the flow of liquid as the resistance increases rapidly 
with the increase in velocity. Limit values therefore are pos¬ 
sible with particles of a certain shape. If particles have a 
rhombic pyramid as shown in Figure 4 it may keep the position 
shown with respect to stream lines if the velocity is small, as 
even the section at right angles to the latter is such as to offer 
very little resistance. 

With increasing velocities of flow which will have the further 
effect of producing vortices, the particles will ultimately assume 
the position shown in Figure 5. In this case it might pass right 
through the orifices if the cross section is sufficiently small. This 
explains why certain substances pass through a filter at high 
pressures when they will not do so at low pressures or when 
the pressure is gradually built up, but of course applies only to 
precipitates which consist of rigid particles, whether crystalline 
or amorphous. Apparently rigid particlps are met with even in 
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the latter case, for instance, calcinin carbonate which from cold 
solutions precipitates in the form ol j^lohules, (I'ij'iires 8 and (), 
liage 14). A vast number of amorphous i)rccipitatcs, however, 
cannot tjc described as consistint; of rigid particles, and their be¬ 
havior when arriving on the medium or forming successive layers 
must be considerd separately. Figures ro ami if page 14, show 
copper ferro-cyanidc preci[)itated on a slide. These precijiitates 
form skins or membranes a|)i)arenlly pos.sessing a further structure 
which is not quite clear in spite of the magnifications of the three 
hundred and fifty diameters employed. Another precipitate of 
similar character is that of alumina shown in Figure 12, page 14, 
enlarged about one hundred and fifty diameters. 
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Tf a licjiiul containing particles of sncli nienibrancs is filtered 
various conditions may arise according to the velocity of flow. 

It the latter is great the membrane may be destroyed by the cur¬ 
rents ;md vortices in the li(|uids, c'ven before they touch the 
medium and as their uUimtite structure is extremely fine they 
will |>ass directl) througdi it. In prussian hluc, for example, 
if the pressure at the beginning of filtration is high, this will 
liappen. On the other hand, if the velocities are low the mem¬ 
brane may settle down on the medium and then be torn through 
where it covers the orifices of the latter. I'he same thing wamld 
happen in successive layers, but with a speed sulhcicntly low- 
after slaiting, the liltrati(jn would jiroceed without ;my noticeable 
amount of precipitate leissing through. 

If the membrane is somewhat tough the tearing may cease after 
a certain thickness has been reached and then filtration will he 
.stopived. 

'I'he foregoing relation between velocity of flow and pressure of 
;i givv'u preciivitate does not of course tvpply to different sub¬ 
stances. 

Assuming that two different substances have the same shape 
but one is larger than the other it is probable that the first 
will have a small number of large openings and the second 
will have a large number of small openings between the particles 
in the same sivace. If the aggregate area is the same it is obvious 
that the few large openings offer less resistance to the How of 
lic|uid than the smaller ones. 

Figures 13 and 14. page 14, in photo-micrography show re.- 
spectively calcium sulphate and an organic salt, the crystals of the 
organic salt bearing a close rc.semblance to the needles of the 
sulphate. Both"photogra])hs are on the .same scale and show the 
calcium sulphate crystals to be two to three times the size of 
those of the salt. The behavior of the two precipitates on the 
filter is very similar, both forming good, apiiarently dry cakes, 
of fair cohesion which break with a clean fracture, but while 
in the case of the calcium suliihate a cake of two to three inches • 
in thickness was easily obtained with,a vacuum filter (Pressure 
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about 14 pouiuli. per scjuare inch) the organic salt practically 
stopped filteriiiff wlieii the pressure had increased to JO pounds 
and only one-half an inch cake had been built up. In order to 
keep the flow' etpial to that of the calcium sulphate a [)ressure of 
60-80 pounds was necessary. 

In close connection with the foregoing; is the behavior of pre¬ 
cipitates consi.sting of particles of different sires and composed 
of two or more substances. The smaller particles will set in 
motion more quickly than the larger ones and will reach the 
filtering surface first. When a jvrecipitate contains some ivarlicles 
notably smaller than the bidk they will either pass through the 
filter or j)ractically stop it. As even precipitates of uniform com¬ 
position contain a small ])ercentage of uudersi/ed |)arlicles it is 
quite general to see these pass through the filter at the com¬ 
mencement of filtration, after which the filtrate is cletir. There 
is a throttling of the orifices of the medium by the larger particles 
w’hich succeed the first flow of small ones. 'I'he throttled area of 
each orifice may be so small that it stops even the smallest par¬ 
ticles and this is the e.xplanation in somewhat more scientific 
language of the statement generally made to account for this 
phenomenon, vie, that it is not the filtering medium itself but 
the layer of precijiitate which acts as a filler. 

To produce the flow of liqui<l, which is of course the essence 
of the process of filtration, it is neces.sary that a difference of 
ivressure should prevail between the two sides of the filtering 
medium apart from the capillarity of the latter, which is of no 
^reat practical importance. The e.xcess pressure on the tillering 
side of the medium is hydrostatic, due either to the column of 
liquid itself or to an artificial column produced,by compressed 
air or a pump. As there are a great many misconce])tions con¬ 
cerning the object and the effect of prtssure the subject deserves 
extended consideration. The first object and as shall be seen 
the only effect of pressure is to produce the flow of the liquid 
through the medium and through the gradually increasing layer 
of solid matter on it. Increased [uessure produces an increased 
flow and theoretically the latter is only increased as the square 
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root of the power, if friction is left out of consideration. Friction 
is present however and pres.sure is absorbed in three ways, (l) 
in forcing the liquid through the fdter medium, (2) in forcing 
the liquid through the reduced orifices in the medium and (3) in 
forcing the liquid through the increasing layer of particles. The 
resistance specified under i and 2 is constant for given par¬ 
ticles but for 3 it increases as the layer increases in thick¬ 
ness. Obviously a thickness of layer can be reached which 
does not permit any more liquid to pass with a given pressure. 
If the pressure under which a liquid escapes through an orifice 
is without friction and be plotted as the abscissae and the 
velocities as ordinates, the curve produced is of course a para¬ 




bola. Figure 6 shows this parabola, for a certain filter medium, 
in the dotted line. The velocities of flow at various pressures 
with water and with the same medium were then determined 
experimeiitally and are plotted in full line. It will be noted * 
that the curve has an infle.xion at “.4.” which indicates that at 
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that point the loss of head is at a inaxiiniiin for the medium 
under consideration. 

Experiments with a number of dil'ferent filter media and with 
different liquids all show the above mentioned indexiou. 

Figure 7 illustrates in a very striking manner the effect of 
extremely thin layers of depo.sit upon the .surface of the medium. 
I he top curve shows velocities of liow through clean medium 
with water. A layer of deposit was then formed by filtering 
water in which had been suspended a quantity of barium std- 
phate sufficient to [iroduce on the medium a layer of 0.3 mm, in 
thickness. The velocity of flow as shown by the cur\e “a” is re¬ 
duced to less than one fifth by this minute layer and it will be still 
further noticed that inllexion is shifted to the right-hand side of 
the diagram and that the maximum rising occurs at the highest 
pressure, fl'he two further curves "b” and "c” show the velocity 
after addition of more barium sulphate iq) to double and tri[)le, 
respectively, the thickness of the original layer. Consideration 
of these two diagrams shows that for any given filter medium 
the velocity at first increases ajiproximately in proportion to the 
pressure, with the maximum reached at the point the maximum 
resistance is reached. After this jioint as the ordinates of the 
curve show the velocities become more and more nearly pro¬ 
portionate to the s(|uare root of the pressure. Ihitil this point 
is reached, therefore, the increase in pressure may be justified 
as producing a saving of time or filter area. Whether it is 
economical depends upon other considerations. 

If a certain quantity of liquid has to be filtered and air at, say, 
from 1^-30 pounds pressure is used alternately the liquid will 
have to be replaced by the same volume of air at 15-30 pounds. 
In the first case double the volume of free air mu£t be compressed 
to form 15-30 pounds jiressure and in tlic second place about 
2.4 times that required in the first. It is therefore impossible 
that the increase in velocity should be proportionate to the in- 
crea.sed expenditure of power. These considerations are quite 
clear but the effect of the pressure on the structure of the 
solid layer is much less so. The opinion used to be that in¬ 
creased pressure gave a h'ariler and dryer cake especially where 
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filtering was taking place in a closed space as in the chamber of 
a tiltei press. In t)ther words increased pressure was supposed 
to reduce the percentage of voids and bring the soliil particles in 
closer contact. I he short analysis of the formation of the dei)osit 
previously given shows this view to be wrong. W'hile the i)articles 
arc suspended iti the liquid they are not subjected to unbalanced 
pressure so th;it an increase in the latter can not effect them. 

•As previously stated, if in a ini.vture of solids and liquids all 
the solid ))articles to he filtered off were of uniform size and shape, 
the construction of the filtering medium would be such that the 
pores or meshes would be slightly smaller than the [jarticles, 
unfortunately, howc, er, in practically e\cry case met with in the 
arts and industries the i)articles are not uniform in size nor slnqie. 
The structure of the tillering medium conseiiuently must be .such 
as to either retard the particles conqiletely or the meshes must 
be partially throttled by the particles of the deposit. 

Often, as in sugar filtration, the cloth becomes covered vvich 
a slimy imp'enetrable layer which retards further filtration. If 
a filter-aid is used the result obtained by depositing a substance 
of granular, crystalline or fibrous nature on the surface of the 
cloth which forms a netw'ork, jirevents the jiores from clogging 
up. Each successive layer will be a network .so that the whole 
thickness of the layer W'ill be permeable. To assist this it is 
advisable to w'trrk at first with low [iressures as the first layer 
will then be spongy' and increased iiressure will seiwe to dry the 
cake. High pressures do not eft'ecl drying of the cake as any non- 
rigid particles present are forced into the [lores of the medium 
by the increased [iressure 

All filtering mediums and all cakes must be porous bodies to 
insure good filtration. Crystalline, fibrous, or granular substances 
occupy definite S|>aces which do not com|ilctely cover the surface 
of the filter but [lack adjacent to each other’s edges and surfaces 
and thus leave large or small channels, according to the size 
and shape, w'hich are not affected by [iressure and which offer free 
passage to the filtrate. This causes the filtrate to pass through 
without retardation, but with gelatinous substance the particles ’ 
will spread over the whole surface aitd w'ill block the [lores of 
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the filttr anti sto|> filtralion. when nt-fdlf ^lia|)fil kif-iclfjulir, 

well disintegrated paper pul|) nr Itnig crystals of .sulphate of 
lime arc used with gelatinous materials as hlter-aids, the pressure 
at first must be low to get a clear filtrate. 

It is usually' desirable when forming cryst.als to obtain them as 
large as piossible so only a hm pressure is necessary. Xeedle- 
like cry'stals form excellent filter-aids as they ]>roduce a felt¬ 
like mat which gives a clear tiltrate with a low pressure. Sul¬ 
phate of lime if formed under certain conditions is a good aid 
to filtration but if formed under adverse conditions it is a hin¬ 
drance. 

The need for uniform pressure upon a filter cake is due to the 
fact that an uneven pressure causes a re-arrangement of the 
particles so that they' lose their free filtering nature. This can 
■be illustrated as mentioned before by taking a cake of sulphate 
of lime and shaking or icilting it and noting how the cake be¬ 
comes wet and compact. 

Chemical text-books give, as a rule, information about the 
character of preci])itates, whether they are amorphous or crys¬ 
talline and to what system of crystals they belong, luit no in¬ 
formation as to the size of the |)articles, which is of great im¬ 
portance frpm a filtration point of \iew. 'I'o forecast or to under¬ 
stand the behavior of precipitates, micro.scopic examination is 
indispensable and very' nearly sullicient. Among the most im¬ 
portant precipitates afe insoluble calcium salts iiarticularly car¬ 
bonates and suliihates. .\s regards the formation at the moment 
of prccii>itation the carbonate appears gelatinous but the stage does 
hot persist long enough to photogra|)h. Idgures ,S and 9, page 14, 
are taken from two comiilete [irecipitations at ordinary tem|ieia- 
ture (15° C.) both in the form of globules with a very small 
amount of crystalline particles jirescnl. Figure 15 shows an or¬ 
ganic carbonate from a manufacturer’s .sample and Figure 16 a 
similar sample from prcciiiation iti a test tube. Calcite crystals 
are present in both ca.ses in small quantities. Figure 17 .shows a 
precipitate produced by adding a boiling .solution of ammonium 
carbonate to a boiling solution of calcium chloride. The crystals 
are large and extremely' \tell formed rhombohedra. I'igures 13 
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and 18 .sliow crystals of calcium sulphate lu'oduccd by precipitat¬ 
ing calcium chloride solution with ammonium sul])hatc and mag¬ 
nesium sulphate. Sometimes the sulphate forms in the shajie of 
small nodules. Figure to shows calcium sulphate, formed from 
decomposition of calcium chloride with concentrated sttlphuric 
acid. Figure 20 was obtained from a saturated solution of 
barium chloride by preciiiitatioii with dilute ammonium stilphate, 
both being cold. Figure 21 shows barium chromate in well de¬ 
fined crystals, al.so of a \ery small size. \'arious lead compounds 
are shown in Figures 2,V2t>. 

I'igure 22 shows carbonates enlarged seven hundred diameters 
and sulphates are shown somewhat larger in Figure 23 where they 
are enlarged three hundred and thirty diameters. A very striking 
example as re.gards size and e\eu more striking' illustration of the 
wide lines within which the size of particles mav vary according 
to the different methods of precipitation is jiresented by lead 
chloride, J''igure 24. Here is showm the salt precipitated from 
dilute lead acetate by dilute calcium chloride in which case it 
forms very large and well develojied crystals. Figure 25 is a 
dark ground photograph of another (lart of the .same preiraration. 
If how’ever the acetate is decomposed by hydrochloric acid the 
crystals are very minute as shown in I'igure 26, all being of the 
same .scale of three hundred and twenty diameters. 

Magnesium carbonate has a large jiercentage of w titer re¬ 
tained by the residue, about 72 per cent, and no probable shajie 
of the particles could account for this Itirge percenta.ge of voids 
between them, sufficient to retain the ,above'mentioned amount 
of water and reason therefore has to be sought in the internal 
structure of the particles themselves, 'fhis is colihrmed by Figure 
27 wdiich show s dry carbonate enlarged five hundred times. It will 
be seen that the precipitate con.sists of particles agglomerated 
the shape of tubes some of which recall the structure of kie- 
^guhr. F'igure 28 was taken to show that the tubes illustrated 
d« not represent tbe ultimate structure of the material but 
act\ally consist of agglwiierated particles. The photograph at 
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five hundred diameters was [)roduced liy jirindiii"' up a small 
quantity of dry |)reci[)itate and puttins,' it on the slide with the 
finger tips. 

The foregoing illustrates precipitates either cr_\ stalline or at 
least having particles of a definite size. large mimher of pre¬ 
cipitates, however, come down as membranes, thakes or other ag¬ 
gregation. Copper ferro-cyanide is .shown in Figures to and 11 
and ferrous ferro-cyanide is ])rcci|)itatcd in similar masses .\lum- 
inuni hydro.xide is also simil.arh formed ( k'igures ig and _»q). 
.\rsenic sulphide, obtained by de-:irsenating sulphuric acid with 
hydrogen sulphide, is illustrated in ;i dark ground jihotograjih in 
I'igurc 30, the flakes formed being .shown, h'ignre 31 shows 
crystals of sodium silico-lluoride which arc interesting as illustra¬ 
ting the limit at which a product becomes fairly palpable. 

'I'he greatest value of microscopic examination for filtration 
is that it acts as a guide for preci|iitation. .\ great number of 
preci|)itates can be obtained in different forms with iiartichcs of 
different sizes. The \ariations are due to—often slight—changes 
in concentration and temperature of the reacting solutions and 
are even influenced by the amount of agglomeration. It, there¬ 
fore, would be easv to make a few comparative tests and settle 
the method of precipitation, assuming of course that it fulfills 
other reipiirements of the case, which gives pai'ticles best (pialified 
to behave satisfactorily in subse(|ucnt filtration. F,\en here re¬ 
quirements may differ, as in one case rapid filtration is aimed 
at and large particles are ilesired, while in another case a com¬ 
pact cake is the desideratum, etc. 'I'he (picstion then of the best 
precipitiVtion can be solved ipiickly^ and easily b\' comparative 
trials alid micro.scopic examination of the |iroduct 

A great deal-of investigation work has been carried on by 
Almy and Lewis to determine the relation between the rate of 
flow, the |)ressure, and the thiekness or cake. It was found that 
the rate of flow was the same function of both volume of filtrate 
and pressure. It was next determined that the rate of flow was a 
power function of pressure as well as volume of fillrale, as ex- 

p 

pressed by the formula R = "here the rate of flow 
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in cubic centimeters per minute, V is the volume of filtrate in 
cubic centimeters and K is the constant varying with the nature 
of the liquid and its viscosity. The rate of flow in some cases 
instead of being constant is proportionate to the one-fourth root 
of the pressure. Assuming that the rate of flow is analogous to 
that through fine capillary tubes where the rate is directly pro¬ 
portionate to the ])ressure and to the s(|uare of the r.adius of the 
openings this low coefiicieiu is readily ex|)laincd by nature of 
the sludge used, in the experiments. Owing to its non-crystalline 
character the residue was easily com|)ressed and consequently 
with a small amount of precipitate in the press at higher pressures 
the passage through the cake would he cx[)ectcd to be smaller 
than at low pressure. A more granular precipitate would more 

nearly approach unity. If K >' ‘"I'y necessary to 

determine experimentally the v.alues of K, m, and n to calculate 
the rate of flow at any pressure or thickness of cake desired. 
The rate is inversely jiroportional to the viscosity and as far as 
known depends on various factors, as the degree of dilution, tem¬ 
perature, etc. 

.•\s analogous to the flow through capillary tubes the rate of 
flow is influenced by the area of openings between the particles 
of the filter medium and the cake and con.sequently for crystal¬ 
line particles will have many more larger passages for liquor than 
less rigid precipitates. 'I'lierefore, non-crystalline particles are 
compressed and any increased pressure will only tend to increase 
the impermeability of the cake and force the particles into the 
filtering medium. It must be remembered that one of the most 
important jioints to be borne in mind is the arrangement of the 
particles. If the spheres are so arranged that their centers lie 
at the corners of :i cultc the p(tre sjtace will be 4/.64 per cent, 
while if the center of the sidieres lie at the corners of a rhombo- 
hedron which permits the closest possible packing, the pore space 
is 25.95 per cent. Between these limits we may expect to find 
the porosities of all ordinary materials. With actual material 
in the case where the grains arc of P.ppro.ximately etjual size, 
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the pore space and also the diameter of the particles may be 
readily determined by countiiif^ a number of <;rains and deter¬ 
mining their weight and specific gravity. 


TAHt.K I. 
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^reeii 
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Krnnis 
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50 
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t 
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60 
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2.97 
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So 

800 

6t>:) 1 

0 t)2>-)2 
0.0156 

- 2-52 

2 60 

2 

,57 7 

•257 


Mixtures of small and large grains show siiquising similaritv 
in porosity to that of either of them alone, b'or all jnactical pur¬ 
poses the pore space for masses of crystals, such as are commonly 
produced by rapid cooling of crystals, may be placed at thirty 
per cent of the total \olume occupied. 

Further experiments with vacuum filtration show that the mois¬ 
ture content increases inversely as the diameter of the grains, as 
shown in the table below. 


TAlil.K It. 


Mesh screen 


40 

50 

6u 

80 


Moisture content .it eiul of 


; nnti 

I S lUltl 

1 mm 

7 2 

5 ^9 

4-75 

8.2 

6.84 

5-19 

8.65 

7 5 

641 

8 42 

7.58 

6.(j, 

9 >5 

7 52 

7-57 


Vaciiuiii 
In mercuiy 


15 

1 - 75 
■75 

2.0 

2- 25 


Tests were next run with a centrifuge operating at two hun¬ 
dred revolutions per minute. The .sand was transferred to the 
centrifuge after a 2 minutes dewatering in a Buchner funnel 
and while still moist, the centrifuge being revolved for 2 minutes. 
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\'.M 1111)11 ^ )m lic9 


7 25 7 • 2 

7 5 7 ^ 

.S.7 8 6 

9-55 8-1 

>J 7 « sf' 


Cf 2 inches 


2 26—2 2 
' 9.1 2-3 
2.56 2.8 

2-.l6—2.65 

2.4()^2. 16 


-Accdi'din^; to (iri.scciin the pivssiirc at llio periphery of a 
4)4 ii'ch oenlrifiiije at tuo luindrcd revolutions |rcr mimite is 
7.6 pounds per .square inch. 

The retention of small (|nantities of liquid in the mass is due 
undouhfedly to a capillarity and the removal of these last few 
per cent is e.xiraordinarily ditllcult. If all the residual water were 
distributed uniformly over the surface of the p'ains the thick¬ 
ness of the film in sand of thirty-mesh would he 0.0116 mm., 
when the sand has 6 per cent moisture. .\s the pore .sjiace is 
35.4 jicr cent, the moisture would only till 30 per cent of this and 
the remaining 70 jier cent would be filled with air, which gives 
an idea of the comparative inelficiency of the ordinary filter. 
In the case just mentionetl the capillary action of the .small .spaces 
between the grains is also of great importance. 

^^''hen an air chamber is formed in a layer of solids the down¬ 
ward pressure on the water-filled jiores is relieved, which is 
contrary to the centrifuge where the particles of water experience 
practically the same stress and only the ca[)illarity of the finest 
IHires and surface tension of the films are sufficient to resist its 
action. The stress, which must he applied to each grain to re¬ 
lieve at least a part of the film of water and to overcome sur¬ 
face tension, if worked out might furnish a scientific basis for the 
prediction of the behavior of finely divided solids on centrifuging. 

The amount of water retained when an ordinary filter is used 
varies from ii per cent, with a twenty-mesh material, to 20 
per cent, with a one hiindred-me.sh material, one hour being al¬ 
lowed for drainage. 
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The two procesbcs of How of ami the hiiihlinj,’' up of 

the cake are constantly chansiny as tlie H(|ui(l in filtcriii}; leaves 
solids behind, thus eoii'-tantly ineie.isine the thiekness of tlu' 
porous mass and at the same time deere.asiii'f its own r;ite ot 
How, due to the increasinfj thickness of solids thronf;h which the 
liquid must pass. 'I'o get the lelation between these two and the 
laws of each determines some of the fumkiinental prinei|>les of Id 
tration. Sperry has worked out the relation between the two 
proces.scs—How through the e.ake :m<l thiekness of the petrous 
mass equtil the r;ite of How at tiny insltince. 'I'he rate of How 
varies as the first power of the pressure and not as the square 
root of the pressure according to the law of falling bodies and 
flow formulas in hydrtiulics. 


It has long been known that there arc two distinct kinds of 
How of liquids through tubes, namely sinuous and non-sinuous. 
If water under very lahn conihtions is causeil to How through 
smooth tube, with a llared inlet, at low pressure and then the 
liressure is increased gnidit.'dlv the How for a time through the 
tube is smooth and even, the rtile of How varying v\ ilh the pressure. 
.\.s the pressure increases a period is finally reached in which 
the rate of How changes ((uite suddenly and commences to vary 
as the s(|uare root of the pressiiie and siniultancou.sly with this 
event the How of liquid breaks up into eddies and sinuosities. 
This particular point is called the critical point and marks the 
moment of change from one type of How to the other. The 
cause of this diffei'cnce in the behavior of the How in respect 
to pressure is due to the fact that in the non-siiiuons How the 
chief resistance is caused by the viscosity of the liquid, while 
in the sinuous How the resistance is v'aused by friction between 
the liquid and the walls of the tube. 

The temperature has a marked effect on the How' through a 
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is shown by the formula N, - ^^2 _ Wliere 

I ! aT I /tf'r ° ’ 

and arc constant for each litjuid. T — temperature, _ 

coefficient of viscosity at temfierature T. I'''or water _ , 
0 - 0 ‘ 7793 . 003580, and p --- 0.0002253. For acetic acid 

N„ = 0.010867, Cl o.oi82(), and fl - - o.o(xx)8537. ’I 'lc flow 
through a tilter cake is non-sinuous and tlic flow varies according 
to the material. A jiorotis mass is said to have a permeability 
of one when a unit pressure produces a unit flow through a 
unit thickness over a unit area under standard conditions of 
temperature, or in pressure of 1 jiound per scpiare inch there 
is produced 1 gallon per hour through a cake of i inch in 
thickness in a period of i hour. Resistance of flow varies 
therefore inversely as its permeability and unit resistance is 
resistance which is possessed by a porous medium of unit per¬ 
meability. The law governing the flow of liquid through a 


<iq 


porous mass is taken to be , , 
d 1 


RT 


Where 


“ rate of flow with respect to time, I’ :— iiressurc of 


dcL 
dT 

mi.xture, R = resistance of material, and T -- thickness of 
material. The two things determining the thickness of the cake 
are the cake-forming ability of the solids (microscopically and 
experimentally determined) and the per cent of such solids 
]irescnt, other factors being constant. 'I'he law governing the 

thickness of cake, therefore, may be taken to be, T . ■: 

R 

.“IS.” Where T thickness of cake, % = per 

cent of solids present, K = rate of deposition, Q <:|uantity of 
discharge. The law of flow throtigh a porous mass is given in 


equation "A” as In filtration the porous mass 

is composed of the deposited solids plus the filter medium. If 
the resistance to flow by the filter medium be designated by Rm 
the rate of flow through the filtering ipedium would be 
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dq P 

“dT RTik;.. 

value of T ill fornuila ' C” 
dq 1 

d'r R '/ q- 
K 

. . . “D.” In tills *';vr- i's 'I'e late of flow of filtrate If 

d 1 

the expression is inte.qrated there results the ex|ire-.sion of whieh 


C.” T ‘h substituting this 

K 


I'l' ^ '/* 1 I 

‘ PK. ■ “P 


dq 

(IT 


L IS the rate of ehanye of discharge (J with respect to the time 


Such an expression is nolinnq more than ihe eipialion of 
the cnr\e showing the relation between {J and T In other words 
it is Ihe time dischtirge curve from a filter Inlregrating If he 

' 1 < 'h 


tween the corres[iondmg \aloes of 'I' and I j 
ot T 


<:t 


PK 


4 

(jdq 


R„ 

P 


<1 

dq 


R '/ q’ 
J PK 


Riiiq 

P 


■p; 


In order to determine the \>ihie of ( ) ah n.- imiltiplv both sides 

/KR„ 


PK 

■ if the e(|nalion “It," by ;md add to both 'ides 


V R 


in, y 

'* ' 


This reduces “K'’to q 


J PK r 

V R '/i 


/ K R||, 

Vk '/, 


K Ri„ 
k 


'I'he temperature has an efiect which is taken into account 
m formula “h." It is only necessar} to mnltqilv the e\|ircssion 
for y by the .amount representing the \iscosity of the li(|uid 
under st^aiuhird conditions ;md dnide it by Ihe e\|)ression giving 
the coefficient of viscosity of the cap;icit\ of flow ;md therefore 
Q varies inversely as the coefficient of viscosity. If I’oiseule’s 
formula for the relation between the coefficient of viscosity and 
the temiierature he used the eiiinition "IC” becomes 
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Where X., = coefficient of,viscosity under sttindard conditions of 
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temiicrature. 

say 

(■>8“ F'. and 

I 

iN 0 

: «t i 

— Poiseule’s ex- 

pression for 

the 

coefficient of 

viscosity 

at the temiieralurc T. 

If the value 

for 

X a and p at 

20^^ C. 

for water be inserted in 

the formula 

“G” 

the e(iuation becomes 
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( 0.556 -j OOI 99 T ! 0.0001 ly^T’). 


'I'wo filctors niighl be added to the foregoin;; to allow for 
the elTect of the squeezing together of non-rigid solids under 
increased pressure and to take care of the effect of gravity 
through the agency of settling or sedimentation. In order to 
prove the truth of this, S|>orry then carried on a munher of ex¬ 
periments and evoKed several new lonnnlas based ii|)on the ones 
given. 
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From this the discharge formula under constant rale of How 


conditions may he derived as follows, if 
,, ,, R '/ qM „ .f 2K 
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the c(3n.stant 
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and y 
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, where flow of lieptid, P 


pressure, T s- time, K 
Yo = per cent of solids, R, 

Using the terms W for 


rate of deposition, R = resistance, 

^ -- resistance of the filter medium. 

2K I X- f RRin ,, • 

-- ~ and R for - y- the equation 
K Ji K 7/. 


for discharge under constant pressure conditions developed in 
the first formulas may he expressed as y j U’pq' : N" — X, 
From the foregoing it will he seen that filtration depends 
upon the following; “P” pressure, “T” time of filtering, “K” rate 
of deposition, “R” resistance of material, per cent of solids 
present, “R ” resistance of filter medium, “T” temperature of the 
mixture. 
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I he theor) lieretofore ijiveu 1 < of course \erv incomplete 
aiid approximate, and there remains a vast amount of experimen¬ 
tal work yet to be done aloni; tliis line. 

Still further modifications would he nece.s.sary if ultra-liltra- 
lion were taken up. Tliis kind of hllration is usuallv tlescrihed 
as filtration which is capable of holding hack materials of suh- 
microscopic size. 'I'he mediums used in the laboratory for thi.s 
work are usually liltering papers inipregnati'd with collodion and 
gelatine, the paper being immersed in water, after im|iregnation, 
to remove the solvent so the gelatinous nitro-cellulose is left. 
1 he permeability^ of the medium can he regulated within wide 
limits by choosing the concentration and controlling the removal 
of the solvent. 

1 he vai ions cx[)eriments, theories and laws deducted therefrom, 
which have been mentioned, bring out numerous practical points 
which should be Ixirne in mind Some of the most important of 
these are: (i) as o|)en a iiltermg medium as jiossiblc should he 
chosen, (2) if ]>ossihle in any way to control precipitation prior 
to filtration microscopic examination and c\|)eriments should be 
carried on to determine the best form of preci|iilHtion for filtra¬ 
tion, (.3) in filtering non-rigid solids care must he taken to build 
up the pressure gradually and uniformly, fg) high pressures do 
not necessarily give hard, dry cakes, (5) a thin cake offers lower 
resistance than a heavy one and consequently gives a higher rale 
of flow, easier washing, and drying, (6) the cake should be as 
uniform in porosity and thickness as possible in order to get good 
washing and drying, (7) lack of proper agitation in leaf filters 
gives pear-sha])ed cakes and uneven or partial filling of a filter 
press produces a cake of varying porosity and thickness both of 
which arc undesirable, (8) the higher the temperature the lower 
will he the viscosity and consequently the greater capacity of the 
filter. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORY OF FILTRATION 

A sole inventor is extremely rare and in the opinion of some 
writers non-exislant. 'I'he patentee and the one given the credit 
as the originator is the one who puts the linal touch to make 
the scheme |)ractical. It, therefore, is impossible to say who 
invented the first filter and all machines must be considered as 
the practical application of long known principles. 

Observation of various i>rocesses in nature, such as the puri¬ 
fication of water by trickling through sandy soil, or perhaps 
accidental jiassage of rain water through ontstrelched cloth, a 
garment, or tent cover would obviously suggest the simple ex¬ 
pedient. Entomological considerations show that filters were 
early made of fulled wool or felt, the Latin "liltrum" a filter, 
being clo.sely connected to “fcltrum” felt or compressed wool, 
and both are connected to the Greek orsX , signifying hair. 

References have been found to the manufacture of wine by 
the Chine.se about 2 ,m> 1 >. C. and it can be assumed that some 
kind of filtration was here employed. Doubtless some crude 
methods of liltratioii were used as far back as among the Cro- 
Magnon men, .since wdicrever man existed, at certain periods his 
drinking water must have become turbid, making some method 
of clarification necessary. 

'Pile earliest written record of liltration is that cut on the 
walls of the tomb of Raineses II, at Thebes, where there is 
described anil illustrated the siphoning off of liiiuors of various 
kinds by means of threads. It might be well to state at this point 
that up until the early part of the nineteenth century there were 
considered to be two kinds of filtration, that which in reality was 
cajiillary siphoning, and ordinary filtration as it is understood 
to-day. 

The earliest book in which reference to filtration could be 
found was in Plato’s “Symposium,” and here too capillary siphon¬ 
ing is referred to. This book written in 400 1 !. C. gives the 
following, “Socrates then sitting down observed, it would be 
well Agatho, if wisdom were a thing' of such a kind as to flow 
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from the party filled v\ith it to the one who is less so, when they 
touch each other, like water in \essels hy means of a thread of 
wool from the fuller vessel to the emptier.” Aristole, the pupil 
of Plato, in his essay ‘‘ 1 )e (leneratione Ammalia” refers to the 
other process as follows; “tlesh is produced, therefore, through 
the \'eins and pores, the nutriment heing deduced in the stime 
manner as water through earthen vessels not sufficiently baked.” 

'J'he ancient Romans used strainers made of a great variety 
of materials. These strainers were employed mainly for wine and 
for the wealthy were constructed of sdver and bronze, hnt for the 
I)Oor were made of linen or other fabric, fn Ivgypt, China, and 
Rome, the wine (liters consisted of hags or colanders in w'hich 
the grapes were |)laced ;ind squeezed by means of two poles turned 
in contrary directions. 

I'erdinand Iloefer in his “Histoire de Cheniie” states that fil¬ 
tration was first accurately described by tierber, the Arabian 
prmce and philosopher, who wrote about the eigblh century 
in one of his numerous books, a description of “Distillatio per 
l''iltruin.” In this book he states that there are two kinds of 
filtration; a ca|)illary siphoning, and ordinary filtration hy trickling 
through a filter. 

The filtering of water described by Phiny in 77 A. D., by 
Rhanzes in 930 A. 1 ) , by Avicenn;i in 1020 A. D., by Tulli in 
I3(X3 A. D., Jyibavia in 1500 .\. I)., etc., all give filtration as a 
distilling by filtration, in which the water to be filtered is placed 
in a vessel and a jag of felt or woolen cloth is placed in it, the 
other end of the jag going over the lop of the vessel and reach¬ 
ing to vessel below, the liquid is thus drawn up by caiiillarily 
and discharged by gravity. The adviintage of this system of 
filtration was that, when adjusted, it reijuired no attention, it 
gave a perfectly clear effluent, and it filtered the solution to the 
last drop. Its use died out about the middle of the nineteenth 
century because of its slow' and necessarily limited ajiplication. 

Water clarification and wine filtration were the most important 
classes of filtering carried on in the middle ages and up to the 
nineteenth century. Santk filters were used for water clarifica- 
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tioii and they consisted of cartlien pits into which first gravel and 
then sand was placed. 'I'he water was fed in at the top, allowed to 
percolate through, and drained off at the bottom much like the 
slow sand filters of to day. Wine filters were the old bags and per¬ 
forated plates through w'hich the juice was squeezed as in the 
days of the Romans. 'J'here was a small amount of filtration 
carried on by alchemists during this period but where sand 
filters were not used it consisted merely of capillary siphoning or 
straining with some laboratory filtering through paper as men¬ 
tioned by Juncher in his “Conspectus Chemiae” published in 
1730. Later on the develoi)ment of the potash beds in Europe 
necessitated extensive leaching and various gravity filters were 
brought into use. 

In 1591 Federigo Granibelli invented a method of clarifying 
sewage water from the streets of London but because of lack 
of interest it never came to anything. 1'his was one of the first 
recorded inventions for sew'age and althrnigh many patents were 
taken out later on, they all followed his idea of sand leaching 
and it was not until the beginning of the twentieth century that 
sew'age filtration was at all successfully accomplished. 

Among the first ecfvnomically important filtration ])atcnts to be 
taken out that of Cuchet and Montfort in I'rance and that of 
S. McComb, J. Smith, and F>. D. Galpin in America are the ones 
most commonly known. The filters patented were for the rapid 
filtration of water and wine and consisted of cloth mediums fitted 
on frames and suspended in containers. The American ))atent 
differed from the French in that the filter container was closed, 
although nothing was mentioned about pressure being used. 
Needham, in England, therefore, is usually accredited \»ith ob¬ 
taining the first filter press patent, in 1828. A little earlier in 1824 
Cleveland, an Englishman, took out patents for the clarification of 
sugar juices through bags and in 1830, Taylor, in America, 
patented a modification of this methcxl, which filter is still being 
used by some sugar companies and was used by nearly all up to a 
few years ago. In these filters the juice is fed through pipes to the 
various bags and allowed to drain through by gravity, the whole 
set of bags being enclosed in a container to prevent loss of heat. 
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After eacli run the baii^ have to lie reinowd and tdeaned, which of 
course inxolves considerable lime and labor. In order to in¬ 
crease the rate of flow through the hags J. Kite of Vaux, England, 
in 1857 invented a method of forcing the juice through the 
bags by means of a force pump. Danek improved upon this 
about 1864 when he perfected in Prague a filler similar to the 
Taylor except that he used rigid iron or wooden frames to pre¬ 
vent the bags from collapsing and employed pressure to force 
the juice .through the bags from the outside inwards, thus re- 
\ersing the method Taylor used. This same type with a few 
\arialions and operated by graxity was started by the Societe 
l’hili|>pe in France and by Karakowsky in Hungary a short lime 
later, really as a result of Jelinck and I'ry’s method of purifica¬ 
tion of sugar juices by means of milk of lime and carbon di- 
o.xide gas perfected in 1863. 

In 1838 Dr. Julius Lowe described ;i filter using a.sbestos as a 
filtering medium which filter could be used in filtering gelatinous 
and corrosive liquids. In i8(« Professor Rottger em|)loyed gun 
cotton in filtering liiiuids which acted chemically on paper. In 
1867 Dr. Gibbs used powdered glass for a filtering medium. In 
1869 liunson jierfected a suction tiller and although numerous 
attempts had heretofore been made to filter by vacuum he was 
the first to demonstrate its practicability. Gooch’s crucible filter 
perfected in 1878 was a modification of the Bunson suction filter, 
'fhe development of the potash beds in I’rance brought this 
method of filtering into prominence as leaching was the main 
step in manufacturing. Earge false-bottomed tanks were used 
and into these the sludge was charged, the clear liquor being 
drawn erff the bottom by suction. The tanks were operated until 
the cake or layer of solids ,w'as three, four, or more feet thick, 
when it became necessary because of the lowered rate of flow 
and lack of room to feed in more sludge, to clean out the ac¬ 
cumulated deposit. The only way that this could be done was 
for men to get into the tanks with shovels and dig it out. The 
great inconvenience and expense of this method of handling led 
to several inventions to obtain continuous filtration, those in which 
a revolving drum was used»being the most successful. One of the 
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First of llicso was that iif J. DnieslKiit of I’aris, wlio in 1893 
liatrnlcd a iv\ol\in^ drum covered with a screen around which 
(lassed an endless licit. 'I'he heh passed from the drum to rolls 
where the cake was dried and removed and thence back to the 
Filter drum, 'i'he Solvav Company who took out patents in 
Picli^ium in iKi/i on drain Filters and constructed machines which 
were verv successful. Althou.u;h they used the same drum which 
had been employed for some years they did not use ;i travelling 
belt, but Filtered through a medium fastened permanently on 
the drum, discharging the solids over a scraiier as the drum re¬ 
volved, This same type is still being used by the Solvay Com¬ 
pany for the handling of their bicarbonate of soda, both abroad 
and in this country. Jti 1903 George Moore patented the multiple 
compartment rotary filter, which machine allowed separation of 
wash water from filtrate :md the apiilication of compressed air 
for automatic cleaning. This development made the rotary 
Filter, wherever the slurry was suitable for its use, the most 
efiicient and economical machine which has so far been devised. 
Modilicatioiis of the Moore tyjie now being manufactured are 
the Glaymorgan Kotory b'ilter developed in 1915, the Oliver 
Continuous Tiltcr liroiight out in iifOiS, the I'ortland Continuous 
Filter brought out in 191 J, and the Zenith Rotary Filter which 
is manufactured under the Moore iiatents. 

It was about this same time that Moore jiatented his leaf filter 
which found much application in the cyanide proce.ss of ex¬ 
traction, and is often given credit for hrst making possible the 
reclaiming of low grade ores and tailings. This filter consisted 
of leaves connected together and to a common header, sub¬ 
merged in an ojicn tank and operated by suction. It wan trans¬ 
ferred from one tank to another for washing and discharge by 
means of an overhead crane and as vacuum connection was by 
means of rubber tubing it was thus semi-automatic. Butters 
made these leaves stationary in a tank and washed and di.scharged 
by filling and emptying the tank. 'Phere were many other filters 
of the leaf type and Moore construction (differing from the bag 
filters) brought out about this time and it was not until the 
United States Circuit of .Xpiieals rendered Moore a favorable 
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decision in 191J that the basic natnie of his apparatus was gen¬ 
erally conceded. vShortly after Moore took out iris patents, one of 
his associates, Kelly, enclosed the leaves in a container and o|)er- 
ated them under presstua', drauing out the leaves horizontally 
and in one unit for discharge. 'I'his machine because of the 
cake which could he built U|) under high pressure is widely used 
vSweetland about the same time enclosed circular leaves in a 
clam-.shaped Idter and discharged hv swinging open the lower 
half of the press and applying air pressure to the interior of the 
leaves, as is done in the Moore and the Kelly 'I'he Fmrt revolving 
filter, consisting of leaves litted to the shape of a cylinder and 
filtering from the inside outwards, and the Hurt cyanide Idler, 
rather similar to the Kelly hut with the leaves stalionarv and the 
container on an angle, with a mova-.ihle head for discharge, were 
brought out a few years later, as were the Ridgway and Merrill 
filters. 

In 1915 The (lenend I'iltration Comiiany brought out a filter 
of the rotary type in which the drum was constructed of a com- 
])o.sition called '‘Fillros." This machine was particularly designed 
for acid solutions and is used in many such |dants 

In 1915, akso. Dr. 11 . H. I'aher invented (he ndary hoiiper 
dcwatcrer, which machine is inanufaclurcd by the Industrial h'il- 
tralion Corporation. 'J'he dewalerer as (he name imjdies is for 
the dewateiang of heavy ci'yst.als and is similar to a series of 
Buchner funnels arraiiged radially about a central shaft, each 
connected by a separate pipe line to a multiple valve huh. This 
machine is largely used in devvaleriug free filtering solids of a 
high specific gravity. 

In 1916 the United Kilters Cor])ora1ion started making a fil¬ 
ter consisting of a series of di.scs mounted on a central shaft, 
suspended in an open container, connected to a multiple valve and 
operated by suction. 'J'his machine was for dewatering large 
quantities of ordinary free filtering solids. 

^'alle7. in 1916 enclosed a scries of disc filteriitg units in a con¬ 
tainer and employed pressure for filtering. The units were con¬ 
nected to a central valve iind revolved during filtration in order 
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to build u]) a uniform cake. 'I’hcy are especially successful in 
clarification work. 

The filter press as it is known to-day, whether of the recessed 
plate or of the alternate |date and hollow frame desii;n, is 
largely a result of the work of John Johnson of England. In 
the early eighties he de\ised some lilters of the jilate and frame 
type for his own use and these proved so successful that he 
entered tlic filter press business. John.son later came to America 
and started the John Johnson filter Company, v'shriver and 
Co. commenced building filter presses a few years later and their 
most important development is the Atkins-Shriver filter patented 
in 1918 which is a vertical type press, having arms between each 
plate that plow off the cake when the jilates are revolved. The 
Sperry, I’errin, Day, i’rovo. Independent, Merrill, Patterson, 
Albright-Nell, etc., lilters are all more or less alike in general 
construction, differing in the jilate or frame design. These 
filter presses although expensive to operate, clumsy to handle, 
and imperfect in their wash, are more used than any other type 
of filter and in most cases the reason is that no automatic or leaf 
filter will handle the slurries to be filtered and give equally good 
results. 

The development of water lilters is usually considered a sepa¬ 
rate subject from the filters just described, and although but few 
types have been developed, water filters have reached a greater 
state of perfection and standarization than any other filtering 
apparatus. Sand filters of various construction have been used 
from time immemorial and they still form the basis for most 
water filtration. There are usually recognized to be four kinds 
of water filters; slow sand filters, modified sand filters, rfiechan- 
ical filters, and double sand filters. The slow sand filter is the 
old type of graduated gravel and sand through which the water 
percolates, usually known as the English system. The modified 
sand filter usually has sedimentation tanks before it and is so 
constructed as to allow back washing for cleansing. The mechan 
ical filters called the American system, are closed containers hold¬ 
ing sand and gravel or other medium for clarifying, and operate by 
pressure. They are cleaned by back washing and often have sedi- 
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mentation tanks before them. 'I'he lir.st hu'fie mechanical filter was 
installed in the Little J'alls I’lant of the Last Jersey Water Com- 
jiany in lyoj. this has ]iro\ed to he \ery successful and since 
then numerous others have been instalkal. d'he double sand lilter 
consists, as the name im])lies, of two sets of filters, usually of the 
modified sand type. It is not possible to take up here the num¬ 
erous household and small water filters, except to say that prac¬ 
tically all o[ierate under water pressure and use some form of 
charcoal or paper as a lilter medium. 

In 1917 an attempt was made to standardize water lilters. 
The two kinds, jjravity and pressure, both have beds of coarse 
sand (except those bavin;; beds of coa,s;ulants) and the iiulixidu.d 
makes all gi\e substantially the same rate of flow, so that the 
only dirfereiice is in material and workmanshiii. 

.'Screens are used in most sewage disposal ]ilauts to take out 
the larger solids. They hate been developed almost entireh 
within the past twenty years, csiH'cially abroad. Tliere .are foui' 
kinds in regular use, disc screens, drum screen^, horizontal 
screens and cone screens. Cleaning of llie sctaaais is accom¬ 
plished by means of brushes, back-washing, or a combination 
of both. 

Sprinkling fdlcrs, a rather recent nmotation, .ire sprays which 
take the sewage after screening and Imholf lank or other sedi¬ 
mentation and throw it in the form of coarse drops over beds of 
crushed stone, usually several feet in thickness. 'I'he elllucnt 
which drains off from the crushed stone beds is |iractieally clear 
and is ordinarily safe to run directly into streams. 

Hydrjiulic presses have been successfully used for the past 
fifty years to extract oils and juices where ordinary pressure 
would not give sufficient extraction. 'I'here has been little varia¬ 
tion made in the general design, all depending upon squeezing 
between two or more rigid plates. Numerous improvements of 
course have been made in the actual construction, particularly 
in applying high pressures. 

Oil extractors and moisture expellers are products of the past 
decade and generally conjist of a tapering screw encased in a 
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shell. As the strew moves forward in revolving, the material is 
carried with it, the liquid being s([ueezcd out at the same time. 

(Jil filters of various kinds both for filtering the oil itself and 
for separating oil from water are likewise a development of the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. Oil fillers enable oil to be purified 
and waste oil to be reclaimed, while separators of oil from water 
enable exhaust steam to he used and means a saving of coal for 
the boiler. 

Dust collcciors. such as the bag-house collector, came into US'.“ 
to save the valuables lost in smelters and coke ovens. The 
great variety of gas lilters, vacuum cleaners, air filters, etc., are 
a much later development, 'fhe invention of the turbo-genenitor 
made the filtration of air a necessity, especially during the war 
and as a result many iniprov einents in filters for this use were 
made. 

There have been numerous machines made within the jiast 
thirty years, which although not strictly lilters, yet because of 
their apjilication to this field, ilescrve menlion. The Dorr Class¬ 
ifiers and 'I'hickeiiers invented in 1904 have found great success in 
the mining field and recently have been introduced into industrial 
plants, 'fhe (kittrell .system of electrical iirecipitation invented 
about fifteen years ago has largely surplanted the old hag-house 
collectors and has enabled fume and smoke nuisances tube elimi¬ 
nated. 'fbe use of zeolites for removing the hardness from water 
and for absorbing oil in water has luoven to be very successful 
recently, although patents were taken out on similar jirocesses a 
number of years ago; but never attained commercial success. 

'fhe foregoing is only a very bare outline of the more impor¬ 
tant filters most of tho.se of recent development being merely 
mentioned, but it will give the reader a general idea of the growth 
of filtration up to the present time. Since there have been 
granted 3,269 patents on filters and filtering apparatus in this 
country alone since the opening of the Patent Office, not in¬ 
cluding centrifuges or special machines, any attempt of this kind 
at filtration history must necessarily only touch upon the types 
which seem to have been the most basic and fundamental in 
filtration development. i 



CILM’TER III 

DEWATERERS, EXPELLEES, FALSE-BOTTOM TANKS, 
AND CLASSIFIERS 

The subject of dexvaterers, expellers, false-liotloni tanks and 
classifiei's is taken in a hrotid sense so as to includx' not oiilv 
tliose machines so named, and those desii;ned to handle he.ix x' 
crystals and ln\;h s|a-cific praxity solixis, hut also to include |)a|ier 
mill machines xxdiich dewater the paper stock to a desirexl prcj- 
portion of stock to xvater, grain extractors xvhich crush out the 
moisture from rclatixely dry ,s;ram, etc. 

Ixxpi'llers mif>ht properly he named dexx-atereis as their ]in- 
mary object is to s(|nee/e the xxater out (jf semi llmd or solid 
mixtures, hut m ordi'r that they may he properix- descnhisi .ind 
discnssexl, it is necessarx to l.ake their trade (K'sigiiation, 

^ h'idse-bottom tanks ;ire used in manx- plants and a gre.at disil 
might he xvritten about them hut as they are rather limited in 
ai»plication and ineflicieiit in opeiation tlieir use (except for 
xvater liltnition) is dying out. .Mthough llieie m.iy he times 
xvhcn stationary filters .are the best or the only tillers xx Inch xxill 
gixe salislaclion, these cases .ire rare and lliev .are not of snf- 
licuait importance to he taken up in detail The onix sl.alionary 
filters XX Inch need discussion at all are those usial for lillx ring 
corrosive materials. 

Under classifiers the Dorr Classifia- is the only oiU‘ descnhed 
as this machine is the ttne xvhich is the most xxidely used and the 
most represxntative of its class. Imhoff 'I'anks, I’oston 'I'.aiiks, 
etc., are continnous settling tanks, the speed of settling deter¬ 
mining the rate of floxx and jieriod of retention iti order to get 
the desired classilicatioti. 

The Bird-Save-All.—One of the best knoxvn save-alls is the 
Bird-Save-All manufactured by The Bird Machine Company. 
It is designed to .save the stock lost in xxaste xvater (knoxvn as 
white water) from (taper machines and is used in combination 
with settling tanks. The machine (Figure 32) is similar in a 
general way to the single com])artment rotary filters described 
in Chapter XII, hut docs not attempt to build up a dry cake 
or operate under high vacfium. The vat of the container is made 
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of wood, with cast non ends and the cylinder is of brass snf- 
rtcientlv strolls; so tliat no inside s|iider is needed. 'I'he cylinder 
lieads are of heavy cast iron and liave hollow journals through 
which passes the connection to a shower pi|)e which is placed 
inside the mould. There is a variable speeel drive which auto¬ 
matically regnlales the s|iecd of the cylinder to the volnme of 
water, mtiinlaining a constant head outside the cylinder. 

In operation the white water enters the vat B (h'igare 33) 
through inlet . I and is strained through cylinder C which revolves 
in the direction shown by the arrow. 'I'he water is discharged 
from the end of the cylinder opposite the drive. The fibre 
gathered on the mould is driven off as the cylinder revolves by 
shower J), and the recovered stock —a thick mixture of fibre and 
part of the water from the shower - falls into stock com]vartment 
Ji, from which it is returned to the point where it is to be used 
by the centrifugal pump bolted to the stock compartment. When 
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needed tn liel]) tlio slmuer clean tlie wire, liriish mav lie n-e 
but wlicn iKil ill aeliiiii it c;in be lifted olT tw it is |ilaeed mi ,e 
iusttible br.'ickets. 
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The speed cif the etiiiider \anes with the tnliiiiie ;iiid eon- 
sisteiley ol the while utiler. Ibis speed is cmitrolled be ;i lioal 
which rise.s tiiid falls with ehaiitjes in the head of water outside 
the cylinder. The float is connected with the tan.ahle speed drite. 

Jn case the volume of water exceeds the capticity of the 
Save-.\ll, it overflow s •;il the outlet which is connected to the 
niaiii outlet of .strained water from the cvhnder. 

The variable speed drive ])revents the head of while water 
from falling below the horizontal diameter of the cylinder which 
fall would cause the slock to fall off the cylinder as it emerged 
into the air. \\'hen the water level ^alls below a |)redctermined 
point an idler luilley falls from the link leather belt ;ind the 
belt will sli|j, this reduces the speed of the cylinder and if the 
level continues to fall the cylinder may he slojiped altogether, 
.'\s the accumulation of stock on the mold [irevents the free 
flow of water the level will rise ;ind carry a float upwards and 
the idler pulley will tighten the belt to the point of driving. The 
butterfly valve used in connection with the shower jiipe is ojiened 
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and closed by the connecting rod to the idler pulley so that the 
shower is shut olT when the cylinder is not turning. 

The machine re(|uires little power for operation, is very simple 
in construction .and is capable of handling high cajjacities. 

If much clay is present in the water however, the screen, if 
fine enough to catch all the libers, becomes clogged very quickly 
so that the effluent has a high percentage of water as the screen 
must be constantly cleaned. Also the use of a low head for 
filtering enables a slight obstruction on the filtering medium to 
materially cut down the rate of flow and efficiency of the ma¬ 
chine. 

Oliver Sand Table Filter.—In order to handle coarse and granu¬ 
lar products the Oliver Continuous h'ilter Company build the 
Oliver Sand Kilter, 'fbe machine is essentially an annular bed 
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filter, divided into compartments, each of which is connected to 
an automatic valve. The bed is supported on a heavy central 
trunnion and revolved by a worm-gear drive. A rail running on 
a Set of rollers maintains the bed in a horizontal position and 
reduces friction. Figure 34 illustrates the method of discharging 
the dry cake and shows the general construction of the machine. 
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The niaterial to lie filtered is distnlnitcd oxeitly across tlic re- 
colviii}; bed at a iioinl iiiiiiiediatel) behind tlie ole\ator, \'neuiim 
is aiitoiiialically tipiilied to e.ach coni|>arlmcnt to remote the 
liquor and leave the solids on the sttrftice of the lilterintt tnediuni. 
Wash water may be tiiqdied at any |)oint of the c\cle to re¬ 
place soluble salts or mother litpior atid the u.ash w.ater in.-iy be 
kept sei)arate from the liltr.ate In metiiis of the \al\e, as iti the 
rotary (ilter. A statioti.ary scrtiper retnotes the cake wliiclt the 
eletator discharges at :i con\cuient height. 'Phis scraper is ad¬ 
justable btil is not allowed to come in cont.'ict with the filtering 
mediutn. 

'Pile most stitisfactory results are obtained wheti the material 
to be filtered is of a granular nature, any size liner than one- 
quarter of an inch in diameter, but entirely fiee from slime oi 
colloidal mtitter. 'I'lie machine while usuallt constructed of 
cast iron may he made of broii/c, lead, copjier, etc., for special 
con litioiis and the lilter inedium in.it be of cotton, wool, metal 
or tile. 

'Pile lilter gites contiiuious and autonititic oper.alion atid en¬ 
ables the htnidling of lie.att solids which could not he taken care 
by means of the rotary lilter, leaf type, or ]ilate and fr.aine 
filter press. It requires little [lower for operation and discharg'Cs 
a cake with a relativelt low inoistttre content. 'Phe method of 
discharge, howeter, is rather awkward, great cate must he taken 
in alignment to [irevent the scr.aper from tetiritig the lilter tnediutn 
and the changing of the cloths is ([itilc .a time consumer ami e.\ 
[icnse. 'Phere is no means of b.ick washing the cloths satisfac 
torily attj eten thottgh free liltenng solids arc handled it is 
always desinihlc to be able to easily clean the tiltcring ineihum 
'Phe fact that no inateri.als conltiining a small jinqiortion of 
slime can be liltered limits the aiiplicalion of this inachine to a 
cuniiiaraticely narrow field. 

The Wood’s Machine—'Phe Glen's halls ^Machine Works niatui- 
facture a inachine called the W'ood’s inachine which is used as 
a pulp thickener, sa\e-all, pul]) washer, and water filter. The 
machine as shown in T'iguil' 35 consists of a cylinder v\ith wire 
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lacitif', siis|)eml(.'(l in a container. 'I'licre i> an aiTangcincnt 
of slats on llic insiilc of the cylinder which form i)Ockets and 
these pockets arc tilled with water on the rising side. Some of 
this water discharges outwardly throufth the facing wire al a 
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point just ahove the top of the dam, ejecting the slock from 
the face of the ctiinder and forcing it over the dam and itito 
the thickened stock compartment. 'I'he dam is adjustable, so 
that to |irociirc thick stock the dam is kept as high :is jrossible 
and when thin stock is wanted some of the movable sections 
of the dam are taken out. The cylinders of the large machine 
arc 4b inches in di.ameter with a 120-incli face and the smaller 
ones 48 inches in diameter with an So-inch face. The cylinder 
rCNolves at .about seven to ten revolutions jier ininute.and will 
thicken thirtv tons of chemical pul]) from one jiart stock in live 
hundred water to one part stock iti fifty jiarts water or will 
save waste ftotn mills iiroducing si.\ty to ninety tons or will 
wash thirty tons or will filter water for iiroduction of sixty to 
ninety tons. 

'I'hc machine is continuous and automatic, has no scraper or 
roll for reniovitig solids, re(|uires no suction lutmp and uses only 
two horsejiower for o|)eration. It l»is a large ca])acity and the 
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backuasliiii" kt'ei>s> llic screen clean. As a ualer lilter nf enurse 
it will only reinme leaves, pine needles, and coarse rid'nse while 
for washiiif; it re(|nires a good deal of u.'isli ualer 
Zenith Rotary Hopper Dewaterer.—'I'he /.enith Kotarv Hopper 
Dewaterer like other Zenith lilters is inannfacinred In the In- 
flnstrial l-'illralion t’orporalion. 'I'he machine was desiiiiied to 
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handle salts and heavy crystals which would not adhere to the 
surface of a filter druin because of their vveifijht. It enihodics 
the same principles as the rotary filter hnt re(|uires no container 
and consetiuently is a cheaiier machine to install and ojieiate. 
Its use however is liiniled^ to free filterinf,' solids of a high 
sjtecific gravity. 
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T 1 k‘ Rotary llo|j|)i‘r DouaR-ri-r (I'iijuvc 30) consists of a sorirs 
of hoppc'i s or (lerp conipartuionts w ith filter bottoms and arranjjed 
radially about a central shaft. Each lioiiper, below the filter bed, 
is connected to a multiple \al\e by means of individual pipe lines 
'I'he design of the valve is .such that as the drum rotates suction, 
inessure, or cut-off is applied automatically to each hop[)er as it 
re.'iches the proper point on the .arc. Se|iaration of wash water 
and mother liquor can also be made should this be desired The 
machine thus is in reality a series of simple filtering beds, like 
I’ucbner funnels, uhicb are connecled so as to act continuously 
and aulomaticall)'. 

.\s the hoppers rotate they are charged from an overhead 
chute at about 30' before they reach the vertical. Suction is a])- 
plied after loading and in the course of filtration each ho|ipcr 
jiasses through au arc of ap|iro.\imately ijo' . Should it be desired 
lo wash the solids, sprays or perforated pipes are used which de¬ 
liver wash water to the bojipers, at the desired point, as they pass 
beneath. .As each hojiiier jiasscs somewhat below the bori7ontal, 
suction is automatically cut off and the sulids, W'bicb by this time 
have been sucked dry, are discharged by their own weight or by 
means of a puff of air or steam introduced through the valve 
hub. The discharge may be on a transfer belt or other con- 
\evor situated directly beneath the machine, 'file arc from the 
point of discharge to the point of loading is inacti\e. the \alve 
being blanked oft at this point, 'file entire operation of loading, 
washing, drying and discharging is automatically taken care of 
as in the casi- of the rotaiw filter desciibeil in Chapiter .\11 where 
the vaKc is ttiken up more in detail. • 

'file Zenith Dewaterer is made in various sizes from a .small 
labortilory unit having a i-foot diameter and a (a-inch face 
to a machine 8 feet in diameter with a tii-fool face, or even 
larger in spiecial cases, it may be con.structed of acid or alkali 
resisting materials if desired, as for the handling of cojiperas or 
salt, ft is adapted particularly to the filtering of such materials 
as sand, slate, sugar crystals, copperas, coarse salt, and in fact 
all coarse mesh .suspensions. '' 
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It lias the aihaiit.'iijcs of ooiUiiuioii^ and aiitoinatie o|)eratioii 
and low cost of maintenance. It ,i,d\cs l,ari;e tonnai;ex .and pro¬ 
duces ;i well-washed dry cake Separation can he made of wash 
water ;ind filtrate and the Idtcr ineduim is .inloniaticalK cKaned. 
(,)n the other h:nid it cati onl\ handle a hnnied nninher of in.o 
tcrials and the discharged solids while (|iiile dre, do not etpial 
the low nioisinre content ohlained h\ means of a centrifiiyal ni.i 
chine. 

American Process Company. —'I'lie aiilomalic coninuious screw 
[iress (Fifjttre 47) made hv the .\mci ic.in I'locess (.'ompaiix is 
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vcr\’ similar to tint made* liy D Xiulcison a!)<l cIIkt com¬ 
panies. •d'lic ])rcss con^l''t^ of a lioii/oiUal tapered ‘‘Crew ]>uilt 
U[>()n a hollow perforated shaft arranged with special stuffing 
boxes and a movable diapliram so as to allow the admittinj^ of 
steam to the material to be handle<l when desired, i he screw 
fits closely inside of a siimlarlv tajtercd slatted curb aiul rotates 
during operation. The gradual decrease in size of the screw 
and its curbs cause the pressure and as the material cannot turn 
with the screw or slip on the curb it must move towards the 
small end of the ])ress as •the screw turns. 1 he press is fitted 
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at its discharge end witli an adjustable cone arrangement, 
I'ignre 38, so that tlie discharge opening can be regulated accord¬ 



ing to the condition of the material being pressed, and by ad¬ 
justing this cone any desired pressure may be produced in the 
press. The drainage is both internal, and external, the drainage 
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area offered by the spaces between the slats of tiu- curb beini; 
siipplemeiUi d in- drainage boles in tbe shall. 

In operalion tbe material to be ini'sscd enters the feeder from 
a hopper or chute and after being mechanically meastned is 
forced into the straight, iPiirely conveyor portion of the screw. 
The screw carries it into the ttipered curb and it is slowly and 
positively ])ressed. Thus the imiterial is continuously fed in 
at one end and di.scharged at the other, the lippiids ate forced 
out between the sl.'its and into draina,gc holes of the shaft and 
conducted to ;t tank, ;md the pressed materi.al ftills into a screw or 
other conveyor and is carried away for subsei|uent treatment. 

The machine is of cour.se continuous and automatic which is 
of great advanttige ;md to this is added the fact that installation 
and operation costs are low, while the heating of the maleritd hv 
steam enables a high extraction to be obtained of oil- and greases. 
There necessarily must be nothing in the materi.al to be liltered 
which will interfere with or clog the ]ierforalions as these are 
difficult to clean and the exiiense of operations runs vcr\ high 
if the machine must be freiiuently o[jened and cleaned. 

Anderson Moisture Expeller.—The 1 ). .Xiidersoii Comi>any 

make a moisture expeller for continuously pressing the free 
liquor from fibrous material. 'I'he machine is used in p.acking 
houses for pressing paunch manure so tlnit it may be fed under 
the boilers for fuel and’in glucose plants for pressing the mois¬ 
ture from coin germs and coarse feed preparatory to feeding it 
into the dryers. The moisture can be removed from a great num¬ 
ber of other fibrous materials by this machine and it has had 
wide application. The usual si/es tire machines with evlinders 
up to twelve inches in diameter. 

The expeller is shown in Jugure 39 consists of cast, 

hinged, .slotted casing containing a tapered revolving screw. The 
stock to be jiressed is fed into the hopper, at one end of the ex¬ 
peller, in either a semi-litpiid or solid form. The liquid passes 
through the drainage .slots in the cylinder and the pressed stock 
is forced out at the discharge end, the whole o|ieration being 
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cdiuimioiis and anlonialic. The doi'rcc of inoisUire is rejjulated 
by moans of a follower and liand wlicel, while the machine is in 
operation. 
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'I'he e.xpeller ina\ be constmeled of malirials to suit the stock 
to be presse<l as a copper liiusl ctlinder for materials coiitain- 
iny; acid, etc. 

'I'lie machine is widely used in its particular held and reepures 
little attention. It is of course not desirable to open the casing 
frequently as this requires time anil lalior. 

Louisville Continuous Filtering Machine.—'I'he continuous fil¬ 
tering luacbine made by the l,ouis\ille Drying Machinery Com¬ 
pany is a grain dewaterer designed in such a way as to hold 
back the water rather than to .si|uee/.e it out, and to allow the 
grain to go through the rolls. 'I'he macliine is used a great deal 
in the (levsalering of carious grains wdiich arc difficult to handle 
by other means and as the operation is continuous and automatic 
liigli efficiency is iibtaiiied. 'fhe idea of passing the grain through 
the rolls and holding hack the water is to iircvent line material 
from lieing lost w'ith the water. 

I'lgure .JO illustrates the general construction of the apparatus 
which, on account of the great |iressure required to hold back 
the water, is very heavy, 'i’he principle made use of is that of 
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a perforated l)eit pasMii" liclwreii >els of rolK. 'I'lic belt is made 
endless and in sections hinged toqellier so that as it passes be¬ 
tween the rolls it is moved forward b\ the fnction of the rolls 
and the malenal < )n the front and back of the maelimo are 
hexaiton [iiilkAs and the sections of the lillerni” belt lit on the 
side of these pulleys. 'The lower rolls aie put m an adinstablo 
bearing so that an\ wear can be readily taken tip The lop rolls 
arc also provided with moveable beanncs ,itid leiision sprin,i.;s in 
order to j.;ive an even letision and lo keep a iiiiiform pressure 
on the material. 
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In operation tlic wot luatenal is (iroi)pe<l on tlu- ln-It and carried 
between the rolls, the water pa-.sin,i4 ihrougli the belt to l>e cauj^lit 
in a i)an ]daccd heneatli the lower rolls and above the returning 
part of the belt, while the solids are ])assed on over the end of 
the machine and discharged. The water may l)e drained from the 
pan to the sewer and the solids dn)p])e(l on to a conveyor belt to 
be carried lo the desired [K)int. d'his makes a very desirable ma¬ 
chine for grains, and as iuis not enclosed it is open to inspection 
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at all limes. Difficulty may be encountered at times by the 
daniniinK up of the material, uneven riding of the rolls and clean¬ 
ing of the belt if it should become clogged. 

Louisville Continuous Moisture Expellers. —'I’he Louisville Dry¬ 
ing Machinery Company also make continuous moisture e.\- 
(>cller.s, I'igure 41, which work on the princi|)le of a screw 
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moving the materials forward, with the .screw so tapered that the 
materials will be pressed more tightly together as they go for¬ 
ward towards the end. The machine is made of cast iron and 
extra heavy to withstand the pressure, and the casting is made 
in two parts with the entire interior of the machine readily 
accessible. 'I'he casing is lined on the inside with a screen and 
this screen is hacked U|) with perforated steel |)lates which jier- 
mit the water to he drawn off while the bottom of the machine is 
tapped at several points so as to give freedom for its jiassage. 
At the discharge end is a choker w hich can be so regulatevl as to 
give the desired pressure. 

In operation the material to he dewatered is fed into the 
hopper at the end of the machine continuously and the tapered 
screw moves it forwards and extracts the water by squeezing 
until the material is discharged at the other end. The water 
passes through the steel jvlates and is (Irained off the bottom thus 
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giving a continuous and automatic operation tlininglioul. I'lic 
machine is geared so lliat only one and oncdialf to three horse¬ 
power is required and the capacity, dei)ending upon tlie material 
to be handled and other factors, is several tons per hour. 

The special feature of freedom of jiassage of liquor, jiressure 
regulator, and low horsc'iiower re(|uirenu’nts are ad\antages over 
the usual types of e\])ellers, 

False-Bottom Tanks.—Stationary tdters and false bottom tanks 
are the same in general princiide and construction, depending as 
they do upon gravity for pressure I suction is occasionally used I 
and a horizontal strainer fur scparaluin of the solids from the 
liiiuids, 'I'his method of llltration is very old and is the kind 
which is first turned to for a simple straining proposition. .\ 1 - 
though they are usually slow and imperfect where washing is 
desired and labor-consnniing when tliev must be cleaned, false 
bottom tanks are still used in many mdustnal plants and station¬ 
ary filters for small capacities and corrosive materials are also 
employed in numerous |ilaces. 'flic construction usutdly con- 
sist.s of a tank or vessel with |irovision for a screen or lattice 
support near the bottom, so arranged that a liltering bed or filter¬ 
ing medium can be placed over it dividing the vessel or con¬ 
tainer into two compaiTmenls. 'flie material to be filtered is fed 
into the to|) compartment and the lillrale i' lorccd through the 
lilteniig medium by gravitv' or by suction, 'flic solids after 
accumulating to a depth ol 2 or 4 tc'ct or more (usually 1 
are sucked or drained, to di'}' the cake, washed if desiied, .and 
then arc dug out by hand. This metlio<l obviously consumes a 
good dj-al of time and labor, while die vv.ishing of a cake as 
thick as several feet is very inefhcieiit, esiiecially where the cake 
cracks. If, however, the material filters freely as it must to 
got any cap.acity out of the apparatus, the filtering niedluiii will last 
a good while without cleaning and where the solids can be flushed 
into the sewer there is not much CNpensc to the o]icration. Many 
acids are handled in stoneware stationary filters either suction 
as shown in figure 42 or gravity, figure 43, and many (liemica. 
concerns use large false-bottom tanks for clarilication 'I'lie sand 
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liltci> (liscu.s'.nl III t'lia|iU'r l\ .iri,' r.iKc-l)ntl(im tanks as in 
reality arc all liori/,o!it;il lillcriny devices. 

Dorr Apparatus.— The Dorr Classilier u.is develoiied to pro¬ 
duce a leacliahle sand which could he rcnioved with a inininuiin 
amount of slime-hcarini; solution and the same [irineijiles have 
been foitiul applicable to a "real variety of industries. Tlje appa¬ 
ratus shown in I'igure 4.4 consists of a .settling bo.x, in the form of 
an Inclined trough with the upper end oiieii, in which arc placed 
mechanically oiicratcd rakes or scrajiers for the purpose of re- 
nioviii" the (juick-settling material from the open end. Each 
rake is carrietl by two hangers, one at the saiul-clischarge end 
suspended from an arm attachment to a rocker arm or lever, 
which terminates in a roller. The other depends from ;i bell crank 
connected by a rod to the same rocker. The roller is pressed 
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ii'^auist a cam on tlic crank hliaft. M'he rakes are lifted and 
l(i\vere(l at oll|l(J^iU■ ends of the stroke by tlie action of tlic 
cams transmitted lhronf;li the rocker arms and bell cranks, and the 
horizontal motion is obtained directly from the crank. The bell 
cranks at the slime end are carried liy a second larger bell crank 
held in position b\ a chain attached to a spool on a worm gear 
at the head end of the classifier, lly this means the Hikes can 
be raised lo iiu hes at the lower end and ojierated in that position 
or anv intermediate one 'I'his allows the classifier to be started 
readib when nearU tilled vcith sand after an unexiiccted shut¬ 
down, and Ihe regulation of the depth of the settling box when 
in operation lo vary the inoducts being made. 

'file pulp is fed ai l oss Ihe settling box and a uniforiu Ilow lo 
the lii> at the closed end is maintained where the slow'-seltling 
solids overilow while the sand or (|uick scltling solids are con- 
\cwcd along the bottom by the rakes until they emerge from the 
ln|uid and are discharged at the open end. 'fhe agitation near 
the bottom of the lank caused by the reciftrocating motion of the 
rakes, assists in keeping the slime in suspension, but is not nor¬ 
mally sufficient to cause hue sand to o\erllow. 
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The Dorr I’owd Classifier ( h'igure 45) is particularly adapted 
for separations at one hundred-mesh and finer, where an abso¬ 
lutely clean sand is reciuired, or where it is desired lo produce 
a finished product all three bund red-nVesh or finer. It is also 
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suited to conditions where a relatixely lavije o\erHo\v capacity 
is desired in coinptirison to llie rakinj.; capacitv. 

Ihe howl tlassitier is a l\\o sl;i;;e aulonialic lial'lled return 
clcissiliet. I he feed is introduced inti.) the howl throujrh ;i sliallow 
feed well at the center. I In.' lines or nndersi/e. o\crllow the 
periphery and tire carried olf by the oterMow launder. The sand 
or oxersize is jilowcd to tine center of ihe howl and discharRed 
thioiiRh -i comp.aratixeiy small openiiiR into tin* main classifier 
t;ink and Hows underneath the howl and up ihroURh its central 
opening, counter current to the s.-md I'sn.illy idiont i ton of 
hack-tlow' wadi per Ion ol sand is sullicient to entirely separale 
the liner material. 

I he Dorr C lassiln'fs arc conlnuious .md automatic iit operation, 
require little power and Ri\e |iositi\e results so that allhouRh they 
occu|i_\ ,i Rood deal of room and are relatixely expensive they 
have been widel}’ ticcejitv'd lor classipcation. d'he main factors 
conlrolliiiR the separtilion helween the (|utck settliiiR solids ;ind 
the material overtlowiiiR arc, speed of classifier rakes, dilution, 
loiinaRc and slope of classilier. The capticily depends u((on the 
•i/.e of the niticliine and the |ioinl :il which separtilion is desired. 
It will vary from 4 Ions to 1.500 Ions in hours, as a classifier 
htixiiiR a capacity of only 50 to tio toils overllow per 24 hours 
when the se|)aratlon is nitide ,it two luindred-inesh may have a 
ctipacity of from 10350 tons per _> 4 hours when .se)iaratioii is 
made at twenty-ciRlit-mesh. 

Tn the Dorr !\rultideck Classifier two or more classilier tanks 
are so connected that the rakes are operated by a siiiRle driviiiR 
mechanism and so arratiRcd that the sandy material is transferred 
from one tank to the next. \\ ash water is introduced in the 
last deck tind Rravitates from tank to tank in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, thus cffcctinR a continuous counter current washing of the 
sandy material. These machines are built in units with from 
two to six tanks or decks from 10 inches to 8 feet wide. The 
length may vary from 20 to 60 feet, dcpeiidiiiR on the number 
and IciiRth of decks. Ig cyaniding o|ierations the mullideck 
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classilk‘1' in used t(i wasli .saiKln or conoi’iiti'atcs free from solii 
lions carryinj; dinsoKcd s^old and silver. It has also been applied 
to leachni).! copper and zinc ore and pu itic cinders, as well as to 
Ihc leachinf; and washinj; of various ready, (|uick-settling granu¬ 
lar materials, such as sodium nitrate crystals 



CllAITKR 1\' 

WATER FILTERS 
Gravity and Pressure 

1 he .subject (if water tiltratioii can (inl\ be taken tH' \er\ brieliy 
in such a volume as this l!ul, IimmiiiicIi as water tilters are neither 
coni|ilic;ite(l ui constructicm nut radically ilitferent in the xaiious 
(lesii;ns, the followin'' discnssinu will enable the reader to ob¬ 
tain a good general knowledge of these maclinies, 

'rile object of water tdtration is clai ilication and if the watei 
is for drinking, swinnning, or siiidkir use, |ini itu ation in .iddition. 
.'sini|)le elaniication of w.itei bx sli.iining has of course been 
knoxxn since the iiieniory of nian .ind the use of coagulants was 
liracticed by the Chinese tlioiisand' of xears ago. but it was not 
until t8()g that there came tlie re.ili/.ition that tx|ihoid lexer, 
cholera, etc., are caused bx imiaiie w.ilei 'I'liis discoxerx has 
led to tlse of o/one, chlorine, or other means of ]uii ilication in 
addition to el irificalion 'I'he luii ilication ol water bx tin Use of 
coa,gnlants will be t.iken n|i iiioie fiillx in the cha|)l(‘r on co.ign- 
kints. 

'I'here max be considered to be two geiier.il Ixjies ol xxa'er 
tillers, n.ainelx', sloxx" sand Idlers oi llie I'.nglish sxsteni and 
iiK'chanical lilleis or the Niner'C.iii sxstein. the taller using either 
sand or other material as a Idler bed. I here <ire in use in both 
Kngland and .\nierica h'lwexer. slow s.md Idlers, niodilieil sand 
tilters, mechanical Idlers and double s.uid Idlers I he s|iiinkluig 
lilters liax'ing a crushed stone beil .uid the Idler piesses using a 
fabric niediunl in sewage w ork niiglit .ilso be iiuaiiioiied in oi (h i to 
cover llu^ subiect fully, although in tin case ot the latter there 
are very few in use and therefore the.x will only be consideied 
generallx' in the chapter dexaited to Idler presses. 

The most prominent mannfticturers ol xxater tilters aie, 1 he 
•American Water Softener Comptinx, James I’.eggs and Company, 
AV'ni. II. lirey, 'I'lie Cummings h'ilter Company, llnngerford and 
'ferry, The [nternational filter Comiiany, 'fhe New York Con¬ 
tinental Jewell iMltration Company, the I’ower I’lant Si'Ccialty 
Company, the I’lttsbnrgh laller and Kngiiioering Company, the 
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I’ernuitit Coin[)aiiy, the Roberts Filter Maiitifactiiring; Company, 
anil The Kelinite Company. 

American Water Softener Company. —The mimieiiiat plants of 
the .\meriean Water Softener Company o|ien-gravity type are. 
as are those of other eompaines. usually eonstrueteil of concrete, 
as shown m Fi^ttre 4(1, and these plants are ei|nip|)e(l with hand- 
oiierateii vtilve.s or with hydraulic or electrically operated valves 
controlled from an o|)eratine table. On the operating tables are 
mounted pointers and dials for indicatiuo the extent to which 
any \al\e is opened or closed, and on these tables are also arranged 
lest basins with cocks for draw mg samples of liltered or tin 
filtered water. ()n the tables .are also jilaced gauges for show¬ 
ing the air pressure or wash-water pressure, and .gavtges for in¬ 
dicating and recording the loss of head, an electric alarm forming 
jiart of this equipment giving notice when the loss of he.ad has 
reached ;i desired maximum and when the lilter should be 
cleaned. If the lilters are equijiiied with eftluent rate controllers, 
gtiuges tire used for indicating the rale of How throtigh the con¬ 
trollers. A device is attached to the tables for locking all valve 
controlling leiers in position, when once set, so that they can¬ 
not be accidentally or intentionally shifted and the operation of 
the lilter disturbed. .\ll graiity lilter ])lanls are equiiqied with 
eliluent rate controllers of either the open or closed tyiie, these 
controllers being guaranteed to control the delivery of water 
from the filter with a variation of not to exceed 2 per cent, 
tiauges of the indicating and recording type show water levels 
in subsidence basins, tillered water liasiit.s and chemical .solution 
tattks, the chemicals being applied automatically and in direct 
proportion to the volume of water flowing to the .subsidence 
basin or lilter. 

The npen-g-rai ity tank lilters in general are m.ade of wood, 
.steel or concrete, the .square area and depth depending upon the 
cajiacities desired. The filter bed is comiiosed of graduated 
gravel and .sand several feet in thickness and ,sup])orted itpoii 
strainers. ,\git;itiiig apparatus is often used as illustrated in 
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I'iguri.' the rake haih traveling in both directions. 'I'hey 
as.stinte a |H-r|iendietilar position and penetrate tlie sand bed when 
traveling in one direction and wlien traxeling in tlie opposite 
direction they tire tuUoniatictdIy withdrawn liy the action of the 
stind-bed niion them until theii' free ends rest u])on the surface of 
the sand-lied. In this wtiv water cannot follow the sand-rakes 
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through the stmd layer, form channels, and only he partially 
filtered. I’reliniinarv subsidence basins which are very necessary 
in the filtration of turbid water need to he carefully designed and 
baffle walls used with discretion, as too many walls cause high 
velocities and are wairse than none at all. 'I'he trawl of the 
coagulated water in a uniform horizont.al plane through the 
basin should be kc)it within well defined limits which are in¬ 
fluenced largely by the nature of the sitsiicnded |)articles. 

Filtratioit plants should he s]iecially designed to meet the par¬ 
ticular conditions and rei|uircincnts of each case, as convenience 
of the arrangement, character of water to he treated, necessary 
period of preliminary subsidence, application of coagulents, best 
coagulcnt to use, filtered water storage capacity, atid other con- 
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sulcralion.s lia\c an iini.ortant iKairiiii; <mi tin- proper (Icsijjii of 
.in (.ftk'icnt system, as well as on eeonoinual I'lrsl cost and low 
opciatiii'; ex|iense, \\ here the tilUa s cannot he located so that the 
watei will How to them In <^r,a\ily, ;i cetitrilue.il pump imist he 
useil. Jn ptiper mills ;ind indiisln.d estahlishments the .suction 
of the centrifiieal pump is often directly connected with the 
outlet of the tilters, w.iter lieiii}; ileliiered liy the pump directly 
into the distribution pipe system or into ekw.tted tank.s, (tther- 
wdse the liltered water is deliteied to tanks immediatelv helow 
the filter. 
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Open gravity filters of all tyiies are adtiiited to filtration of any 
water supply, and arc installed extensively for water works, 
paper and textile mills, puTilic or private institutions, etc. 







SECTIOX'AL MEW OF HORIZOXTAL PRESSURE FILTER 

Fig 49 
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Iresiiiie v\ater tiltcrs are made in two forms, vcrtieal ami hor¬ 
izontal, the former bcinjf used in comparatively small i)lants and 
the latter for municipal works and larye industrial i)lants. The 
construction of the vertical type is shown in Fieuro 48 and that 
of the horizontal type in l'ij;ure 4y. The slraincrs or sand 
valves are of heavy brass, have no sawed slots and are devoid of 
wire f;auzc or thin perforatcil metal. The bottom of the filter 
below' the strainer system is lilU'd with conen'te so as to make a 
level floor. 1 he hltcriii^ ni.itcnal is scrctiR'd w.ishcd and i^radeti 
sand and jjra\c‘l. A i^n‘a\t.'l la^er oiu- tool lliick is placrd iniiiK'- 
diatcly over the .slrainei '' aiKl on top ol thi-s a ^^n-inch lied of sand. 

In filtering the water enters al the top of tlie idler and jiasses 
downward througli the l)ed of the filtering inedinni. In washing 
the current is reversed, walei entering <n the hottoni and passing 
upwards through the filter nieiha is carried to the sewer, the 
filter medium being agitated, scoured and rinsed. 'Phis washing 
operation is repeated about once every 24 hours aud occu[)ics 
about five minutes time, while the hed ha'' only to he renewed once 
in tiv(' or -viv vear^ 
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Ill clarifying; and puiifyini; water those filters without a 
coagulent remove only such suspended matter as is larger than the 
voids between the sand grains. In treating niiiddy and impure 
water therefore abim is used as a coagulent. A feed tank is 
supplied which automatically adds alum water drop by drop to 
the main volume of watci on its way to the filter through the 
inlet pipe. > 








One of the ino^t miporttint ptirts at n filter is the construction 
vl Ihc stnmer or outlet >vstein which serves the twofold pur¬ 
pose of collectins' and carryiiif,^ otif the filtered water without 
eseajie of sand and of snp))lyin<f wash-water lor cleansing' the 
sand-lrirer. Tlie eHiciencr of the filter and economy in the use of 
\vash-v\aler are almost wholly dependent upon this part of a 
filtering ap|)aratns. In operation the water passes uii through the 
strainer and out horizontally so that there is no danger of the sand 
settling hack and clogging the valve. 

The Blackburn-Smith Feed Water Filter.—Janies lleggs and 
Company manufacture 'I'he Itlackhuru-Suiith h'eed Water h'il- 
fer which machine is made |iarlicularly for the removal of 
organic matter, sediment, etc, trom lioiler feed water in power 
|ilants. 'I'his is shown in I'lgure 51. 

Spring, well, river or city water used for feed |inrposes in 
power plants fre(|ncntly contains hoth clieniically eoinliined ele¬ 
ments and linely divided p,articles of clay, sand and organic 
matter held in mechanical ^twpeiision, all of which are ininriou'- 
to hollers. 

Clieniically coinbined elements may he ]irecipilateil hy treat- 
iiieiit in tanks or 111 conihined heaters anil purifiers, after which 
the iircri|iitate should he removed hy liltration. 

Some sand and other sedinieiit will fall to the bottom of the 
settling tanks, hut clay and other finely divided matter remain 
in mechanical suspension, and if allowed to enter the boiler, bake 
on It-' surfaces and impair the eHicieiicy of heat transmission. 

Internal corrosion, whether it be niiiforni or occurs as pitting 
or grooving, is very destructive. It shortens the life of the boiler 
by eating away the ]ilates, stay bolts and rivet heads, and if 
not checked is apt to result in dangerous ex|ilosioiis. Organic 
matter contained in sewage or in the water from swamps, peat 
bog's, etc., often becomes highly corrosive on heating, and also 
causes foaming, which makes it difficult to determine the exact 
level of the water, and may therefore lead to the burning of 
tubes and ]dates. It may also cause the boilers to prime, and the 
engine may be wrecked by water carric^l over to the cylinder. 



The methods of Ireatiiif,' feed unter may be roui;hly divided 
into two classes, intern.al .and external: that is, inside of the 
boiler and outside of the boiler. 
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The internal method of treatment is to introduce periodically 
into the boiler some chemical to change the chemical composi¬ 
tion of the scale-forminf; material, making a precipitate which 
may be scraped or blown owt. 
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Sudi boiler coin])()Uiuls, as they are called, may )irevent the 
formation of hard scale, but the impurities as well as the solid 
matter generally present in the eoni])ounds themselves, still re¬ 
main in the boiler. 

As a general rule a boiler is one of the worst [(ossible places 
in which to carry on chemical reaction, since it nearly always 
causes more or less corrosion of the metal tind is liable to cause 
dangerous explosions. 

The jirincipal ingredients used in boiler compounds are car- 
bonate'of soda and tannin, to which are often added adulterants, 
• Is coloring matters, etc,, which conceal the real nature of the 
compounds and are added for conmierci.al reasons, 'I'annic acid 
attacks and corrodes the steel as well a^ the scale. Ordinary 
ink IS a solution of iron and tannic acid 

There are, of eourse, |ilanls where the internal treatment of 
feed water is an enforced necessUr, ov\ing to surrounding con¬ 
ditions or lack of funds necessary to install aigiaratus for ex¬ 
ternal tretdment, but it should beaioided wherexer possible, 
b'ecd water may be purified out'-idc of the boiler b\' beating, 
chemical treatment, settling and liltration, 

'I'be hrst two methods render certain elements insoluble, so 
that they are prcciintated, after which they ma\ be removed 
from the water by settling and liltration. 

Settling or seditnentalion remoces only the mud and satid 
which have been carried alotig by the curretit and this metliod is 
effective only if the water is run into very large tanks and flic 
nnul allowed to sink to the bottom by gravitation. It is, there¬ 
fore, impractical in large plants, since tanks to give ample water 
sigiply would be so large that their size would be prohibitive. 

If mud, .sand and organic matter contained in the feed water 
are to be removed rapidly to fiiriiisli large quantities of water, 
filtration is essential. 

In the Blackburn-Smith feed water filter. Figure 52, filtra¬ 
tion is through a double set of cylinders, one inside the other and 
each covered with a cloth filter medium. The cylinders are called 
cartridges and are enclosed in a container. 1'he cover of the 
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container is faslcncil to tlic liody liv s\\ iinj-bolts, ami the joint 
is made bv a copper .asbestos tta-sket held in a groove .and .secured 
by a tongue on the cover. 'I'hc liller is tested to a hydraulic 
pressure of 4(X) pounds to the stjuare incli. 

d'he number of cartridges in each filter \aries with the size of 
the unit. Each cartridge,•Figure 53, consists of two concentric 
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(.■ylindi'r.-^ of lie,-ivy hras^ ooiered witli linen 'rerr\. The lower 
end of the inner eyhnder i-' rijjidly and pennanenlly fastened into 
the |iartition uhieh separates the filtering and outlet ehainbcrs. 
The upper end is covered by a ]ierforated brass cap. d'he filter- 
nii,'' medium conlornis to the sha])C of the cartridge, the closed 
end bciufj drawn down to a nice tit o\er the inner cylinder, rc- 
\erscd over the outer cylinder, and the other end tucked in and 
elant)ied by a brass cap. The hottoin end of each outer cylinder 
re.sts on ;i linished surface, ;md all of the outer cylinders aie held 
in place .at the upper end by projectioits Irom the under side of 
the main cover, which jiress upon the caps when the cover is 
bolteil into place. 

Keferriny to the cro-s section 
I'lijure the lilter chest is seen 
to he divided bv a partition into 
two chambers, water enleriii" 
throut;li the inlet to the up|ier or 
filteriii!:; chamber and passiiyn to 
the 1<iw er or outlet chamber through 
the lilterini; cartridttes set in the 
partition, and thin throufth the 
outlet to the feed line. The watei 
|)asses throu,ith these cartridges 
with little friction, but in the course 
of time as forei.tjn matter accumu¬ 
lates on the hltering material some 
resistance will result, as is shown 
by the readiujis of pressure t;aut,ws 
connected to the lilteriu}; and out¬ 
let chambers. water relief valve 
automatically prevents the build- 
iiitt of excessive pressuie m the tiKukimm Smnh i-iitn CahikIki' 
puin|i (lischai’fte line. 

The filter is put into operation by turning the hand wheels on 
both inlet and outlet valves to their upper limits. When these 
two wheels are turned to their lower limits the filter is by-passed. 
Tt .should be noted that the by-|)ass ahd niaitt valves are wholly 
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\Mllmi the tVcd liiK' ;ni(l th.il the lilk-r li,„iy and \al\e ajiineclinii 
|)ipe may lx- disroinuvtcd close t„ the \aKes. It is ilius possihle to 
itmove almost the whole lilter without 'luutmit down the plant 
and without distnrhin^; the feed line It will he seen fioin 
I'iguie 5 t that lioth the main \al\es are in a siiaiitht hiee with 
the feed pipe. 1 his is of aiKanlaye in iiistalhiiL; the lilter in 
jilants which aie alreadi in opeialion, as it nia\ he etil into the 
line <it an_\ desiiahle pomi withonl neei'ssii.nme an\ ehamte in 
the piping. 

There are times when it is iiniu i ess.n \ to oil out the lilio for 
cleaning, since a portion of the deposits on the w.ills of die hitei 
chamhei and on the outer siirlari- ot the lillo liolh iita_\ he ly 
moved hy manipulation of its \aKes .Matter whuh ni.n ha\c 
hccui foiced into the cloth ma_\ hi* parli.ilh eio led h\ re\rising 
the flow, which also is accomplished hi m.mipiil.ilioii of laKes 
It sllfticienl iinpiirities are not thus reiiioied to lediice ihe pies- 
sure difference as shown hi Ihe gauges, the Idler shoiihi he 
cleaned hi remoiing the foul and inserting Ihe s|,.ne iilindets. 
I'lie cloth will last for a long time if propeili washed, and when 
ivnrn out ma_\ he leplaced at small cost, 

'I'lie idler will ,giie high capacities and a clear elihieiil at once, 
it occupies a small space and can he inserted in a main cMsily. 
It oiicrates without complication of lalies and tlieie is no danger 
of channeling at a higlijnessiire mi as to gue .1 cloiidi ellliienl. 
Double filtration is compelled through two sepaiale filtering sur¬ 
faces and the fdter medium when clogged i.m he readily cli,'111,^1^1. 
The filter possesses the disadianlage howeier that it is mces- 
sary to remove the caitridges for cleaning, as hack washing will 
not continue to siiftice. If solids aie encoiintcied which tend to 
clog the liltering medium (|Uickli .1 great deal of labor will he 
cotisumed in changing cloths 'I'lie expense of these new cloths 
is high especially when compared with sand Idlers whose beds 
last six or .seven years without changing and which beds can he 
thoroughly cleaned by agitation and hackw ashing. 

The Cummings Filter. — The Cninmings h'llter is manufactured 
and sold hy 'flic C'limmin.gs h'llter t'oiniiany. ft is designed for 
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liuntyili); water for eoriiuvatioiis and industries and utilizes bone- 
black as a bllerini; medium. Tbe fillers are maile in three styles, 
"D," “H,” and '(I," the first beim; for residences :ind buildings 
that re(|uire a capacity of fillereil water from J50 to 1,500 gallons 
per bour, the second is for buildings that re<|uire a capacity of 
from 2,500 to 5,000 gallons per hour, and tbe tbird is for build¬ 
ing' wbicb require 2,500 to i5,oix) gallons per bour. Larger 
sizes of tviie "('1'' can be furnished where desired 

111 tvpe I''igure 5P there is a special manipulator used, 

illU'traled in l•'igure 55, uli.eli is tbe only one eni|iloyed in o|)erat- 
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ing the liber. \\ ben the manipulator is turned so that the figure 
“o" is opposite the arrow, the lilter is cut out, and the water 
ptsscs to the Iniildin.g without going through it. When the 
figure “2" is opposite tbe arrow, the water dividers and filters 
equally tbrough both cylinders. When figures “ql,” or “qR" are 
opposite tbe arrovt, tbe waiter filters‘through one cylinder and 
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the hU|)|ily i)f filtered water to the hiiildnig; in ihi-. manner each 
cylinder is washed separately with filtered water from the other 
cylinder. 

The filter consists of two c\linders, connected hy one operat¬ 
ing valve. 'Pile cylinder, toils, hottoni, and legs are made of 
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flanges of the evliiider and lie.id, which liolds the dia|ihragni in 
|ilace. h'igure 5(1. The "raeci di,iiihra,i;ins not only liold tiu- Idtei 
ing hed within the cyhiKhr hnl act as a strainer as well, keeiiing 
the coarse sediment out of the lilter. which ^really aids in the 
yroccss of washing. 'I'he dia|ihragms in the liottoin (d the tiller 
consi.st of two perfonited plates, uilh a disc of h.ard brass w ire 
cloth between the plates. These plates aie boiled togelher the 
bottom plate exiondmg 1 inch between the llan.ges ol the cylinder 
and bottom head which holds the diaphragms ni place 

Sh'le “H” filter consists of two cilinders also, but connected 
b\' a system of piping and \al\es as shown in l■'ignre 57. I hese 
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cylinders will, like stele -D" withslaiul 125 liounds water pres¬ 
sure and are made of cast iron. 'Idiey are made in sections to 
expedite handling and in the lo]! of each cylinder is a gravel 
diaphragm, consisting of a cast iron ring bolted and covered as 
before described. The same'diaphragms a,s in “D” are also used 
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ill tlio liotlciiii i)f tlie cylinders. All pipes and tilliiijss are of 
gal\aiii/.ed iron unless otherwise specihed. The system of wash¬ 
ing can here lie accomplished without the use of the valve man¬ 
ipulator and the same results obtained. 

Style “G,” Figure 5X, except that it is made of holler ]ilate, is 
similar to style “H” and is made in a large si/e to handle higher 
ca|)acilies. 
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Cummings Filler—Style “G” 


'I'he charcoal lilter medium used is all animal charcoal or hone- 
black and as such is a purifying as well ;ts clarifying agent and 
is buoyant and easy to clean. InaJinuch as the interstices are 
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very small as compared with sand filters a much finer separation 
is here made unless a coagulent is used in connection with the 
sand apparatus. 

The Cummings Filter is designed to remo\e dirt, cohjr, odor, 
and taste from water and is adai>ted to residences and small in¬ 
dustrial establishments. 

Hung-erford and Terry.—'I'he filters made hv TIungerford and 
Terry are for the purification of water for industrial purposes and 
consist of the usual horizontal ami vertical pressure, and gnivity 
types with sand as the filler bed and with air or mechanical rakes 
or both for the back-washing process. 'I'he machines are built in 
sizes ranging in capacity from ]_>(),o<m) g.allons per day of 24 hours 
to l.fxxo.oix) gallons for the s.anu |ierio<i. In.asmuch as other 
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filters of similar design and construction are gone into in detail 
later on the only special feature which need be taken up here 
is the strainer used. The sand valves, F'igure 59, or strainers arc 
made of twelvc-guagc spring brass and have a one-cpiarter inch 
outlet for the filtered water and ports or slots for entrance of the 
water one-fortieth of an in^h in width or finer according to the 
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sanil Used, Tlie xalve is so cniislnu'Ud dial the internal jiressure 
of the wash water causes tlic siile walls of the \alve to hend out¬ 
ward slightly, hut on ceasing the wash the} return to their nor¬ 
mal position. As the |iorls he between the side walls and the 
top and bottom plates, any stibslance that may be lodged in the 
ports is subjected to a grinding motion which carries it through. 
If, as is often the case when washing with unhltered water, a 
considerable amount of matter is carried into the ports, the in¬ 
creased pressure causes the top and bottom |)lates to bend slightly, 
thus iiroportioiiiilly widening the |)orts and permitting the imme- 
drite discharge of the obsiriiciion which is the valuable feature of 
the .strainer. 

International Filter Company.—'I'he International I'dter Com¬ 
pany makes water filters for |iractically till |nirposes. 'fheir 
lilters are divided into four general types, ,is follows. Inter¬ 
national Vertical h'ilters, liilernation.il I lorirontal Filtius, Inter 
national Disk Filters, and International ('■rarity Filters. 

'Pile vertical lilters range in si/c fiom l_> inches to i/i inches 
111 diameter and are used for homes, drinking water ,s\ stems, 
swimming pools, and general indu'tiial purposes They may be 
Used singly, in jiairs, or in batteries of three or more. In sizes 
IJ to 2 ] inches in diameter the tiller is built of cast iron and 
IS suitable for ordiiiaiw jiressiires of (u; lo loo |iounils per square 
inch, although tested under a hidrostatic internal iiressure 50 
tier cent greater. 'I'he external jiqies and fittings are gabanized 
and se]iarate brass control \al\es are used. Sizes larger than 
_’4 inches are built "f steel with the seams hot-riveted and caulked 
'fhe filter bed is composed of washed, graded silica filter sand 
which rests upon layers of gravel, 'fhe water enters the lilter 
through an opening on the side near the top. 'fhe incoming 
water is carried to the center of the lilter and detlccted tqiwards 
so tlnit the filter beil is not disturbed, as illustrated in Figure 60, 
The water then |iasses down through the filter bed and the filtrate 
is collected in a strainer or sand-valve system covering the entire 
bottom of the filter. From here the lilter water passes to the 
filter outlet. In washing, the wate'r passes upwards from the 
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bottom, beiiiji ili^lriliuled l)\ a sti-ainor ''y>li'm. .md it is carried 
off at tile top thrmiyh a wash lroii_i;h 'I'lie upper edfje of the 
wash-water collector is luydi cnouf;h to preient the C'-cape of 
sand but low enough to allow the sediment to pass ott readily 
to the dram. 'I'he iwe of two gauges indicate', the loss of head 
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and i1k‘ lu'cc^sity for cleaning < )nc i'' on tlu: incoinini^ 

siilc and tlu* other on llic oiitiioin^ and the el<of i1k‘ bed 
is indicated hy llie dirfetence in llie readmit of the two 
When this dilfeienee is ahont 5 |iounils it is ad\i''ahle to wash 
the tiller. 

The Itoi'i/.onlal tillers are all eonsirncted oi steel with cast- 
iiain llanj^ed \aUes and litlmms I he eonlrolhnj.; \aKes may be 
arranged for operation from the llooi hy haial or liy hydraulic 
power and rate of tlow contiaillers and indicators may be used. 
The general form of the tilter l>e<l, etc . is the same as in the 
vertical type, w^hile the cycle ol ojici.ilion is likewise similar. 
Only twai valves are needed to oiieratc a battery of three filters 
and sight glasses indicate when the filter is washed clean. 

Filters of both the vertical and the horizontal tvjie often re¬ 
quire preliminary sedimentation or eoagulalion. hor this f>iir- 
pose special apparatus is mamifaetured hy the individual com¬ 
panies to go with their <«kvn maehiiies althouf^h all are very 
similar in design. 
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'I'hc Inlcniational Disk Filter is used for comparatively clean 
water, to remove minute particles of suspended matter. Many of 
these particles are invisible, but in manufacturing, these fine 
particles often affect the final product, and for drinking water it 
is always desirable to remove them. 'I'hc filter, as illustrated, 
I'igurc Oi, consists of two circular cast shells, between which 
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the filter disks are held. 'I'hese disks arc locked evenly alt around 
the outer edge h_\ me;ms of <|uick-o[>crating hinged hand-bolts, 
which are attached to the lower shell and engage slotted lugs on 
the upper shell. The filter is made in two styles, one of bronze 
block tinned througlwut, ;md the other cast iron double gal¬ 
vanized. The fittings of both styles arc heavy polished brass. 
The inlet is in the low'er shell and the outlet in the upper and 
operation is by gravity. When a disk. Figure 62, becomes 
clogged it is removed and ihiajwn away as it is of cheap com- 
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pressed cotton fiber. The disk.s extend to tlie very ed,u;e of the 
filter sliell so that they form their own jjaskets and thus simplify 
the machine. A number of the filters may be eamneeted together 
and they theixTy gi\e sufficient caiiacily. 
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Tile t;ia\it\ fillers of Ifie lnUnialion.il l\pe <lo not ditler 
radicallv from those of other makes ;ind as some of these are 
taken np rallier at length no discussion will here be made of this 
type. 

The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Company.—'I’he 
Xew’ York Continental Jewell Inllration Comp.uiy is one of the 
largest companies in the water filler business and as such it 
specializes in a great mnuber of stiles of fillers. Their mticliines 
are di\i<led into the two gener.al types of mechanical fillers, 
gravity and pressure. Of the former there are the following 
stvles: 'I'he Xew York Sectional Wash (Iracity b'iller, 'I'lie Con¬ 
tinental (liauily Filter, The Modified Jewell l-'ilter, 'I'lie Jewell 
Gravity Filter, 'I'he High-Type Jewell C.raxity F'llter, The Low- 
Type lewell I'ilter, and The \\ tirren Gravity I'ilter, and of the 
latter. The Xew ^'ork House I'ilter, 'J'he Xew York Sectional 
Wash N’ertical rressnre l-'ilter, 'I'he Xew 't'ork Sectional Wash 
Horizontal Pressure I'iltei, 'I'he Continental Double Cylinder 
Single Valve I'ilter, The Continental Sin.gle Cylinder Filter, The 
Continental Horizontal Pressure Filter, 'I'lie Jewell \ ertical I’res- 
.sure Filter, and The JeweH Horizontal Pressure Filter. 
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( )i'i"inally the f,n:i\ity filters were of vMioileii eoiislriiction and 
a few even for nuiniciiial |il;inls are still so nitidc as they may he 
readily ailded to. taken dovMi, or moved. In general, however, 
thev are made of steel or reinforced concrete althoujfh the 
origin.d design is largely ailhered to. This is hecanse anv (gravity 
tiller is an o|ien lank in which the sand hed i^ contained arranged 
ahov e a strainer s\ stem and the u ater lo he pnritied ]iasses throiij;h 
the s.iiul hed hv eravity. iisnally after |irehminarv sedimentation, 
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into a clear water well, 't’he New York Sectional Wash (iravitv 
h'ilter. I'ittnre ii.t. has as its d.stiimuislniij; feature the si'ctioiial 
;irran,;;etnent of the strainer system wherein the water used in 
washint; is duerted thront;h one of the \.il\es into one of the 
.several sections of the strainer s_\stem so that the iiiconiinj^ wasli 
water mav act upon one section at a time with gretiter velocity 
than wouhl he the c.ise where the entire strainer system was 
affected hy the same amount of water. This method of wash- 
ini; is often as satisfactory ;is the more direct attrition furnished 
by the use of rakes or air and it is cheaper to install and operate, 
1 'he Continental (h-avity filter has the strainer system of the 
Little falls or "Williamson" ty|)c, tva|)ped so as to admit air 
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under presMirt- uitliln llie header and inanilold |>i]le^ during 
washinj; 'The air heinj,' lurnished throitedi a lilower nr eoin- 
pressor it is foreed upward throiii;h llie strainer system and 
perforates the filter lied e(|Ui<listantl\ and under eipial pressure, 
affording openings through the lied into which the rcrersed 
stream of wash water follows, reaching all portions ot the lilter 
bed e\enly, renio\in,g the im|iurities hufged upon the bed and 
within it. Iluslnng the impurities (o the sewer o|iennig and learing 
the hiter bed clean a,gain for a new c\cle 

'file necessitx nf a blower nr compressoi in connection with this 
method limits its Use, so far as economx is concerned, to cases 
where a nuinhei of units are necessarx, as the hist cost ol the 
bloxver increases the cost of one unit out of proporlion 

'I'he Modified Jexx'ell h'ilter is constnuieil xxilh a smgU tank 
and wash xxater gutters are .attached to the side of the t.ank, doing 
aw,IX with the necessitx' of haxing two t.anks, one within the 
oilier, as in the Jewell I'lltxi It is |iro\lded with tin iron r.ikes 
to assist in the breaking up of the sand bed during the xxashing 
oiieration 'I'his filter can he furnished at a less cost than the 
Jewell t'.raxity iMlttr .and in manx cases can be used to do the 
same work. 

The lexvell (ir.ixitx filler is c(|nippcd with the tigitator or ri'- 
versible rake used in breaking up the bed during the washing 
lieriod. While the rexersed stre.mi of water is forced upxvtird 
through the strainer sxstcni, lifting and permeating the filter 
bed of s.md and graxel, the rtikes ,ire rexofed through the sand 
bed at the same time, thus subp-ctmg the bed to the double action 
of the agitator and the wash watci, cleansing the bed <md flushing 
out the impurities to the sexxer In the Jewell (ii-.ixity filter 
the double tank eonstructinn is tidliered to, the space betxxeen the 
outer and inner tank being utilized as an annular trou.gh to carry 
axvay the wash water in the mamiei of a xveir. While liltering, 
this same space is employed to distribute the intlucut water 
evenly over the lilter bed xvith the least distnrhance possilile. 

The Hlgh-lyiie Jexvell Gravity h'ilter, I'ignre 1)4, is snperim- 
posed ahoxe a settling tankniimn the same floor s]iace and is very 
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convenient and etlicient lor moderately turbid vt alers at low cost 
of installation. 

'I'lie l,ott-ty|ie Jewell I'ilter is arniiif^cd generally in conjunc¬ 
tion with inde])Cndent sedimentation tanks. 
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All of the ahene described types of filters are controlled by 
controllers (.)f either the “Weston” or “V'enturi” type, as may 
be selected, arranged with the '‘down-draft” extension info the 
clear well, enabling the plant to increase its capacity automatic¬ 
ally during any abnormal condition such ns would be caused by 
a fire of unusual size and duration. 

The Warren (iravily Tiber, Tigurc 65,, is especially adapted 
to conditions where very little bead is obtainable for operation. 
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In connection with a weir tank it ojieratcs under a head as low 
as 20 inches, the weir tank furnishing the wash water for the 
cleansing of the filter. 
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The New York House Tilter has as its adjunct t<j tlie re\eised 
flow of water a revolving rake, easily turned l)y hand. Tlie 
filter is connected with the main su|>i)ly line in the liasenient or 
cellar of a residence or other building and the entire operation 
controlled by one valve. Once a day the handle is turned in 
the opposite direction, whfch allows the water to enter the filter 
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'Pile ConliiKulal P’iUcr cniploxs roinprcxscd aiv winch )»a-v^e' 
upwards tlu'ouiili the hed ahead «if the re\eised How f»l watei 
and dishiteqrates ilu' lu'd h\- a scnilthinii elTecl hhllration ina\ 
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be double througli sand and then tlirouf^li bone charcoal or 
simply tbrom^h a large area at a slower rate or through two 
cylinders each having a 3“f^ot deep bed of sand. 
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The Jewell Filler of all sizes is equippc<l with revolving rakes, 
Figure 68, in the smaller sizes revolved by hand and in the 
larger by power. 

Xone of the various adjuncts or rakes, etc., are necessary to the 
filtering process but they assist in wa.shing and in maintaining 
the efficiency of the machines. The valves arc hydraulically con¬ 
trolled and operated. 

Each filter is equipped with an indicating loss of head gauge 
mounted upon its operating table. The efllucnt from each filter 
is controlled by means of a vSiiiqilex rate of flow controller. These 
controllers are provided with hydraulic cylinders by means of 
whicii the effluent valves may be operated from the operating 
tables iiKlejiciuk'iitly of the automatic controlling elements of the 
effluent controllers jiroper. 

\\'ithin the clear well, a float is provided, which actuates a 
pilot valve which in turn supplies water to the hydraulic cylinders 
of all effluent controllers in operation, and in the event of the 
water level in the clear well rising to a predetermined point, all 
the filters will thus he made to autoniatic.ally shut idf, and when 
the water recedes in the clear well, the controllers will auto- 
malic.dly open .and the filters continue in service. 

t\’ash water for the filters is supplied by means of a steam 
turbine operated centrifugal ]iump, located in the high service 
pump room, which supplies wash water during washing of the 
filters at a rate of about 14 gallons per square foot of filtering 
area per minute. An auxiliary connection has also been in¬ 
stalled from the high service pump discharge line to the wash 
water main by means of which filters can be washed directly from 
cit\ pressure in event of the wash water jiunip being out of 
service. On this connection a pressure reducing valve has been 
installed in order to reduce the jircssure from the high service 
line to a point suitable for wash water applications to the filters. 

Power Plant Specialty Company.—The softening of boiler feed 
water is a necessity in numerous plants especially in the Middle 
West and the Vater Water Softening. System, manufactured by 
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the Power Specialty Company, is one of the hlters used for this 
class of work in the lime and soda ash process. 

Lime and soda ash only are used for this method of softeniiif;, 
and treatment is carried on at about j(>o° F. 'Phc water is fil- 
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Icred throuj,di a \erlicat sanil liber .is ilhislrated in l'i"ure 6<), ^ 
cleaning of the sand bein,i,f accomiilisluvl liy reverse current. The 
construction and operation of the liltor is so similar to the ones 
already described that it need not lie taken up. The company 
emphasizes the softening of the water rather than tlie filter con¬ 
struction and therefore the process will be considered .at greater 
length under Chapter Xlll, on coagulants and filter aids. 

Pittsburgh Filter Manufacturing Company.—fake other water 
filter manufacturers who construct water libers generally, the 
Pittsburgh I'iitcr and Knginecriiig Company make two classes of 
filters, pressure filters and grarity fillers, 'flic pressure type is 
of steel construction and in the vertical style and is used in small 
units where head room or floor space is a serious consideration. 
This includes hotels, hospitals, libraries, railroad water stations, 
etc., the capacities ranging from .f,<xro to 200.000 gallons per day. 
For larger demands a horizontal type is constructed which will 





liandli; 5(K),(X)n a day. 'I'lic t^ra\ity (iltt-i'h arc usually con- 

striKicd (if \V(iod or steel, althouijli concrete is soiuetiines used. 
'I'his type has the ad\aulat;e of heiii}' less liahle to derauf(ement, 
is o|ien for iiisiiection and ixapiires only i,n'a\ity for pressure, 
'I'liesc filters are used in paper mills and larye industrial works 
and for inunici|)al water in small towns 



The I’itt.sbnrgh Grarify I'ilters are round where eonstructed of 
wood, Figure 70, or steel and rectangular when made of concrete, 
as is true of most gravity apparatus. The filters are equipped 
with gate valves for controlling the inlet, outlet, and wash-water 
supply. The inlet is supplied with a controlling tloat valve to 
regulate the supply to the filter and the outlet is controlled by an 
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axitoniatic rak* controller !■ liters arc made uitli standard rake 
ai^dtators o])erated ky j^^ears and bells or with air aydtation s\siein 
The nianilold illustrated in l-'i^^ure 71 is coiistnieted sc]taratel\ 

STRAINER AND MANIFOLD 
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for the distribution of air and water. 'I'he air manifolds arc 
heavy brass tube.s perforated at inter\als and arranged to fjive a 
uniform distribution of air pressure to all jiarts of the sand bed. 
'I'he water manifold consists of sections of cast-iron secureU' 
fastened together and desigi'ied with large areas. From the cen- 
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tral inaaifoklii arc lateral liraiiclics s|>a(,'c(l imi proper centers, 
cineiintj the entire hottoni of tile lilter conipartmenl: into these 
hileral'' are fastened tlie hi on/e screens spaced on in'oper centers 
each way. 

'idle \ ertieal t\pe pressure lilteis are made of citlier lioiler plate 
steel or cast iron 'Ihe former may he had with or witliont 
ap'ilators lint the latter can not lie so eipiipped. Instead, two fil¬ 
ters are often used, the first hacme- a lied of sand and the second 
a lied of charcoal, where eoai;iilation is not ilesired and the water 
does not earry a laiye amount of clay m suspension, d'he hori¬ 
zontal pressure filler- are sometimes pianided with ;i sclllinp' 
cniiip.artnieiil for muddy water as shown m l''i”iire y_> 
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The use of charcoal enahtes piirilictilion to be obtained as well 
ns clarification and often eliminates the use of coagulents. 

Wm. H. Brey.—ddie Keystone I’ressiire I'ilter, hdfjure 73, made 
by W ill. H. Urey is a vertictil machine constructed of steel to 
withstand heavy pressures. It is huilt in nine sizes ranging from 2 
to to feet in diameter and from i2,ex)o to 3oo,«x) gallons filtering 
capacity per day of 24 hours. The filters are very much like the 
other vertical styles heretofore described, having a mechanical 
agitator, strainer, sand bed, etc., but have the special feature of 
a hvdraulic agitator in addition to the mechanical one. 'I'he filter 
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using tlu‘ hydraulic agilator has I'cuii' sprax anus uikUt the filter 
just above (he to)i of tlie saud hid 'fliesc anus contain small 
bronze nozzles through which walci is lorccd and they arc so ar¬ 
ranged that each s(|uare inch of the lop bed is broken up, scoured 
and washed. 'I'he stream of water is thrown with great force into 
the sand and at the .same time the arms revohe slowly. The 
lop of the lilter is fitted with a water motor or a tight and loose 
pulley, which operates the gear wheels and turns the spray arms. 

The company specializes in water softening and jiurifying 
and therefore recommends its a[)paratus particularly foi hottling 
works, ice plants and for holler feed water. 

The claim of special washing efficiency by reason of the spray 
arms is often disputed as the force of the jet is soon spent and 
only the sand in the immedirrte vicinity is benefited. 
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Roberts Filte.- Manufacturing Company.—The Koberls Filter 
Ci)ni])aiiy makes the Roberts Gravity b'ilter ainl the Roberts 
I'ressiire I'iller; wliieli machines are llie .same as other water 
tillers in construction anil operation 'I'he gravity filters are 
niaile in sizes from (i to ly feet in iliaineter, anil the pressure 
biters with capacities of from one gallon" per hour to over a 
niillioii gallons per hour In the graiity biters all functions 
are controlled by hand wheels or by operating tables, tlic 
former being biters constructed of wood or steel and the latter 
being concrete apparatus. 'I'he \ertical pressure biters, h'igurc 
7 t. are built of iron or steel and eiiuipjieil with a single control 
valve, coagulant tank, sight gkass and baffle iilate. The horiz.on- 
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tal pressure tanks are constructed to sustain an internal hydro¬ 
static test iiressure of too pounds per scpiare inch. The heatis 
are in one piece and dished to a radius of 8 feet in the horizontal 
style but made coiue.x in the vertical type. The biters employ 
sand, quartz, marble, or refined bone charcoal as a filter medium, 
one or more biters being connected together for ctipacity or for 
reverse fldw and cleaning. 
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riicsf nuicliinos c<)\or a wide raiij^e of waters and l)\ reason 
of their \arions I'dterin'^ heils can he espceially adapted to the 
prol)lein at hand. 

The Permutit Company.— I’lactieally all types of water filters 
are niannfactnred by the I’ernuitit Coin|ian\ but their .si)eeialtv 
is water .softening hy means of zeolites 'The eheniieal reactions 
which take i)lace b\ this treatment will be discussed dn Chaplei 

Xlll. 

The I’enmitit Zeolite Softener consists essentially of a bed of 
the mineral suitably supported in an oiien or closed container 
The water to be softened, percolates thron"h this bed of mineral 
which remiives the hardness aiiloinaticallv as the water flows 
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through. When the specified caiiacity of the softener has been 
reached as indicated by a meter, it is restored to its original 
condition (regenerated) by passing through it a solution of com¬ 
mon salt which is thereafter run to the sewer. 

The accompanying sketch, b'ignre 75, ilhistrates the usual form 
of the steel pressure type (If I’ernnitit Zeolite ,‘doftener. 'I'he 
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rof'cnenition with salt solution is accomplisln;d by opening two 
valves wbicb permit the brine to siiihon through the softener 
automatically. When the salt solution tank is empty, the brine 
is rin.sed from the softener v\hk.'h is again ready to soften its 
specified capacity of water. 

Where 24-honr oiieration is laiinired, one softner treats the 
water while the other is regenei'ated anil they are cunseipiently 
switched at jiroper intervals to provide continuity of operation. 
A tank is piovided to m;ike the brine, :ind its flow to and from the 
softeners is automatically accomplished, 'file zeolite is then 
rinsed free of hrme and the softener is again thrown into service 
by opening the necessary valves. 

The Eeflnite Company.— Refinite is a natural zeolite found in 
South Dakota and used by 'fhe Refinite Company for their water 
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softeners, Figure /(). Us aetion is of course iiractically the same 
as that of I’eriuutit as is the operation of the filter. 

The Refinite Water Softening Srsteiii consists of a sini|)le 
steel container, provideil with jiroper water inlet and outlet open¬ 
ings together with the necessary piping and \al\es for controlling 
the flow of water to he passed through it. 

These containers vary in si/e, from ig inches in diameter to 
96 inches in diameter, to suit ;niy requirements from those of 
the home to those of the largest industry. 

In this container is jilaced ,i bed of Kelinite mineral, ustially 
about .36 inches in depth. The bed of mineral is snpiiorted by a 
laver of gravel resting upon the soft water collector system. 
Fi.gnre 77. 
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The collector system of the I'eliiiite softener really senes 
two important purposes. During the softening operation it uni¬ 
formly ci.llects the soft water from all iiortions of the Kefmite 
mineral bed. During the backwash, or cleansing operation, when 
the water is jiassed upward through the softener, the collector 
system also insures an even distribution of the w.ater to all jiarts 
of the mineral bed. 

The backwashing operation re(|uircs only a few minutes of 
the operator's time, and i'* performed to loosen up the particles 
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of Rffinitc in tlif niiiu'ral 1)0(1, jnsi prior to loltinj; in the rcitcncr- 
Mling brine solution. 

Jn this w'tiy it i-- asstirei! that the brine will thoroughly regener¬ 
ate the kofinite mineral. 'I'lie haekwashing process also serves 
to remove any foreign particle^ which may ha\e accumnlated 
in the mineral bed through its hltering action. 

Duritig the softening operation the water ]iasses through a \ahe 
into the top of the steel container. Ity means of a bailie, h'igure 
“ti, it is evenly distributed, so tlnit it filters I’miformly through the 
Refinite mineral bed, and into the .soft water collector system 
at the bottom. 

hi mu the collector system at the bottom it ]iass0s out through 
a valve .ind through a meter which measures the number o! 
gallons softened. During the softening operation all other \alves 
are kept closed. 

In the hackwashing operation the water flows through the 
softener in exactly the o[ii)osite direction, entering at the bottom, 
liassing upward throtigh the Refinite mineral bed and out through, 
the top opening of the container to the drain. 

Like the I’ermutit Compaii) the filter pos.sesses the great adian- 
tage of being automatically regenerated by the sim|ile addition 
of salt brine and is very |iositive in its action These zeolite 
water softeners are much superior to the old type of softener 
and are of great service where water of i degree or more 
hardness is encountered. They have also been ti.sed as clarifier^ 
on soft waters with good results. 

The life of the water filter is very long whether it he of the 
gravity or [iresstire tyiie and the cost of maintenance is low. The 
filtering bed will as a rule last for six or seven years without 
reticwal and the time for cleaning only consumes about lo minutes 
once a day. except of course in the case of the zeolite filters wherd 
JO hours are necessary for regenerating the filter bed. 

In the past gravity filters were given an almost entire mo- 
noply on municipal and large industrial itistallations and ;i very 
careful record has been kept of their performances under varying 
conditions. 'I'he fact that they were open to inspection, pre¬ 
sented a ne:it Jiiipearance, were equi])ped with perfected filtering 



beds and strainers, antoniatic controllers, and there were reliable 
records which could be de|)ende<l upon for contemplated installa¬ 
tions, made it \cry difficult for jiressure tilters to ^'ain an entree 
itito this held. At the present time however, as a restdt of the 
successful operation of pressure water lilters in several munici¬ 
palities, some very accurate records are availahle and the pressure 
water filters are ftrowiiig more and more in favor for all kinds 
of water liltratioii. There is no reason why iierfected strainers 
and filter beds cannot be iiscil in all cases anil the adaptation 
of automatic controllers is a simple matter. In addition, iires.sure 
hlters are much less expensive, ipncker to install, occupy less 
s])ace, .are entirely ahovc fjround, often eliminate clear wells and 
setthnf^ basins, are (piickly washed and fjivc hi};h rates of How. 
'I'he commonly accepted rate of j feet |)cr scpiare foot of fdtei- 
ini; surface can be ^meatlv increased. The resistance or back 
pressure v.iries from t' to a pounds immediately after clean 
me and ^ijradnallv increases as the impurities accnmiilate hv 
lnterce|)tion on the sand bed, to from to to 15 pounds or nioie, 
deiiendiiiK upon the Iciifith id' runs between washines, turbidity 
of water and rate of liltratioii. ,\fter each vvashini; the resistance 
falls back to i' j to J pounds, 'I'he negative head enconniered in 
the s,rravity filters is avoided as the pressures arc all jiositive 
'fhis negative head in lilteriiig clear colored waters often causes 
trouble as the alum forms fragile, fc.ithery floes which pass to the 
underside of the sediment layer by reason of the suction effect 
This suction effect acting in conjunction with the scouring action 
of the water jiassing through the filter detaches particles of 
hydrate and draws them deep into the bed until they find a lodg 
ing jihace where the combined effect of the two forces is less 
The action jirogresses downward until finally the ivirticles emerge 
with the effluent. 

Ill the future mechanical vvtiter liltratioii with the use of co- 
agulents will probably continue to gain in favor, especially as 
gravity filters .seem to have readied their highest development 
in their present form while there is still much room for im 
provement in the pressure type 



APPENDIX 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


A gallon of water (U. S. Slandaixl) weighs 8^3 iiouiuls and contains 
231 cubic inches. 

A cubic foot of water weighs 62^/2 pounds and contains 1728 cubic 
inches, or yYz gallons. 

It takes 30 pounds, or 3.6 gallon'', for each liorscpower per hour; e g, 
100 horsepower boiler will require 360 gallons per hour, or 3,600 per day 
of ten hours. 

To find the number of gallons of w.iier a pumi) will deliver per minute, 
square the diameter of the water cylinder and multiply by four. 

To find the diameter of a pump cylinder to move certain quantities of 
water, divide the munber of gallons needed per minute by four and extract 
the square root. 

To find the area of a jiistoii, square tbc diameter ami multiply by .7854. 

To find the pressure in pounds per square inch of a column of water, 
multiply the height of the column in feet by 434 

To find the height of a column of water in feet, the pressure being 
known, multiply the pressure shown <m gauge by 231. 

The fewer bends in a suction i)ipc, the more effective will be the 
pump's action. 

To find the capacity of a cylinder in gallons, multiply tlic area in inches 
liy the length of .stroke in inches. Tins will give the number of cubic 
inches. Divide this by 231 for the number of gallons. 

The delivery pipes of most modern steam jiiimps arc about one-halt 
the diameter f»f their pump cylinders; this makes the velocity of the 
flow of v\alcr through tliem about four times greater 

To find the horsepower necessary to ele\atc the water to a given height, 
multiply the total weight of the column of water in pounds by the velocity 
per minute in feet, and divide the product by 33,000 (an allowance of 
25 per cent, should be added for friction, etc.). 

To ascertain the capacity of a tank, multiply the square of the diameter 
by the number 5.873. and the result will he the number of gallons to one 
foot in depth. Multiply this by the height of tank in feet. 

Example:—Tank, 10 feet in diameter: io x to x 5.873 equals 587.300 
gallons to each fool in height. 
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Plow of Water in New Pipes. Capacity in Gallons per Minute 
Friction Head in Feet per uk) Feet Length of Pipe 
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H (Friction head) — CV* In shon turn 90° bends ^ V* 


C = Coeff. above listed the Friction head g 32.8 

V=s Velocity ft. per second g=32.2 



















Average Weights of Material in Pounds 
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Capacities in Gaeeons Per Foot of Depth of Cyeindricai. 
Vessels, Tanks, Etc. 


Dirttn 

Ft. 111 . 

GnJloiis per j 
ft. Depth j 

Dmm 

Ft. 

1 

1 

I». i 

Gflllotn per 
ft Deptls 

Dinm 

Ft. 

In. 

Grtlluns per 
ft. Depth 

j 


5.8 

9 

6 1 

53 t> 2 

20 

6 

2469.1 

I 

2 

8.0 

9 

9 1 
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20 

9 

2526 6 

I 

4 
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10 
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21 
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I 

6 
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10 

3 ! 
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21 

3 
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I 

8 
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10 
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• 6 
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13 

3 


24 

3 
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3 
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78.9 i 

13 

6 

1070 8 

24 

6 

3526.6 

3 

10 

86.3 

13 

9 

1110.8 

24 

9 

.3598.9 

4 


94.0 

14 


1151.5 

25 


3672.0 

4 

2 

' 102.0 

14 

3 

1193.0 

25 

3 

3745.8 

4 

4 

ITO.3 

14 

6 

1235.3 

25 

6 

.3820.3 

4 

6 

118.9 

14 

9 

1278.2 

25 

9 

3895.6 

4 

8 

127.9 

'5 


13219 

26 


3971.6 

4 

10 

137-2 

15 

3 

1366.4 

26 

3 

4048.4 

5 


146.8 

15 

6 

1411.5 

26 

6 

4125.9 

5 

2 

156.8 

15 

9 

1457.4 

26 

9 

4204.1 

5 

4 

167.1 

16 


1504.1 

27 


4283.1 

5 

6 

177.7 

16 

3 

1551.4 

27 

3 

4362.7 

5 

8 

188.6 

16 

6 

15995 

27 

6 

4443.1 
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10 

199.9 

16 

9 

1648.4 

27 

9 
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6 


211 5 

17 


1697.9 

28 
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6 

3 

229.5 

• 17 

3 

1748.2 

28 

3 

468S.8 

6 

6 

248.2 

17 

6 

1799.3 

28 

6 

4772.1 

6 

9 

267.6 

17 

9 

1851.1 

28 

9 

4856.2 

7 


287.8 

18 


1903.6 

29 


4941 0 

7 

3 

308.8 

18 

3 

1956.8 

29 

3 

5026.6 

7 

6 

330*4 

iS 

6 

2010.8 

29 

6 

5112.9 

7 

9 

352.8 

18 

9 

2065.5 

29 

9 

5199.9 

8 


378.0 

19 
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30 


5287.7 

8 

3 

399-8 

19 
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2177.I 

30 

3 

5376.2 

8 

6 
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'9 

6 

2234.0 

30 

6 

5465.4 

8 

9 

449-8 

19 
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2291.7 

30 
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5555.4 
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2350.1 
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502.7 
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2409.2 

32 
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Useful Formulas Relative to Centrifugal Force 
Noineuclatiire 


A = Sectional area in square 
inches. * 

d = Diameter in inches. 

F “ Centrifugal force in pounds, 
grn Accclcratitm due to gravity 
= 32.16 ft. per second. 

H = Centrifugal head. 

N = Number of rcvc)lutions per 
minute. 

R = Radius in feet. 


S = Tensile strain in pounds per 
square inch. 

V = Velocity in feet per second. 
= Vao N »r R. 

Vi = Velocity of outer surface of 
revolving liquid. 

Vi = Velocity of inner surface of 
revolving liquid. 

W = Weight in pounds. 

IT — 3.1416. 

V3== Velocity in feet per minute. 


Formula fc)r Centrifugal’Force 

F .= WY! - W 4 *''RN' 

gR 32.if)R 36o('g 2933 

.oooomjWdN^ 


Formula for Centrifugal Head 
(For head of revolving body of liquid) 

H - — - - —~ will give the centrifugal head in feet. 
2g 2g 


Formula for Tensile Strain in Revolving Bands 
(Due to their own weight) 


.ooooi4i7WdN^ 

6.2832A 


.ooooo 2255 WdN' 

A 


= V3* times constant 


Constant for copper 
Constant for steel 
Constant for wrought iron 
Constant for cast steel 
Constant for wood 


= .0000332 
= .0000294 
= .000288 
= .0000270 
= .00000225 
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Properties of Saturated Steam. 


TdtnJ 





Relative 

pressure 

Pressure above 

Sensible 

heat 

Weight of 

volume of 

per square 

Ihe atmos- 

temperature 

111 degrees 

une cubic 

1 the.steam 

inch 

pheie or by 

in pnlitenheit 

from zero 

foot of 

com]>ared with 

measurtfl 

sleaui giiu^vs 

Decrees 

of l-jilirenheit 

steam 

the water 

from a 



from which it 

vacuum 





was raised 

I, 1 )S 

bbs 

Deqiees 

Degrees 

U's 


40 

25.3 

267-3 

1194.9 

.0974 

640 

45 

3".3 

274-4 

1197.1 

1089 

572 

50 

35-3 

2S1.0 

1199.1 

. 1 202 

518 

55 

i 4<^-3 

2S7.I 

J 2or.o 

•f,V 4 

474 

60 

45-3 

292.7 

1202 7 

.1425 

437 

65 

' 50.3 

298.0 

1204.3 

.15.38 

405 

70 

55-3 

302 9 

1205.8 

.1648 

378 

75 

60.3 

3 ‘> 7-5 

1207.2 

• 1759 

353 

• 80 

65-3 

3120 

I2u8 5 

. 1869 

333 

85 

70-3 

316.2 

1209.9 

1980 

314 

90 

75-3 

321.0 

1211.1 

.2089 

298 

95 

80.3 

3248 

1212.3 

.2198 

283 

KK) 

853 

327 9 

1213-4 

.2307 

270 

105 

90-3 

331-3 

1214.4 

.2414 

257 

I 10 

95-3 

3.54-6 

1215.5 

.2521 

247 

ti 5 

100 3 

338 0 

1216.5 

.2628 

237 

120 

I 05-3 

3411 

1217.4 

■ 27.59 

227 

125 

IIO.^ 

344-2 

1218.4 

2S67 

219 

130 

n 5.3 

. 347-2 

1219.3 

■2977 

211 

135 

120.3 

350. I 

, 1220.2 

.3080 

203 

140 

125-3 

352-9 

1221.0 

■3184 

•97 

145 

1303 

355-6 

1221.9 

■3294 

190 

150 

135-3 

358-3 

! 1222.7 

-3397 

184 

155 

140.3 

361.0 

1223.5 

-3.500 

179 

160 

145-3 

. 3634 

1224.2 

-3607 

174 

165 

150.3 

366.0 

1224.9 

.3714 

169 

170 

155-3 

368.2 

1225.7 

.31-21 

164 

175 

160.3 

370.8 

1226,4 

-3928 

'59 

180 

165-3 

372 9 

1227.1 

■ 4035 

'55 

185 

170-3 

375-3 

1227.8 

.4142 

151 

]Q 0 

175-3 

377-5 

1228.5 

425 « 

148 

195 

180.3 

379-7 

1229.2 

-4357 

144 

200 

185-3 

381 7 

1229.8 

.4464 

141 


The following table gives the equivalents of million gallons in cubic 
feet; also the flows per minute and second in cubic feet and gallons when 
the flow is distributed evenly over 24 hours. 
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Per 24 hours 

Flow equivalents 

Million 

Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

IT S gallons 

U. S. gallon* 

gallons 

equivalent 

per minute 

per second 

pel minute 

per second 

1 

133.f80.55 

92.88 

15481 

694.44 

11.57 

2 

267,361 11 

185.77 

3.09 

1,388,88 

23.14 

3 

401,041.67 

278 66 

4.64 

2,083,33 

34.72 

4 

534,722.22 

371-55 

6.19 

2.777.77 

46.29 

5 

668,402.78 

464.44 

7.74 

3.472.22 

57.87 

6 

802,08^34 

557 33 

9.28 

4,166.66 

6944 

7 

935.783-89 

650.22 

10.83 

4,861.11 

81.01 

8 

1,069,444.45 

743." 

12 38 

5.555.55 

92.59 

9 

1,203,125.01 

.8^6.00 

13-93 

6,249 99 

104.16 

lo 

1,336,805.56 

928.89 

15 46 

6.944.44 

115.74 

11 

1,470,486. 12 

1,021 78 

17.02 

7,638.88 

127.31 

12 

1.604,166 68 

1,114.67 

18.57 

8 . 3 . 33..33 

138.88 

13 

1.737,847 24 

1,207.56 

20.12 

9,027.77 

150.46 

>4 

I,87',527.79 

1.300.44 

21.67 

9.722.22 

162.03 

15 

2,005,208.35 

393-33 

23.22 

10,416.66 

17361. 

16 

2,138,888 91 

1,486 22 

24 77 

11 , 111.11 

185.18 

17 

2,272,569.46 

1,579 11 

26.31 

ii, 8 o 5.,55 

196.75 

18 

2.406,250.02 

1,672.00 

27.86 

12 , 499-99 

208.33 

19 

2 , 539 . 930 ., 5 S 

1,764.-89 

2941 

13.194.44 

219.90 

20 

2,673,61 I. 13 

1,857.78 

30.96 

13,888.88 

231.48 

21 

2,807,291.69 

1,950.67 

32-51 

14,583.33 

243.05 

22 

2,940,972.25 

2.043.56 

34.05 

15.277.77 

254.62 

23 

3.074.652.81 

2,1.36.45 

35.60 

15,972.22 

266.20 

24 

3.208,333.36 

2.229.34 

37.15 

16,666.66 

277.77 

25 

3.342.013.92 

2,322.23 

38.70 

17 361-11 

289.35 

26 

3,475,694 48 

2,415-12 

40.25 

16,0,55.55 

300.92 

27 

3.609.375.03 

2,508 01 

41.80 

18,749.99 

312 49 

28 

3.743.055-59 

2,600.89 

43.34 

19,444.44 

324.07 

29 

3.876,736.15 

2,693.78 

44.89 

20,138.88 

335.64 

30 

4,010,416.70 

2,786.66 

46.44 

20,833.33 

347.22 

31 

4. 144,097.26 

2.879.56 

47.99 

21,527.77 

358.79 

32 

4.277,777.82 

2,972.45 

49.54 

22,222.22 

370.37 

33 

4,411,458.38 

3,065.34 

51.08 

22,916.66 

381.94 

34 

4 .- 545 ,1,38.93 

3.1.58.23 

52.63 

23,611.11 

393-51 

35 

4,678,819.49 

3.251.12 

54.18 

24,305.55 

405.09 

36 

4,812,500.05 

3 , 344.01 

55.73 

24,999-99 

416.66 

37 

4,946,180.60 

3,4.36.90 

57.28 

25,694.44 

428.24 

38 

5,079,861.16 

3,429.79 

58.82 

26,388,88 

439.81 

39 

5,213.541.72 

3,622.68 

60.37 

27,083.33 

451.38 

40 

5,347.222.27 

3.715.57 

61.92 

27.777.77 

462.96 

41 

5,480,902.83 

3,808.46 

63-47 

28,472.22 

474.53 

42 

5,614,583.39 

3,901.49 

65.02 

29,166.66 

486.11 

43 

5,748,263.95 

3,994.23 

66.57 

29,861.11 

497.68 

44 

5,881,944.50 

4,087.12 

68.11 

30,555.55 

509.25 

45 

6,015,625.06 

4,180,01 

69.66 

31.249.99 

520.83 

46 

6,149-305.62 

4,272.90 

7 J. 2 I 

31,944.44 

532.40 

47 

6,282,986.17 

4,365.79 

72.76 

32,638.88 

543.98 











Per 24 hours 



Cubic feet 

Cubic feel 

gallons 

eqftivuletit 

per iiimute 

48 

6,416,666.73 

4,458.68 

49 

6,550,347.29 

4r55J.57 

5^ 

6,684,027.84 

4,644 46 

51 

6.817.708.40 

4.737.,15 

52 

6,951..588.96 

4,830.24 

53 

7,085,069.52 

4.925.13 

54 

7.218,750 «7 

5,016.02 

55 

7.352,43".6.5 

5,108.91 

56 

7,486,111.19 

5 201.79 

57 

7,619,791 74 

5.294 68 

58 

7.75'\.472.V> 

5.587 57 

59 

7,887.152 86 

,5.4-80 46 

60 

8,020,,831.41 

5,575.5.5 

61 

8,1,54,513 97 

5,(')69.24 

62 

8,288,191.53 

3.7,59.15 

6^ 

8,421,875 09 

5,852.1-2 

64 

8,555,555.64 

5,944 91 

65 

8,689.236.20 

6,037 80 

» 66 

8,822,916.76 

6,15' - 69 

67 

8,9,56,597 51 

6,223.,58 

68 

9,090,277.87 

6,316 17 

69 

9.223,958.43 

6 ,.}o 9.36 

70 

9,357,638.98 

9,502.24 

7r 

9.491.519.54 

6,.595.I5 

72 

9,625,000.10 

6,688 02 

73 

9,758,680.66 

6.7K0 91 

74 

9,892,361.21 

6,873 80 


10,026,041.77 

6,966 69 

76 

10,159,722.33 

7,-1,59.58 

77 

10,293,402.88 

7,152 47 

78 

10,427,083.44 

7.245 56 

79 

io, 56(.>,764 .oo 

7,338.25 

80 

10,694,444.55 

7,451.' 1 

81 

10,828,12.5,11 

7.524 05 

82 

10,961,805.67 , 

7.616 92 

83 

11,09,5,486.23 

7,709 .So 

84 

11,229.166.78 

7,802.69 

85 

11,362,847.34 

7,895..58 

86 

11,196,527.90 

7,9-88.47 

87 

11,630,208.45 

8,1^81.36 

88 

11,763,889.01 

8,174.25 

89 

11,897,569.57 

8.267.14 

90 

12,031,250.12 

8,360.03 

9* 

12,164,930.68 

8.452.92 

92 

12,298,611.24 

8,545-81 

93 

12,432,291.80 

8,636.70 

94 

12,56 s. 972-35 

8,731-59 

95 

12,699,652.91 

8,824.48 

96 

12,833,333-47 

8,917.37 

' 97 

12,967,014.02 

9,010.25 

98 

13,100,694.58 

9,103.14 

99 

13.234.375.14 

9,196.03 

100 

13.368,055.69 

9,288.92 


Flow equivnlent 


Cubic feet U. S Rullous 

per ^eclmd per luimile 

74-^1 

75 S5 51.027.77 

77.40 54.722.22 

7895 45,41(1.66 

S0.50 36,1II.It 

82.05 56,805.55 

84.60 57.4W.W 

.85.14 38, U)4 44 

86.(19 5.8,888 88 

.88.21 : 59.583,45 

,89.79 i 10,277.77 

91 .11 j .10.972.22 

92.. 88 I 41,(1(16.(16 

94.45 42,,461. II 

9598 15,<'.55..55 

97.55 45.719 99 

99 oS .II.4.II..I.I 

KK.164 1.5.1,58.88 

102 17 45..8,55..55 

104 72 46,527.77 

105 27 .17,222.22 

106.52 47,916.(1(1 

1 oS 37 48,6 1 I. I 1 

109.91 49.,505 55 

111 46 49.999.99 

114.01 50,69444 

11456 51 ,,588 8.8 

116.11 52,083.,43 

117.(15 .52,777.77 

119 20 5,5.472.22 

12075 54,166.(16 

122 40 51,861.11 

124.85 55,555.55 

125.. 40 ,56,24999 

126 94 56,94.4.4.1 

12.8.49 57,63.8.88 

130.04 ,58,3,55.5s 

131.59 59.027,77 

135.14 59.722.22 

1346.8 60,416.66 

146.23 61,111.11 

137.78 61,805.55 

139.33 62,499.99 

140.88 63,194.44 

1 142.43 65,8^.88 

145.97 64,583.33 

145.52 65,277.77 

147.07 65,972.23; 

148.62 66,6^.66 

150.17 67,361.11 

151 71 68,055.55 

153.26 68,750,00 

154.81 69,444.44 


r. s. Riiiioti® 

per sccdihI 


555-55 

,567.12 

578.70 

590.27 

(101.85 

61,4 |2 
724.99 
6,46.57 

6,1.8.14 

659 72 

671.29 
(182 87 

69 1.11 

7 <.j 6.<)| 

717-59 

72916 

740.74 
752.51 
765 88 
775.16 
787.04 

798.61 
810.18 

821.75 

855 .. 55 
844.110 

856.48 
868.05 

879.62 
891,20 
902.77 

914.. 55 
925.92 

957.49 
949.07 
960,64 
972 22 

985.79 

995.. 57 
1.006,94 
1,018.51 
I,030.09 
1,041.66 

1,053.24 

1,064,81 

1,076,38 

1,087.96 

1,099.53 

1 , 111.11 

1,122,68 

1,134.25 

1.145.83 

1,157-40 
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CREATING A VACUUM IN A CLOSED TANK 


Quite often it is necessary to calculate the size of vacuum oump to 
exhaust a vessel of known capacity in a stated time to a certain degree of 
vacuum, and for this purpose tltc following table has been calculated 
It gives the volume which must be exhausted from vessels in order to 
reduce the pressure from one atmosfjhcre P to the lower Pi. If the time 
is given in which a desired effect is to be produced, the size of pump can 
be readily calculated. 


Tabix Giving Tin- Numijuk or Cumc FrrT That must hk Emiaustep 

EKOM A ClOSEU VESSF.E CONTAINING lOO TO 4,500 Cui'IU Fki-'T JN 

Okukr to Reduce the Okicinae Internal Pressure from 
( 14 7 i,BS ) TO .9-.01 Atmosphere Ausoi.uti-. or 
y' -2c> V V^i. iu;m 


The pn-'isure m 
the ves>sc'l h to 
be I educed 
lUinosiiliere—P 
to Pj 


If llu* on^iiiid pifssiiu'in a \c-ssc 1 m atmnsjibcii absolul*'or P 

and It is to be t fdiu't d to P) the follow lufT volmncs t>l air tnusl be 

« xli.nistcd 


Cap<K»ty ot tlu \ess(l in cnbic f<‘fl 




iou 1 

5 <K) [ 

luou 

1 soo j 

?ix>o 



bSOi> 


4 S 0 O 

Atmos. 

Abs. 

Vac 

inch 





Cnbic ic 

ct to Ik 

cvhansted 



9 

3 

10.5 

53 

I “5 

158 

210 

263 

315 

^68 

424 

473 

.8 

6 

22.5 

113 

225 

338 

450 

593 

675 

788 

900 

1013 

■7 

9 

35 

175 

35 ^ 

525 

700 

875 

1050 

1225 

I 400 

1575 

.6 

12 

51 

255 

510 

765 

1020 

1275 

'530 

1785 

2040 

2295 

.5 

15 

69 

345 

6qo 

H >35 

1380 

1725 

2070 

2415 

2760 

3 “5 

.4 

18 

9'-5 

45S 

915 

L 374 

1830 

2290 

2745 

3203 

3660 

4118 


21 

120 

6<>o 

1200 

1800 

2400 

3000 

3600 

4200 

4800 

5400 

.25 

22^/2 

‘ 3 « 

690 

1380 

2070 

2760 

3450 

4140 

4830 

5520 

6210 

.2 

24 

16 r 

805 

T610 

2415 

3220 

4025 

4830 

5635 

6440 

7245 

■ 15 

25'A 

190 

950 

1900 

2850 

3800 

4750 

5700 

6650 

7600 

8550 

.1 

27 

2^0 

1150 

^00 

3450 

4600 

5750 

6900 

8050 

9200 

“350 

.09 

27 A 

241 

1205 

^10 

3615 

4820 

6025 

7230 

8435 

9640 

10845 

.08 

27K 

232 

1260 

2520 

3780 

5040 

6300 

7560 

8820 

10080 

11340 

.07 

27 H 

266 

133 “ 

2660 

3990 

5320 

6650 

7980 

93 “ 

10640 

I 1970 

.06 

2 H% 

281 

1405 

2810 

4215 

5620 

7025 

8430 

9835 

11240 

12645 

.05 

.04 

28^ 

300 

1500 

3000 

4500 

6000 

7500 

9000 

10500 


13590 

28^ 

322 

1610 

3220 

4830 

6440 

8050 

9660 

11270 

12880 

14490 

■03 

29 

351 

1755 

35 “ 

5265 

7020 

8775 

“539 

12285 

14040 

15795 

.02 

29A 

391 

J 955 

39 “ 

5895 

7820 

9775 

11730 

1368s 

15640 

17595 

.01 


460 

2300 

4600 



11.500 

T1800 

16100 

18400 



.04 

■03 








































appendix 


Z(>7 


Exampuc 

Wc have a closed tank of 500 cubic feet cai>acity at atmospheric pressure, 
and it is desired to exhanst it down to 2\" of vacinnn in five immitei 
time. What capacity in cubic feet per minute must the air pump liate? 


Sor.uTtoN 

Referring to the table opposite 2t" of \acmnn it is seen for a \essel of 
.too cubic feet capacity, 600 cubic feet must be e-xluiiisted If tins amounts 
must be exhausted m live minutes tune, the cap.icity of the air pitntp must 
be one-fifth of fioo or 120 cubic feet jier minute 

If it is re<|tnred to reduce tlie pressure in a vessel from lb, wbieli is lower 
than the atmosphere to tlie still lower pressure P,, in ordir to c,ilciil:ile the 
volume of air to be exhausted, in this case, it is necessary to subiract the 
voluitie whicli must be exhausted in order to reduce the pressure from 
atmosphere to !b, from that ropiired to reduce the pressure from .itnios- 
pherc to Pi. 


ExAMPi.i; 


The vacuum in a closed tank of 2,o(K) cubic feet capacity is i,s", and this 
is to he reduced to 27" of vacuum. What volume must be exhausted ? 


Sni.UTiON 


From the table it is seen 4.000 cubic feet must be exhausted to lower the 
pressure from atmosphere to 27" of vacuum. Also it will he seen from 
the table 1,380 cubic feet must he exhausted to lower the pressure from 
atmosphere to 15" of vacuum. The difference between these two values 
equals 3,220 cubic feet that must be exhausted to lower the pressure from 
15" of vacuum to 27" of vacuum. 

Having calculated the capacity required for the vacuum pump, the 
displacement of the vacuum pump must next be determined. This is cal¬ 
culated by assuming the volumetric efficiency of the vacuum pump as 60- 
75 per cent. Then the displacement in cubic feet per minute equals the 
capacity in cubic feet per minute divided by the volumetric efficiency 
expressed as a decimal. 
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HORSEiH)WKR OF AN EnGINE 


a = Area of the piston in square inches. 

p = Mean effective pressure of the steam on the piston per square inch. 
V =z Velocity of piston per minute. 

a X P X V 
Then H. P. = - 

33 .«oo 


The mean pressure in tlie cylinder when cutting off at 
>4 stroke == boiler pressure multiplied by 

/3 " - " 

^ z !! ;; ;; ;; 

■■ = “ 

X “ = “ 

“ =. 

7/8 “ “ 


■597 

670 

743 

847 

919 

937 

966 

992 


To find the diameter of a cylinder of an engine of a required nominal 


horsepower. 


5500 

- multiplied hy H. P. 

V 


Ranges in Steam Consumption by Prime Movers 


Type engine 

Snlurated 
stentn lbs 
per hour 

100° 

Super ll>s. 
per lumr 

200 ® 

Super lb* 
per hour 

simple—Non-condensing.. 

29- 45 

20—38 

18 —35 

Simple—Non-condensing auto- 
malic.. 

26—40 

18—34 

16—30 

Simple -Non-condensing Corlis.s.. 

26—3,5 

18—50 


Compound—Non*condensinj;. 

19—28 

J 5 —25 

13—at 

Compound—Condensing. 

12—22 

10“ 20 

9—IT 

Turbines Non-condensing 

28—60 

24—54 

21—48 

Turbines condensing (kw-hr.) 

12—42 

10-38 

9—34 













Diffbrbnt Standards for wire Gauge in Use in the 
United States 

Dimensions of Sizes in Decimal Parts of an Inch 



U ^3 

Sf = „ 


1 


1 


.46 

■454 j 

.3938 

.40964 

■425 1 

•.3625 

.36.18 

•38 1 

•,3310 

.32486 

•34 ; 

•.3065 

• 2893 

! 

2830 

•25763 

.284 

2625 

.22942 

.2.591 

.2437 

.20431 

• 2.3^1 

• 2253 

.18194 

.22 1 

2070 

. 16202 

.203 1 

. 1920 

.14428 

18 j 

.1770 

.12849 

.165 

.1620 

.11443 

.1.18 

•1483 

.10189 

.134I 

.135^ 

.09(1742 

.12 1 

• * 205 

.080808 

.109 i 

■i"55 

.071961 

•095 i 

.‘-'915 

.064084 

.083 1 

.o8no 

.057068 

.072 1 

.0720 

.05082 

.065 ' 

.0625 

045257 

.058 

.0540 

.040303 

.049 

•0475 

.03589 

.o.p 

.0410 

.031961 

•^>35 

.0348 

,028462 

.032 

•03175 

.025,347 

.028 

.0286 

.022571 

* .025 

-02,58 

.0201 

.022 

.0230 

.0179 

.02 

.0204 

.01594 

.018 

.0181 

.014195 

*016 

.017; 

.012641 

.014 

.0162 

.011257 

.013 

.01.50 

.010025 

.012 

.0140 

.008928 

.01 

.0132 

•00795 

.009 

,0128 

.00708 

.008 

.01 18 

.006304 

.007 

.0104 

,005614 

.005 

.0095 

.005 

.004 

.0090 




.003965 






,003144 




.46S75 

4 ,^ 7 S 

4(,h25 

•375 

34375 

■ 3 1 ^5 

.28125 

•285625 

•25 

■2,34375 

2i«75 

.203125 

■1875 

171875 

.15625 

.1.10625 

125 

•109.375 

09375 

078125 
.0708125 
.0625 
■05625 

•05 

•04375 

•0375 

•0.34375 

■03125 

.028125 

.025 

.021875 

.01875 

.0171875 

.015625 

.0140625 

.0125 

•0109375 

.01015625 

•009375 

•00859.575 

.0078125 

.00703125 

.006640625 

.00625 



















Tub Matbriai.s a«i> Sittings Usbd for Pumping V'ahious Lkjuios. 

Direct Acting Pumps, Power Pumps, Crank ami Flywheel Pumps 

Ihc following tabic gives the proper materials and fittings to be used on ordinary 
pumps for handling dificrent kinds of liquids. 


Acetic acid conccntiatcd 
Acetic acid diluted 
Acid mine water 
Alkaline water 
Alcohol (crude) 

Ammonia water (aqua am.) 

Aniliu water 

Rcnzenc 

Beii/inc 

Beer 

Beer-wort 
Beet juice (thin) 

Bisnljdnle 

Bittei inmeial watcj 
Biine (calcium) 

Bnn<- (sodium) 

(!anc juice 
Ctvrbcmati of soda 
Caibonic acid 

Caustic carbonate of soda in 
solution (hot) 

Caustic chloride of magnes 
ium soultion (cold) 

Caustic Cyanogen in solntton 
Caustic manganese m sofu 
tion 

Caustic potash solution 
Cau.stic potash niter m solu 
tion 

Caustic soda solution 
Caustic sodium chlonde solu¬ 
tion 

Caustic zinc chloride 
Chlorine 

Chloride of potash solution 
Caustic chloride of magnc'-- 
ium solution (hot) 

Coal tar oil 
Creosote oil 
Crcsol 
Cyanogen 

Cyanide of potassium 
DUtillery-wort 
Ferrous chloride 
Gasoline 

Glue (hot) 

Glycerine 
Grease (hot) 

Green vitriol 

Guncotton brine 

Hot oil (300**) max. temj). 

Hot oil (over 300®) 


All bronze 
All bionzc 
All bronze 
All iron fittifd 
Stantlard biouzc fittifl 
All iron fitted 
All iron fitted 
All non fitted 
Standarfl bronze fitted 
AM bron/e fitted 
AH bronze fitted 
.Ml 11 cm fitted 
Standaid bronze fitted 
All bionzc 
All iron fined 


jBion/e disc 
iBron/c disc 
disc 

Iron disc 

liioii/L disc 

Iron disc 
lion disc 
I'on disc 
Bronze disi 
Bronze diki- 
Bionzo disc 
■Iron disc 
Bronze disc 
Bronze disc 
Iron disc or 


Standard brcm/c fitted 

rubber 
! Bron/e disc 

Bull bron/e fitted 

rubber 
Bronze disc 

All noil fittid 

Iron disc 

Standard bronze fittcfl 

Bronze disc 

All iion fitted 

jlron disc 

All iron fitted 

[Iron disc 

All iron fitted 

'Iron disc 

All iron fitted 

llron disc 

All non fitted 

jlron disc 

All iron fitted 

i Iron disc 

All iron fitte<l 

Iron disc 

AM iron fitted 

.Iron disc 

.Ml iron fitted 

ilron disc 

Nickel manganese 01 I 
alloy 1 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Hard lead ' 

All iron fitted 

j Iron disc 

All iron fitted 

ilron disc 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc 


Heavy oil 

Hydrochloric acid in thin 
aolution 

Hydrochloric acid 
Iron pyritic acid 
I«ard (hot) 


Standard bronze fitted 
All iron fitted 
All bronze 
All iron fitted 
Standard bronze fitted 
or standard fitted 
Bull bronze fitted 
Ml bron/e 

Standard bronze fitted 
All iron fitted 
All iron fitted 
Standard bronze fitted 
All iron fitted 


Standard bronze fitted 
All bronze 
All bronze 
All bronze 

All iron fitted 


Bronze disc 
‘ Iron disc 
Bronze disc 
Iron disc 

Bronze disc 
Bronze ball 
Bronze disc 
Bronze disc 
Iron disc 
Iron disc 
Bronze disc 
Iron disc 


Bronze disc 

Bronze disc 
Bronze disc 
Bronze disc 
Iron ball valves! 


I Hydraulic 
Hydraulic 
I Hydraulic 
I Hydraulic 
! Hemp 
I Hydraulic 
Hydraulic 
licinj) 
Hemp 
Hydraulic 
Hydraulic 
Hydraulic 
Hemp 
Ilydiaulic 

Hydraulic 

Hydraulic 
Hydraulic 
Ilyilraulic 
Iron Ring 

Hemp 

Hemp 

Hemp 

Hemp 

Hemp 

Hemp 

Hemp 

Hemp 

Hemp 


! Hemp 


I 1 1 on t ing 
I Iron ling 

Iron ring 
I Hemp 
[Hemp 
■Hemp 
:Hemp 

' Hemp or iro 
' ring packin 
Bronze ring 
Bronze ring 
Bronze ring 
Iron ring 
i Iron rinjf 
Bronze nng 
I Iron ring 
Asbestos in 
piston rod 
Stuffing box 
Bronze ring 

Bronze ring 
Bronze ring 
Bronze ring 
Iron ring 


The Materials and Fittings Used for Pimping Yakiois 
Liquids -Continued 

Direct Actiuj^ Pumps, Power Pumps, Crank and Flywheel Pumps 

The following: table gives the proper materials and fittings to be used on ordinary 
pumps for handling different kinds of liquids. 


Kiii^ of hqiiul 

M.'iliriJil used j 

\.llV(s i 

In'.!..n )Mi 

Lime water 

All iron fitted 

Iron (IiM 

Hemp 

Linseed oil 

Standard bronze lifted ' 

Broii/e disc 

Hemp 

Lye (caustic) 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc lion ring 

Lye (containing much salt) ! 
Lye solution (containing^ 

Standard bronze fitted 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 

sand) I 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Hemp 


All bronze j 

Bion/c ball 

Hemp 

Milk 1 

All bronze | 

Bronze disc or 
clapper 1 

Solid bionze 
piston 

Mineral oil 

Standard bronze fitted ! 

Bronze disc 

Bioiizc ling 

Molasses 

Pull bron/e fitted , 

Bron/e ball ;Bionze ring or 

Naphtha 

Nitric acid (concentrated) 

Standard bronze fitted ! 

r,ead 

Bionzc disc 

Iron ui bionzc 

1 ing 

Nitric acid (diluted) 

All n on fitted 

Iron disc 

Hemp 

Olive oil 

Standard bronze fitted . Bronze illsc i 

Bion/c ring 

Paiaftin (hot) 

Standard bronze fiiiid \ 

ironze bull 1 

Bionzc ring 

1 Petroleum 

All iron fitted ; 

Iron b.ill 1 

lion ring 

Pel^roleum ether 

All iron fitted ilron disc 1 

Hemp 

Pitch (hot) 

All iron fitted 

Iron ball 

Iron ring 


All iron fitted ilron disc 

Hemp 

Pulp 

Standard bronze fitted . Special ball 

I valve pump 



, Ml iron fitted i 

Iron <iisc 

Iron ring 


Standard bronze fitted i 

Bron/i disc 

Bionzc ring 


All iron fitted ! 

Itoii disc 

Iron ring 

Salt water 

Pull bronze fitted i 

Bron/c tlisi 01 
rubber 

Hydiaulic 

Sea water 

b'nil bron/c fitted 

Bion/e disc ot i 
niliber ; 

llydiaulic 

Sewage 

Full bronze fitted 

Bron/e disc or 
rubber 

Hydiaulic 

Scbacic acid 

All bronze ! 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 


Standard bronze fitted ' 

Bronze di.se 

Bionze rina 

Soap water 

All iron fitted 

Iron di.se i 

Hemp 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Hemp 

vSodium chloride solution 

Standard bron/c fitted 

i Bronze di«c 

Hemp 

Sodium sulphate 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Hemp 


All bronze 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 

Sugar compound » 

Sugar solution 

Sulphate of lime 

Strontia in caustic solution 

Standard bion/c fitted 

Bron/e disc 

Bronze ring 

Standard bronze fitted 

Bronze disc 

Bronze ring 

Standard bronze fitted 

Bronze di.SL 

Bronze ring 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Iron ring 

Sulphide of hydrogen 

All bronze 

Bion/e disc 

Hemp 

Sulphite of sodium (hot) 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc ' 

Iron ring 

Sulphuric acid concentrated 

All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Hemp 

All bronze 

Bronze disc 

Bronze ring 

Sulphuious acid concentrated 

All bronze 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 


All bronze 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 


All iron fitted 

Iron hall 

Iron ring 


All bronze 

Bronze di«c 

Hemp 


Standard bronze fitted 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 


All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Iron ring 


All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Iron ring 


All bronze 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 

Wine 

All bronze 

Bronze disc 

Bronze ring 


Standard bronze fitted 

Bronze disc 

Hemp 

,W»ter (hot or cold) 

Standard bronze fitted 

Rubber or bronze 
disc 

Hydraulic 

Wftter containing sulphur 

Standard bronze fitted 

Bronze disc 

Hydraulic 


All iron fitted 

Iron disc 

Iron ring . 

Wood pulp 

Standard bronze fitted 

Special bronze 
Ball valve pump 
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COLORIMETRIC ESTIMATION OF GOLD IN CYANIDE 
SOLUTION 

Take approKimatcly i,ooo cc. of solution in a tight-stoppered jar 
(A quart Mason fruit jar is convenient). 

Add saturated solution of NaCy to bring the solution to be tested up to 
about o.i per cent NaCy. 

Add 2 drops of lead acetate. (Clear saturated solution). 

Add a pinch of zinc dust. (Appro.v. 2 grams). 

Shake well for about two minutes. 

Pour into a large evaporating dish. 

Settle and decant clear solution. 

Add 10 cc. aqua regia and evaporate nearly to dryness 

Take tip in 2 cc. cone, hydrochloric acid. 

Pour into a small test tube and cool thoroughly. (Important). 

The tube should be about 3 to 4 inches long and not over three-eight inch 

diameter. • 

% 

Add a few drops of fresh, saturated, stannous chloride solution. 

The presence of gold will be indicated by a purplish ring at point of con¬ 
tact or by a purplish tinge throughout, if the tul)c is shaken. 

The whole operation may be performed over a spirit lamp or similar 
flame and does not take over five minutes. The presence of as little as 
0.02 dwt. gold per ton of solution is very plainly shown. 

ESTIMATION OF SILVER IN CYANIDE SOLUTON 

A few drops of a 10 per cent solution of sodium sulphide added to 25 
or 50 cc. of the solution to be tested, gives a pure white precipitate of 
zinc sulphide in the absence of silver. The precipitate becomes brownish 
in the presence of silver, and the depth of color is a very close indication 
of the amount present. 

The presence of the usual small amounts of lead in the solutions docs 
not affect the result appreciably. 
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A. B. C. Air Filters, 129. 

Air Clarification, 122 
Air Filters, A. B. C., 129. 

Clenworth, Wheal & Co, 129 
Operatmar Data, 314. 

Air Washer, 130, 135. 

Sturtevant, >35 
Almy and lyCwis, 17. 

Alundum Cones, ift8. 

American Continuous Filter, 254 

HjO Grease Kxti acting Feed Water 
Filter, 180. 

Oil FiUci, 167. 

Anderson Moisture Expellcr, 45. 

Oil Kxpellcr, 184. 

Pressure Oil Filters, 167. 

Steam and Oil Separator, 181. 
Aica of Filters for Various Kates of 
Filtration, 360. 

Auftmatic Continuous Screw Press, 43 
Average Weights of Materials, 350. 


Bag Filters, 202. 

Bag Washer, 350. 

Bcrgfcld Filter, 189. 

Bird-Save-All, 35. 

Blackburn-Smith Feed Water Filter, 61. 
Blackburn-Smith Grease Extractor, 176. 
Boiler Compounds, 63. 

Box Presses, 156. 

Bruna Filter, 281. 

Buchner Funnel, 187. 

Budovak Vertical Filter, 225. 

Burt Filter**, 226. * 

Burt Rapid Cyanide Filter, 226. 

Burt Revolving Filter, 220-230. 

Burt Revolving Filters, Operating Data, 
318-319- 

Burt Unit Filter, 168. 

By-Products Recoveries Dust Collec¬ 
tors, 122. 

Cage Presses, 157- 

Capacitiea of Cylindrical Vessels, 361. 
Carbons, Decolbrizmg, 290. 

Centrifugal Clariiicatioa, 112. 
Centrifugal Force Formulas, 362. 
Centrifugal Machines, 96, 186. 
Centrifugals, Opacities, 311. 
Centrifugals, Data Sheet, 200. 
Centrifugals, De Laval, 97, 


Centrifugals, Elmore Continuous, 103. 
Centrifugals, Fletcher, 108. 

Centrifugals, Rcsincs, 106. 

Centrifugals, Tolhurst, 116. 

Centrifuge, Sharpies Super, mo. 
Centrifuges, Operating Data, 310 
Cheeve, 145. 

Chemical FiUcr.s, Data Sheet, 199. 
Clarification, Air, 122. 

Centrifugal, 112. 

Clas.stfier, Dorr, 50. 

Dorr Bowl, 52. 

Dorr MultKlcck, 51 
Clark Dust Collectors, 120. 

Clenworth, Wheal & Co. Air Fillers, 
129. ♦ 

Cloth Washer, 350. 

Coagulant Feeders, 331. 

Coagulants, 282, 305. 

Colorimetric Determination of Gold, 
372 - 

Compressors, 349 
Continental Filter, 83. 

Continental Gravity Filter, 78 
Continuous Centrifugal, Elmore, 103 
Filter, American, 254. 

Filter, Glamorgan, 264. 

Filtering Machine, Louisville, 46. 
Filter, Oliver, 264. 

Filter, Portland, 270. 

Rotary Filter, Zcniih, 274. 

Screw Press, Automatic, ^3. 
Cottrell System, 138. 

Cross Oil Filter, 169. 

Cummings Filter, 67. 

Curb Presses, 162. 


Daisy Oil Filter, 172. 

Danek Filter, 234. 

Data Sheet, Centrifugals, 200 
Chemical Filters, 199. 

Dust Problems, 200. 

Feed Water Filters, 198. 

Water Filters, 196. 

Decolorizing Carbons, 290. 

De Laval Centrifugal, 97. 

Oil Purifiers, 97. • 

Deoleizers, 182. 

Desk Cooler, 133. 

Dewaterer, Zenith Rotary Hopper, 41* 
Dorr Bowl Classifier, 52. 

Classifier, 50. 
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Multidcck Classifier, 53. 

Thickener, 336. 

Dorreo Pump, 339. 

Drain-Off Filters, 203. 

Dust Collectors, By-Products Re¬ 
coveries, 122 . 

Clark, 126. 

Reverse Nozzle, Dry, 122 
Stuitcvant, 136. 

Taylor Millikcn, T25. 

Zenith, 130. 

Dust Problems, Data Sheet, 200. 

Elmore Continuous Centrifugal, 103. 
Erie Oil Filter, 173. 

Expeller^ Anderson Oil, 184. 

Anderson Moisture, 45 - 
Louisville Continuous Moisture, 48. 
Expellers, Oil, 166. 

Extractor, Blackburn-Smith Grease, 176. 
Grease, 180. 

Piece Goods, 108. 

Oil, 166. 

Textile, no. 


False-Bottom Tanks. 49. 

Feed Water Filter, American HjO 
Grease Extractor, 180. 

Feed Water Filters, Data Sheet, tpS. 
Feed Water, Treatment of, 63. 

Filter Aid Recovery, 352. 

Filter Aids, 282, 288. 

Filter Media, 202. 

Cotton, 295 - 
Monel Metal, 299. 

Supports for, 296 
Wool, 300. 

Filter Medium, 2. 

Rates of Flow through, 329. 

Filter Press Operating Data, 315. 

Filter Press Pumps, 340. 

Filtration, Ancient, 26. 

Definition of, i. 

History of, 26. 

Medieval, 28. 

Modern, 30. 

Principles of, 1. 

Uitrai 25. 

Filtros, 259, 293. 

Piltros Wheel, 259- 
Fletcher Centrifugals, xo 8 , 


Flow of Water in New Pipes, 358. 
Formula, Centrifugal Force, 362. 
Poisculc’s, 21. 

Rate of Flow, 17, 22 . 

('.as Filters, 121. 

Glamorgan Continuous Filter, 264. 

Single Unit Filter, 280. 

Gooch Filter, 187. 

Gravity Filters, 56, 78, 86, 90. 

Gravity Water Filters, Sizes, Capacities, 
Weights, 304. 


Katsch, 1. 

Hendrix Combination Agitator anO 
Filter, 237. 

History of Filtration, 26. 

Hodkinson Open Gravity Filter, 58. ^ 
Ilori/ontal Filter Pressure, 74 . 85. 
Horsepowci of Engine, 368. 
Humidifiers, Natural, 133. 

Hungerford and Terry Filters, 73. 
Hydraulic Presses, 140. 

Cheese, 145 
Olive Oil Press, 154- 
Presses, Operating Data, 314. 
Racks, 145. 

Industrial Single Unit Filter, 2S0. 
International Filters, 74 

Jewell Filter, 84. 

Gravity Filter, 79. 

Modified Filter, 79. 


Karl Kiefer Filters, 203. 

Kelly Filter, 238. 

Filters, Data, 32 t« 

Presses, Operating Data, 321. 
Keystone Pressure Filter, 88. 
Knuckle Joint Press, 140 - 

Laboratory Cefttrifuges, xpo. 
Filter, Valle*, 192. 

Filters, 187. 

Open Task Filter, Zet^ith, 194* 
Report Sheet, aoi.. 
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Eight Filters, 138. 

Eouisvillc Continuous Filtering Ma¬ 
chine, 46. 

Continuous Moisture Kxpcller, 48. 

Merrill Process, Data, 328. 

Mineral Oil Filtration, 186 
Mixing Tanks, 353 - 
Modified Jewell Filter, 79 

Natural Humidifiers, 133. 

New York Continental Jewell Filters, 
77 - 

New York House Filter, 81. 

New York Sectional Wash Gravity 
Filter, 78, 82. 

Norblo Suction Filter, 127. 

Nutche Filter, 203. 

014 Expcllcr, Anderson, 184. 

Oil Expellers, 166. 

Oil Extractors, 166. 

Oil Filter, American, 167. 

Anderson Pressure, 167. 

Cross, 169. 

Daisy, 172. 

Data, 315. 

Erie, 173- 

Operating Data, 315. 

Sims, 178. 

Warden, 171. 

Oil Filters, 166. 

Oil Filtration, Vegetable and Mineral, 
186. 

Press, Hydraulic Olive, jS 4 - 
Purifiers, Dc Laval, 57 - 
Separator, Anderson Steam and, 
181. 

Oleitc, 18a. 

Oliver Continuous Filter, 265. 

Sand Table Filter, |8. 

Open Gravity Filters, 56. 

Hodkinson, 58. 

Open Tank Filters, Data, 323. 
Zenith, 250. 

Operation of Recessed or Plate Filters, 
220 . 

'Pttiteur Filter, i8p. 

Periftutit Zeolite Softener, 91. 

Ferris Wood Pulp Filter, 215. 
l^ippe Filters, 234. 


Pilts-burgh Filters, 85. 

Plate and Frame Presses, 207. 

Platen, 150. 

Plate Presses, 140- 
Poiscule’s Formula, 21. 

Portland Continuous Filter, 270. 

Pot Presses, 150 

Precipitates, Structure of, 8-13, 15-17 
Picssure Roller Unit, 279. 

Picssure Water Filters, Co. 

Pnnciples of Filtration, ». 

Pulp W.'ishers, 351. 

Pump Fitting Materials, 370. 

Pumps, Filter Pres'', 340. 

Suction Filter, 343. 


Rack, 145. 152. 

Radio Filter, 206. 

Rate of Flow, Formula, 17, 22. 
Recessed Plate Prt ssc\s, 208. 
Refinite Water Softener, 92. 
Rcsincs Centrifugals, 106. 
Roberts Filters, 90. 

Ross Water Filter, 176. 

Rotary Filters, 254. 

Operating Data, 327. 

Valle7, 246. 

Zenith, 274. 


Sand Table Filter, Oliver, 38. 
Saturated Steam, Properties, 363. 
Save-All, Bird, 35. 

Screw Press, 140. 

Semi-Commercial Filters, 191. 
Separator, Anderson Steam and Oil, 
181. 

Sharpies Super-Centrifuge, 109. 

Sims Oil Filter, 178. 

Single Unit Filter, Glamorgan, 280. 

Industrial, 280. 

Slime Plants, Details, 326. 

Softeners, 91, 93- 
Sperry, 21. 

Square Filter Presses, Data, 316-317. 
Strainers, 61, 73 . 87, 349 - 
Sturtevant Air Filters, 135 - 
Air Washer, i 35 ' 

Dust Collectors, 136. 

Suction Filter Pumps, 343. 

Sweetland Filters, 242. 

Presses, Operating Data, 322. 
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Tanks, False Bottom, 49 - 

Taylor MiUiken Dust Collector, 125. 

Textile Extractors, Data, 314. 

Tolhurst Centrifugals, ii6. 

Tray Filter, 205. 

Ultra-Filtration, 25* 

Unglazed Fotcelain Filters, 188 
Useful Information, 357. 

Vacuum Enclosed Tank, 366. 

Vallez Filters, 246. 

Data, 322. 

Operating Data, 322. 

Vallez Laboratory Filter, 192. 

Vater Water Softening System, 84. 
Vegetable and Mineral Oil Filtration, 
186. 

Vertical Filters, Pressure, 74 , 88, 89, 
90. 

Warden Oil Filter. 171. 





Warren Gravity Filter, 80. 

Water Filters, Blackburn Smith Feed, 

til. 

Data Sheet, 196. 

Gravity, 56. 

Operating Data, 301. 

Pressure, 60. 

Ross, 176. 

Water Passing over Weirs, 360. 

Water Pressure Filters, Data, 305 - 
Wire Gauge Standards, 369. 

Wooden Plate and Frame Filters, 219. 
Wood’s Machine, 39 - 
Worthington Press, i 4 <>- 


y.cit Filters, 205. 

Zeolites, 91-92, 286, 308. 

Zenith Dust Collector, 13^. 

Laboratory Open Tank Filter, 194. 
Open Tank Filters, 250. ^ 

Rotary Filter, 274. 

Rotary Hopper Dewaterer, 41. 
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